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LIBERAL EDUCATION} 



OR. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE METHODS OF ACOtmnKIL 
USEFUL AND POLITE LEARNING* 



FUNGAR VICK GOTIS. 



SECTION X, 

ON LBARNIN6 THE CLASSICS BY HBART« 

Paeriy quoram tenaciissima memoria tat, quampluiima ediscant. iMlfi^ ak^ 
their memory is umuLUy very tenacuna, tent by heart at mnuh otpotHkk^ 

QuiNTILIAN. 

It is agreed on all hands, that no fkculty of the 
mind is capable of more improvement than the me^ 
mory, and none more in danger of decay by disuse* 
Every practice which tends to strengthen it, should 
be encouraged and continued ; and it is, therefbre, \ 
very judicious institution in our grammar schools^ 
observed from the earliesf times, which obliges the 
scholars to commit large portions of the best clasiucji 
to memory. 

I am sorry to observe, that in private education* 
and in some schools, this task is often neglected as 
too laborious. The decay of classical knowledge, 
if it is decayed, must in a great measure be attributed 
to this cause. The neglect, indeed, originates from 
the general relaxation of discipUnet wlucliiAB<»Ba 

VOL. iv^ B 
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2 LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

degree pervades all orders^ and which militates against 
learning no less than against virtue. 

That the task is laborious, is no valid objection.* 
Labour strejigtheps th? mind. What is acquired by 
labour wiAl not easily be lost. The impression it 
makes is deep and lasting. But, in truth, it is not 
so laborious a task to a boy f as it may appear to a 
pwrant, or to any other adult, who has had neither 
experience jior obsepvation \n tWs department. The 
boy who has been habituated to the task, will learn 
thirty or forty lines, as an evening exercise, with 
great ease, and with apparent pleasure. This is 
really done three or four nights in a week, in our 
best schools. 

Even those am^sg boys who apprehend quk;kly, 
are seldom disposed to reflect much on what they 
have read, to review tJi? sentiments and the language 
of their author with attention, or to fix them deeply 
in their memory. They read a beautiful passage, 
they tmderstsmd it; they admire and feel its beau- 
tiofifi btttf if they do not studiously commit it to 
swmoryi it passes over their miuds as a sh&dpw over 
the eart^, and leaver »o trnp^ beHipd* 
.There fure many passages i» the claspies which 9- 
nqlite sdiolar is expected to have by heart ag per- 
fectiy as his alphabet.. They paturally gbtrude thexn^r 
selves in conversation with scholars, they occur on 
?4pipst wery subject, and they are in themselves 
well wQrthvjof \t^ijig treasured in the roind for Jh^ir 
intrinsic value. To quote passages fromauthgrs, ig 
perhaps nnfeshionahle in those circle?, wher^ a 

^ CU bene m^ non p\^ an^ffirir, a ^^tnii hf^r non puo v^nix* ffc 
who cannot submit well to evils cannot arrive at qreat honour, 

ItaL Adag. 

4N0qa«i]i)^a^ai|iidtt^ftti0atttf. ThmUnofm^fiflifewhifih 
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«pMW?tU in§ipidi^y of rowmew pysjcjudes eiperjpfl^^ 
whicli require^ an exertiq^ qf memofy or pf «uagiMr 
tipft } but ^moug pprsqns of the prqite«p?»^ 1^ gf 
a truly liberal education, it; in bo$h c^mfjw^ 
agreejple. :V 

Exercises iu Latin yer^9» aQ4 in Ld^fi prase* ffff 
usual in our best schools, and at th^ i^myer^itj'. 
They afp attemied with very desirable e|fefitS| and 
pave the way for iujprovement iii evpry kind of yerr 
naciilar cpmposition. . Suppq^ipg, for a i^qm^nl^ tha^ 
they have pp influence^ in elevatipg and xehniv^ the 
t?ste and im^giuatipii; yet to be tqt:^y de^pigftt ifx 
the power of composing, is a disgr^pp to thqse y^l^o 
are destined to suppqjrt a Utpr^fy pb?trapt?r. Bxit 
in order to excel in Latin composition, poetical or 
prosaic, a great number ef wevds a&d- phrases must 
be collected and laid up in the store-house of the 
memory. To effect this purpose, it will not be 
enough to read the cle^sipp ; they qiust be com- 
mitted to memory at that agp which easily admits^, 
and long retains, all impressions whiph hav<^ bepn 
puce properly enforced. . . 

I ^npw of nothipg advanced against the estab- 
lished practice of committing passa^s from the 
classic? to memory, which ought to have vveight. 
It is conjpaon to declaim against loading the me- 
mory. But what shall be done ? The memory pf 
boys in genera^ is abundantly capacious. If it is not 
filled with valu?^bie fuyniturp, it will be crowded with 
lumber^ it will be the repository pf trifles, of vanitieS| 
and perhaps of yices. How piuch wore desirable, 
that it should be stored with fine sentmente^a^ 
beautiful dictioo, siplpqtBd £rpn» the ftpble?| Tffn^J^ 
whom the world ever produced 1 Honoar^ 6pifit> 
liberality, will be acquired, by committing te »•* 
mpry tip thp^jgl^fs ^iid wpj4 «f H^ ^*«W| ^ 
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4 Xf ftXftAX EDUCATION^* 

lieroes, and of wortWes,^ho eminently ^hone in 
every species of excellence. Its effects in polishing 
^mid tefistng the taste, are too obvious to be called 
in question* There are abundant instances^ living 
as well as dead^ of its peculiar influence in embel- 
lishing tiie mind, and giving it a gracefulness which 
no other ornaments can supply. 

A$ soon, therefore, as the Latin grammar is per- 
fectly learned by heart, I advise, that the practice 
of onr ancient schools should be universally adopted, 
^d that passages of the best classics, construed as 
a lesson on the day, should be given as a task to be 
leai'ned memoriter at night. Habit will render it 
Ho les6 easy than it is beneficiaL 



SECTION XL 

bN IMPROVING THS MBMOllT. 



Ilr4^ H^ tV 3i8tf^ rixj^n^ h/Hi tt &S(8aicr7of. ** The memory l>e8tow8 the 
arU, but it is not itself to be learsed by art." Philostratus. 

The great and obvious utility of the memory has 
urged the ingenious to devise artificial modes of in- 
creasing its power of retention. The great orator of 
Rome, whose judgment and experience, as well as 
his genius, give great weight to his opinions on 
didactic subjects, has spoken rather favourably of 
the memoria technica, or artificial memory. But, not- 
withstanding the authority of him, and of other truly 
ingenious writers, the art is rather to be considered 
its a curious than an useful* contrivance, and it is 

* Si quis imam maximamqae a me artem memorise quserat, exerci- 
Uib est et labor; multa cogitare, et (si fieri potest) quotidie poten- 
tiiBigimm est* Nihil sequ^ vel augetar cmk yel negligentia intercidit^ 
if any one asks me what is the one great secret for the improvement 
0f^ memory^ i shall answer, exercise, prcKitice, laiour. * It is 
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rejected hf QumtiUan. J?evr hBjm ie»B]^ av«9id> 
themselves of it ; and many who have attempEted to* 
acquire it, have only added to the obscurity of thwr 
conceptions. 

That mode of improvement, then, may be totaHy 
laid aside, and may be numbered anumg the fioicifid' 
inventions, which serve to amuse the idle and lixer 
speculative, without being reducible to genend s&i., 
practical utility. The only infallible method of aug- 
menting ita powers, is frequent, regular, and wdl-* 
directed exercise ; such exercise, indeed, as it is* 
commonly led to use in the classical schools, wb(^e 
a night seldom passes without a task app<Mnt6d fw^ 
the exercise of the memory. 

In order to improve the memory, it is neces^ury 
to acquire a confidence in it. Many render it treach-^ 
erous by fearing to trust it ; and a. praotice haa 
arisen from this fear, really ii\|uiiotts» tha]i)|f)i ap-, 
parently useful. It is the practice of cominitting to 
writing every thing which the student remark^ and 
desires to remember. Nothing is more common, 
and nothing more effectually frustrates the' purpose 
it means to promote ♦ It is better that many thiiigs. 
should be lost, thsm retained in the table-bocJc, 
without confiding in the memory. like a generous. 

higJUy conduoive to this end, to call to mind mmy thing^y and if 
possible, every^ day. Nothing is so much. improved by care, or falls 
to decay by neglect, as the memory^ QifotiLiAK. 

* Ilia, quaescriptis reposuimus, velut custodire deainimus, et ipefi^ 
Beciiritate diixiitdinuB^ Those things tuhicK we have once commUled to 
writing, we c^a»e,asit were; to guard, and we lose themby,thinking 
them in no danger of being lost. . .' .Quintiliak. 

M€7»pj h <JW?u»Kij TO MH rPA*EIN, oXX* hifMOf^aif€Uf. iu yap cr* rii 
ypa^rra /x^ o^ Uit&ri'iv. " The fiiBt method of k«eiHng ivhat weMrfth. 
to retain is, not to commit it to wrijdng, hut to trust it tothe* toeporr J 
for it is scaroely possible ifeat; wnttw.memorfmcla Aojild j^otvsKy^fixm 
t^en^^d;* , ^^^^* -f 
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SmSiHm m%r&mf wA! tepd^ hibitudl eonfedSttee 

' Titek Ife mjudibioUS atid illiterate Jjetsohil, whc) 
consider the cultivation of the memory ks the first 
object lA feddcdtiott. ^ 'They Ihihk it is tb be loaded 
^th EtetdHfca ttiihiitiae, and ^ith chtonolbgical dates. ' 
lli^y^litelrtairi a meaii bpittioH of thfe sthdlat, who 
cAhliiit recite initters of feet, hoWever trivial, arid 
s]^ietii^ tttfe year of sih evetit, htjWever dotibtful or 
i!i«i^ifee*nt. Thi^y eipect to have the chft^let 
aad veirse aaentloned on ettety citation, and arfe 
rilbrt pteasted with that littlfe accuracy, than With a 
JttSrt ii^dllcctiori ttf a beautiful passage^ or a stiiking 
sentiment. But to laboui* to iemember uriideal 
^el Sfid linititerfesting ttahsactibfts, must fe^fer be 
Bh iiisrqttie. study to a lively genius; arid h6 Who 
Slall iMtt yoiihg persons ih this labbribuiB tftick, 
will ^¥tj Ihem a disgust for literattire. It is to fe^d 
liietti With tke husks of learning, Wbi;;h, aS they are 
Bbth drV ^d hard, aflford neither pleasure rioir nou- 
rfshiiifeht Let ths reading be pleasant and striking, 
and thd liietoory Will grasp aud retaih all that is 
sUl&'4fent for the t)Ut)[)ose& bf valuable improvement. 
fb&H k bne cireuiastahce Which has had an Utt- 
AVbttta-life Iniuencebh asplrtttg.at ttie ejccellehce bf 
a retentive memory. An idea has prevailed, that 
iliethory and genius art seldoiA united. T6 be pos- ^ 
sessed of .niemory, in a great degree, ha^ led soUie 
tto t^iqkide^ Hiat genius was deficient ; and all pre- 
^Mlbns to m^^noty haf e be^ readily saerifieed f<^ 
the trfedit of possessing genius. Pope's femouis 
lines^ in Which he says, that the beams bt a Warta 
iMAgiaatioa dissolve the impressions on the memory^ 
testm to havte induetd these whe wk^d tQ be 
1ftbti|ht la ^#to» a &ie ittii^gfbmtim^ to Begltei 
thfeutti^ory, in order to possess one symptom trf* 
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find if&ftgiiiisitio)!. Btit tbeliete the irdrilfttk of the 
ificbnsistfeney of gteat genius aiiti gfreSit nleibOfy, i* 
not nrtivetsally true. Hiefe are iustatifees, ixAtfb^ 
the living, as WfeU as the dead, i;^hich pfbvte sotttfe-* 
thing agnihst its Univertallty. It iiS, howevef, dfteii 
true ; and Pppe^s opinion is ftuthotilsed by Ariitotle.* 
it catlhot be denied, th&t naturt hM made i dif^ 
ference in dispensing the powei" of fetaittiiig ideM^ 
If we may believe some accounts, she has some- 
times formed prodiges in this species of excellence. 
Muret relates, that he recited words to the number 
of thirty^si^ thousand, some of them without nueftii- 
ing^ to a young man^ who repeated them di& imme* 
diatdy, frt)i!i th6 bSginftihf t6 the eUd, and ftottk the 
end to the beginnk]^) in the saine order, wi^ut a 
ft6ment's hesitation 6t a Ifeingle mistake. Miracu- 
lous, and even ihcrediblei as this may appei^r, Muret 
tells us, there were innumerable witnessies to the 
truth of the fkct> and mentions ma&y names bf ire- 
i^pectable persons who were present al the rep^ti* 
tion. Many other instances niight be selected from 
authors of allowed veracity ; but they are so differ*- 
ent from that which falls within the experience of 
mankind in general, as scarcely to gain credit. If 
they are tirue, they aJBTord encouraging motives fbf 
tlie cultivation of a faculty^ which has sometimes 
been advanced to m high a degree a perfeetionsf 



• t r -Y y■■■r—'^ 



funifMi'^'repQt /«> it i%e^K, (^apL^ftni^pci U ifT&xeT^ itSU hf/UlShtTi. ** PlBf« 
•oito <tf a^diQMl aiid of & bad mem^ af^ ddlof ih6 mm 0^ of tiitdl^ 
hmi t^ foi the mxM pt^ th^ lildW kt% <>f a good, and tke ^ck leuut 
4Jj^li%Afidvife of a bad meiftdty.'* ArisI*©*. 

t O^liifeii, lifter i^mitidir^^ bO«^ est^'^U^teaiy tttlfcaac^ iji im* 
0^, eobckd^s #ith ttiiB j\]4icit)faSfe]i»ufk! di^b«itt^ ti^lk w^ 
mdi6 ^lid flkceroni, sed ihM bp^loqUkiii tit ^ intel^S»SE^ dOhtigtl) 
Ik&ly^d&tai^enftl^^^ti&t^ki^oc, i^qi^t^^^ ffft 

$<M thtf^ Hit some who can do $0 now ; hot I never t^Mi Aa)9))fMtf 
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^ .UEERAL £DVCATIOK 

^ In.giyiag great attention to the cultivation of the 
memory, there is danger lest it should be overladen 
'vHth minute objects; a circumstance highly inju- 
rious, especially in the course of education. Iict it 
therefore.be considered, that a good memory,* ac- 
cording to a similitude of Erasmus, resembles a net 
so made as tp confine all the great fish^ but to let 
the little ones escape. 



SECTION XIL . ^ 

ON LBAONINa GKSSK, AND ON THIS INTRODtJCTOHY BOOKS. 

Primou igitur ittis GriBcaB lingam osonbus ita respon'sum vok>, buiBCm ele* 
gantemdodkinam/oBioem co^Uooetn dignaiii boimiijs in^nui studia,^ 
uno verl>o, quicqui4 usquam est politiorum disciplmarum null^ aliis quam 

' Graecerum llbris ac Ik^flT'oDntiueH. In the first pUte^, I would iirform the 

«. a^etUlfW^m who have c4n^Hved aditlike to Gr^^, HuU all elegant lear^mgt. 
dU knowledge worthy the pursuit of a liberal man, in a word, whOiiver 
tkore is of the poMter parts of literaturey is coniaini^ in no other botki titan 

'^^hfsei^ t^ Groehs, ^ MuBSTui. 

It is not surprising that .persons, who have not 

partaken4>f a Uberal je][iucatton, ^ould have no just 

_ , ^ _ ^ • _ t ■■ - -« . — " - - ' 

io rri>eet with them; on6 y&UlH,'^ hlitu^ver, believe it, if it were only 
fbr this reason, that he who believes 4kdi such things have been, may 
hope that they may Jbe again. . r" ' Quintilian. 

* Sofsm persons seem fo think, that a good memory (consists in 
retaining dat^s s^d minute particulars ; but I believe, that thoug)^ 
a reader remembers but few dates and few minute particulars, he may 
yet retain all the necessary general ideas and valuable conclusions. 
He' will see a wide and beautiful arrangement of important objects ; 
while another, who stoops to pick up and preserve every trifle, will 
^ave his, eyes constantly fixed on. the ground. It is not enough that 
the mind can reproduce just what it has recdved, from reading, and 
po more; it must reproduce it digested, altered, improved, and, re- 
fined. -Reading, like food, must show its effects in promoting growth ; 
since, according to a striking remark ^f Epictetus, to, wfotala, Iv ^ophte 
iiiffif'lpf.f rMi wufjK<rw ciriSeiHWfi, HOSON "E^ATEN. aX^a 7y vo/^t^v "ESO 
n^^FANTA, *EPU lf» ipipot xa* FAAA. <* Shetsp do not show the shep- 
herd how muck- they have eaten, by producing the gr?iss itself; but 
ftftertheyjiare inwardly digested th^ pasture^ they produce outwardly 
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LIBEBAL BPtTCATION'^ 9 

idea of its extent and value. Writing, ariUunetic, a 
little French, and a good deal of dancing, with a 
very small portion of the first elements of Latin^.to 
enable th^ boy to say that he once learned Latin, 
are deemed quite sufl&cient, by the rich lower orders, 
to form the literary attainments of a gentleman. 

With respect to Greek, it is often thought totally 
superfluous. Indeed, the vulgar idea of Greek com- 
prehends in it all that is dull, difficult, horrid^ un- 
couth, useless, and pedantic^ 

In consequence of this ignorance^ and these pre- 
judices, we find the sons of opulent parents, whose 
circumstances would enable them to live a life of 
literary leisure, rendered incapable of it, by having 
been kept in their youth from the knowledge of a 
language most beautiful in itself, and the source of 
all that is elegant and ingeiiious in polite letters. 

I grant, that a superficial knowledge of Greek, 
like a superficial knowledge of Latin, or of other 
langu?ige$, is of little value. But why must the 
knowledge of it, which a boy is to acquire, be su- 
perficial ? Evidently from the trifling notions of 
the ag^, the ignorance of the parent, and his false 
ideas and prepossessions. The natural faculties of 
boys are as good now, as in times when Grecian 
literature was more generally and successfully cul- 
tivated. 

I will venture to affirm, that a knowledge of the 
Greek will contribute greatly to adorn the gentle- 
miam, while it is essential in a scholar. It will lead 
him to the fountain-head. It will enable him to 
judge of composition with taste. It will point out 
to him, with precision, the meaning of many words 
in the English language, which are daily used, and 
of far the greater number of technical terms in every 
art and science* The Greek authors are indeed so 
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10 tibtiRAt tbUCAttOK. 

(Jfelebntted, and have been 60 universally f^ad, that 
one lybuld think no man of letters, who pbs^seisses 
senfe^ aftd i^pirit, would Voluntarily forego the perusal 
Of theto. Hotoer, we all know, has always kept his 
place as the noblest Writer whom the world ever pro- 
duced. They who think they shall discover his 
transeendent excellence in any translation, are great- 
ly ffiistaken. 

1 am ^ure, an acquaintance with the Greek poets 
and philosophers* would be highly favourable to 
the prevalence of geod sense and liberal sentltnents, 
as well as of good taste. But I know how readily 
ignorance, indolence, and prejudice, will oppose my 
doctrine. The present age is disposed to pursue com^ 
pendious methods of edueation, whieh terminate in 
external and shallow attainments. And unless a 
timely check is given, the next age Will be led to neg- 
lect solid improvements still more than the present y 
for a* solid improvements become less generally un- 
derstood, they Will be less generally esteemed* 

With respect to the best method of attaining the 
knowledge of Greek, I own I am prepossessed in 
favour of that whieh already prevails in our capital 
schooh, the utility of which has been already proved 
by repeated experience. The best Grecians of 6ur 
country have been trained in the established manner, 
and at the ancient grammar schools. 

• " Th^ drtciah 66mmoAweAlth, wiiile thef ih^totaitied tli^ir liberty, 
#ere the mbst heroit ^ettfediBiiicy that et^t ekls«edi The j Wer^ Uld 
potiteit, the bhtte»t, toi tl^^ wiaM of meb^ la the rilort sjNKre bl 
1^6 HMtfe thtOk a e«ntury, th^ became sach statesDoen, wsuriDn^ 
orators^ bUtoHans, physicians, poets, critics, painter^, sculptors, arciii- 
tects, and, last of all, ^losoph^ts, thU bne 6m hhitdlf h^^p to&^flef- 
ibg thai gblden pm&iy i^ t ft&^iAmtMA «Vem ill hotod^ irf Muftttfr filk^ 

. ^< No# tk^ kaguage tf thes0 Greeks wta truly like theimelvedi it 
was conformable to their transcendent and uniyersal genius.*^ ttERMSS , 
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LIBERAL itfVCAtlb^. 11 

;^Some ihiidtators Iiavc^ howeVet, appeaffed in this 
d^partttent \ and they have Wished that Greek might 
be tati^ht pt^viouely to Latin. Others have ihsisted 
that Gi*eek grattitnars written in Latin are abstii^, as 
they tend to increase the difficulty ; but this objec- 
tibn Mis to tbe ground if Latin is first acquired. • 

Hibse Wht) wish that Gteek should be taught be^ 
fore Latin, are ih some degree authorised in their 
opinion by the great Erasmus.* Though I have a 
gfeat respect for the genius and judgment of Eras- 
mus, 1 must dissent from his opinion on this subject. 
My reason for insisting that Latin should be first 
taught Is, that Latin is indisputably more universally 
useful than Greek ; f and that many who remain at 
school only to the age of thirteen or fourteen, are 
enabled to carry away with them a knowledge of 
Latin, which, though very superficial, may yet be 
serviceable ; whereas, if Greek only had been taught 
them, they might indeed have made some proficiency 
in it, but they would have Been totally ignorant of 
Latin; and 1 believe their Greek without Latin 
would be of little value* Every experienced scholar 
V^rlU Coincide with my sentiments on this subject, 
and there is little danger that the preseht method 
should be reversed in public, though it may sohae* 
times in private, tuition. 

There are various grammars, all strongly recom-' 
fftehded by their editors, as containing something 
isuperior to all that prteceded their publication. I 
prefer either the Eton, or that published by Graiit, 

* His argument, derived from theapinion of Quintilian, who directs 
bis pupil to leam the Greek before Latia, is fallacious, and not at all 
to t^ purpose ; for Latin was the native language of Quintilian. 

f Ad usum, Latina lingua potior est : ad doctrinse copiam, Grseca. 
For ei97M7m)n use Latin is pr^erable ; for the purposes ofexteimt>e 
kwrmm^ Greek Muretus. 
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13 IIBERJIL. EDUCATION. 

and afterwards by Camden, for the use of West- 
minster school. Dn Ward s edition of this is printed 
with a type and paper which greatly recommend it ; 
for a beautiful type, in Greek books intended 
for the use of schools, is found to be very advanta*- 
geous. I select the Eton grammar for the sake of 
uniformity, and because it has been long and success- 
fully used. Many masters prefer Holmes's Greek 
grammar to all others ; but though it has great merits 
I see no reason for exploding those established gram- 
mars, by the assistance of which the best scholars of 
this nation arrived at their eminence. 

On first going over the grammar, I would recom- 
mend an attention only to the principal parts of it. 
An application to the minuter particulars,* on first 
entering on the study of a language, certainly im- 
pedes the scholar's progress. When the declensions of 
the nouns and pronouns, and the formation of the 
verbs, are once learned, I advise that the scholar 
shall begin to read one of the chapters of St. John's 
gpspel in the Greek Testament. The Greek of this 
evangelist is remarkably easy ; and I know of no 
book whatever so well calculated to initiate a boy in 
the Greek language, as the Greek Testament. I do 
not say, that the style is the purest and most elegant; 
but I think, at that early period, when Greek is read 
only to exemplify grammatical rules, purity and ele- 
gance are less required than perspicuity .f After tea 

. * Vulgo multa inferciunt grammaticse plane philosophica, quaeque 
a tenera aetate intelligi nequeunt. They commonly insert many 
things in a grarrtmar which are absolutely philosophical, and which 
cannot he understood at a tender age, Vossius. 

t Many object to the Greek Testament, because it abounds with 
Hebrew and Syriac idioms 5 and this is true ; and it is certain, that 
the purity of the Greek language may be learnt better from Xenophon, 
aiid other classical authors; but, as many who receive a classical edu- 
cation are designed for orders, and as all are deeply interested in the 
contents of the Greek testament, anda3, likewise^ it is partic«larly 
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or twWre chapters shall have been carefully read, I 
would let the student begin St. Luke, whose Greek 
is allowed to be better than St. John's. At this 
time, I should wish the scholar to begin his grammar 
again, and go through it with great accuracy* That 
which will now be read in it, will be perfectly un- 
derstood, and its use fully ascertained. When the 
greater part of St. Luke shall have been read, and its 
grammatical construction and its particular words 
analysed, let the scholar begin some work of Xeno- 
phon, still repeating a portion of his grammar every 
morning* This will soon pave the way to Demos'- 
thenes and Homer ; and when these are once under- 
stood, which I img^ne, with diligence and good abi- 
lities, maybe very soon accomplished, the scholar wiH 
be able of himself to pursue his studies in the Greek 
language, as far as he shall choose to proceed* And 
indeed I have no doubt, but that he will choose to 
proceed as far as he can, if his lot in life afford him 
leisure* For the pleasure he will feel, when once he 
enters deeply into the fine authors of ancient Greece, 
will lead him to prefer them to all others. He will 
then find, that the preference given to them by all 
preceding ages, is not the effect of mere prejudice, 
as is supposed by the superficial student in Greek, 
who has never read enough to enable him to taste 
their excellence. 

Though my principal argument in recommending 
the study of Greek, is derived from its native excel- 
lence, and from the opportunity it affords of en- 
easy to boys, on account of their acquaintance with the matter, by 
reading and hearing the English, I have thought it right to recommend 
it as an initiatory book. Experience and general practice seem to 
justify its use, notwithstanding the objections of the captious and con- 
ceited* Half the students in Greek study it for no other purpose 
than to read the Greek Testament : therefore the sooner they begin to 
inspect it, the more likely to gucceed in their principal object* 
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larging ftnd ennal^liag the Ituman TOip4f by ^yi^g 
open the writi^igs of the Gyeek philosopher^, ppet$, 
£md historians ; yet it m^y not he improper to add, 
for the sake of thpse who seek profit from lihep^ 
studies, according to the vulgar idea pf the word 
prpfit, that the knowledge of the Greek greatly faci- 
litfites the practice of some lucrative profession^. I 
cannot understand how it is possible fpr ft physician, 
to acquit himself vith tolerable predit, unacquainted 
yrith Greek. Aln^qst all the terms he usps are Qreelf 
words, written in, Roman characterei, Thp syhordi- 
nate practitioner in medicine would also find hw pm^- 
ployment much easier and pleasanter, sjiid, his cha^ 
racter more respectable, if be were ipstructed V^ thi? 
mpanipg of the words which he eyery day usfts, and 
which he capnpt cleptrly and fully understand, wi0»- 
out knowing the language whence they are iwroer 
diately, and without ftlteratipp, transplanted.* 

Some l^ite writers, hpweyer, who hav^ censured 
the established mpdes of education with all the freer 
dom of dogmatical dictation, have hinted, that Greek 
is utterly unnecessary. One of them in plain terms 
informs us, that it can neither be useful nor qrnar 
mental. He recommends it to all who are npt to be 
divines or physicians, ** not to waste so much time, 
as even to learn the Greek alphabet.f^ Such a doc- 

* One may add^ that the prfafessors and subordinate practitk^ers in 
the law also appear to great advantage, when they have enjoyed the 
benefits of an education not nominally, but truly, libers^ and learned. 
It would not then be said, as Milton expresses it, "diat they are 
allured to the trade of the law, grounding their purposes not on the 
prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice and equity, which was 
never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts of liti- 
gious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees." Milton's Tractate. 

t Yet even Rousseau confesses, that the understanding is greatly 
improved by learning languages ; supposing that th3y were not in 
themselves useful. 
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^inm ^9, tbui will pft^D be >>reU r^ewed^ ^pc^ laotb 
ignpr^pe »^d ijjdolenqe will Ije ever ready to vote ift 
its favpm't Add to this, that the attachment of many 
to jEiiQgularity, will lead them to adopt almost any 
i][ew ^nd ple^uaible opinion, when advanced with con^ 
fidencp. But to the prevalence of such illrgrounded 
j^ptioQi^, we may attrif^ute much of the levity aqd thp 
superficial knpwlpdgp, which disgrace some of thoi^p 
rauks ampRg ys, who ujspd to be parly initiated m thp 
wisdom, of the ancients, through the ^ledium pf the 
finp language pf aiioipnt Athpns as well as aupieut 
lipme. 

The ppposers pf the establishpd niodes, and the 
cnemips to Crrepk, h^vp seldom been spbd scholars ; 
and spme have ventured to suspect, that they have 
J)ppn gifUty of a common pr^ticci that of condemn^ 
ing what they do i)ot understand. 



SECTION Xlll. 

ON MAKING A PROFICIENCy IN GREEK. 

Afl4 thti« i$ the Qteijf, tongif e, from its prqpriefy and uniyersi^ity, m%de for all 
t|i^t i^ great, and all that is beautiful ia ^very subject, aud under every form 
of writiog. Hermes. 

TiiosE who are ready to apknowledge the excel- 
lence of the Greek language, are deterred from the 
pursuit of it by ideas of its difficulty. They assert, 
with some truth, that few make such a proficiency 
ill Greek, as tp derive all the advantages from it 
whif^h it might afford, and that they do not often 
find in the world those who can read it with ease or 
with pleapijre. 

With respect to its difficulty, it is pertainly a copi*- 
of^ language. It requires much and various reading, 
to gain a competent knowledge of the primitive or 
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radical words.* But it is also a language which 
abounds in compounds and deriyatiyes^ the meaning- 
of which may be easily known, by knowing the 
simplefand original words. He who has acquainted 
himself *with a small number of the most nseful 
radicals, will be able, with a little sagacity, to dis- 
cover the meaning of many words in any book writ- 
ten on a fiatmiliar and obvious subject. By reading 
such a book, he will probably find his knowledge of 
original words in some degree increased. He goes 
on to one less easy. His knowledge of the language 
is enlarged by insensible gradations, and he at last 
acquires a deep and a masterly skill, by perse- 
verance indeed, but without much painful labour. 
He may select such authors as will amuse him as he 
proceeds, and, like a pleasant companion in a jour* 
ney, be a substitute for a vehicle. 

I will point out a few authors, with the order in 
which they may be read. I dictate not; for the 
books and the order may be changed, with great 
propriety, by a better judgment. But as I write a 
practical treatise, I have already said I must descend 
to particulars. I presuppose, that a progress has 
been made in the Greek grammar and in the Greek 
Testament. 

The works of Xenophon are in general remarkably 
easy. The sentences are short, and the ideas fami- 
liar. * I will not now descant on the sweetness of his 
diction, and his other beauties. I will only advise, 
that either his Memorabilia, his Cyropaedia, his 
Anabasis, his little but elegant treatises on the Cha- 
racter of Agesilaus, and the Spartan and Athenian 
Polity, may be read immediately after the Greek 
Testament, or with it 

* Yet the Greek roots have been computed not much to exceed three 
thousand. 
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- 1%e I>iak^€is of lAician are toa efi^ertiafflBg to 
be omitted. The Greek is pure, but rather more' 
diffictit than that of Xenophon. Th^y may be read 
after some progress^ has been made in Xenophon! 
But as morality is of great importance in early youth, 
and as it may be learned in great perfection from the* 
Greek authors/ I wish that no very particular nor 
rery long-continued attention may be paid to Lucian 
at school, though his wit and his language are highly* 
excellent. To accustom boys to laugh at every thing 
serious, may have an ilt effect on their future con>- 
duct. I recommend Epictetus, and the Table of 
Cebes, and all the Soeratic» Chartee exhibited by 
Plato aAd Xasophon, to. be more frequently and 
more attentively read than the works of the laughing 
a«Ki sceptical philosopher. 

When tfajBse books are once properly studied, the 
scholar should be immediately adva];iced to the 
highest class of Greek literature at school, to Homer, 
Plato, and Demosthenes, and in the dramatic walk 
to Sophocles or Euripides.* Neither should he be 
contented with reading only a few passages;, but 
should go deeply into them, study them with great 
and long attention, and receive such an impression 
from them as shall induce him to read them again 
when he leaves his school, and to make them the 

* I think it, at this stage of improvemeBt, a very good oi^thodjto 
make the hoys translate passages of some easy author into Greek as 
a night's exercise. Though they certainly will not at first write Attic 
Greek, yet, however Imperfect the style, they will gain hy it a great 
knowledge of the vocabultiry. > w.> 

. It most, however^ be remembered, that atschooltherejs.not.timeto 
do eyery t)iing that is desirable. The more useful things must take 
place of the less useful. In writing modern Greek for the public eye^ 
I apprehend there is more conceit and pedantry, ^an real use,' ex- 
cellence, or true genius. , - ' 
VOL. IV. C 
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At 'sehaol, it 13 impossible to go through the works 
pf a ¥ery i^oktmimHis aiMtJiof ; nieithei: irs it raquirad^ 
jU ia the bu$ii>e6^ of the B^tifwl to ^uatify the st^deait 
U? s^ through thesa by ^^^aafieU*. B^lectipos fgre^ 
^t^ifff^bre, published /Eor ti^e^e of schools. But I 
fm «*ry to obwrir^ th^l the fcaowJadge of Piwy 
•i^^tr i^Ete»<l«i bey^iwl thepe »«decti9iiSi They judges 
efPlltte&o» F0«r|ereediti0n„ofI,*K^ft»fro» Keiit«» 
of ])e9i^the9^ from Monnteney '«. Though tibjese 
iHid gimilw s^ieetioi^ sm^ b^ y#ry judif^i^us, t^^ 
^41%^ mf^mr^X in s^ho^ ytet I wwld by w) weims 
wi^ th^ Maol«r to contoe hM (Cilfiosity within 
Hmit9«o ^Wf&w> i^^t hm dig the iDine dt^er «Ad 
wider, and he will find tre.s^fM(rre i^ abuiidiUN^e* l^t 
him ftsoeud higb^r. ^ftd toe wiUi^ieir^ ptoo^pect no 
tel^ b«aiiiiftil th«9i extwwve^ 

I w»h ft Y^ry ^^wideri^ altentti^m aD4 intpisoye^ 
9ti9^ jio J^ m^i^ ia the method of areadipig Gr^; 
btft 1^^ i$ lijttle r^son to suppose that jft wiU vmi- 
yeilBsdly take pUc?. I wish to we editions of Greek 
aH^hora universally H^ed uf^ $oh<^o}$» without l^atiii^ 
tfa))«latioiQ«. For my owi^ psurt^ I am ponYijaoed, 
that the practioe uniforply adopted for liOdJ^ ^gei^, 
^giving a Juatin traadation of Greek bopki^ is thfr 
principal reason that Greek has been less generally 
understood than Latin. Not but that some have 
proceeded successfully, notwithstanding all impedi- 
ments ; and I believe at present, and in our own 
country, Greek is well understood. Several living 
writers have given indubitable proofs of their excel- 
lence in it ; among whom may be most honourably 
enumerated the philological emendator of Suidas.* 

* Mr. Toup : o /Maxa^cn};. 
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If we look back, we shall find a numeroud and dis^ 
tioguished tram, who> while they adorn the literary 
annalfi of our nation, afford most animating examples 
for the aspiring student of the present age. 



SECTION xrv. 

OW TB» STUDY OJ? THE ENGLISH JLANGUACfi. 

Vt ipse ad mcQin «tt)tsl»iii Mvper com GivDcii LatiM coBjimxi, Qeque id ii^ 
pbilpsQpbia tanthm^ sfd etiam in diceudi exerciutioDe feci; idem tibi 
censeo faciendum, ut par sis in utriusque orationis facultafe. As I kavt 
i^mkyg^ wUk grefU udrnmutft to mjfuif^ tuUted the studff c/ b^oki in mjfmm^ 
hng^ag* witlk Greek boohs^ eM that not in phiiosopk^onfy, but also in 
eloquence ; so I think yon should doy that you may he equalfy excellent in both 

' kmguigm. Cic. to h\a Som. , . 

Non .enim taipprfeclarum est sc|re latioe (he obviously means one's mutber^ 
tongue, whatever it may be), quam turpe nescire. To be well acquainted 

' 9lntb one's naUvi idhgna/re, ie not so maeh a thing to bunst of; ms not to be welt 
^effmnfod with itf^isn disgmce. Idem . 

Many parents are of opinion, that, while their 
kms are learning Latin, they are making no improve* 
ment in English. They ^e greatly mistaken. It i9 
impossible to learn the Latin grammsur without ac- 
quiring a valuable knowledge of grammar in genearali 
and coiisequently of the English grammar. But it 
must be confessed, that many i^rticulars of the 
English grammar cannot be learned, but by a parti- 
cular application to it ; and it is certain, that this ha# 
been long neglected in the most approved schools. 

English undoubtedly ought to form a great part of ai» 
l&iglisk gentleman s education. I think, at the same 
time, that if a boy has made a good proficiency in 
classic^ learning, he will be able of himself to com- 
pensate the want of particular instructicm in thif 
point, if he chooses to apply to itl Good sense, good 
company, and the reading of good authors, with a 
knowledge of grammar in general, will commonly 
mtake a scln^ar completely master of his own Ian- 

C5 
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20 LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

guage. Several of ont best writers were educated 
lit public schools, where I believe the English 
grammar was not taught ; and I conjecttfre that the 
prelate who has written so excellent an Introduction 
to the English grammar, did not learn any part of 
it at his school as the business of his school ; but, 
like others, probably acquired his skill by private 
and subsequent study. 

To comprehend it, however, among the other 
objects of scholastic pursuit, contributes to render a 
plan of education more complete. It is, indeed, very 
desirable ; for I have known boys who, though they 
could write Latin grammatically, were unable, for 
want of this part of instruction, to compose an Eng- 
lish letter on a familiar subject without incorrectness, 
much more with elegance; and even some cele- 
brated writers in English have made egregious mis- 
takes in English grammar. Mere English scholars 
ihcur great danger of misapplying words derived 
from Gteek and Latin. False grammar and felse 
orthography very often disgrace their good sense 
and their knowledge of things and facts. . 

I need not point out the proper introduction. 
Every one will anticipate me in choosing Lowth's. 
Some parts of it are unavoidably too difficult for 
a child's comprehension. There are some little in- 
troductions to it, adapted to the use of children^ 
which may be sometimes used with great advantage : 
though perhaps it may be right to omit the EnglisTi 
^mmar till the child possesses a degree of intel- 
lectiial strength, sufficient for the understanding of 
Lowth's Introductioti. What little he learns before 
that time will be of no great value.* 

* It has been the opinion of some/ that English should be learned 
before Latin ; and. bishop Lowth seems to recomnawid it strongly j but 
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^ The best method of teaching the English Grammar 
is, I thinks dfter having gone through Lowth, to cause^ 
to be read, by one of the class, a passage of one of 
Addison's papers in the Spectator, and then to parse 
it accurately in the manner in which a Latin or Greek 
lesson is usually analysed. All violations of gram-: 
m;ar, and all vulgarisms, solecisms, and barbari^iists, 
in the conversation of boys, and also in their mpsi- 
fainiliar letters, must be noticed and corrjected. 

To confirm their improvements in English, boys 
must cpmppse in it, as soon as they are capable of 
invention. Indeed, this is usually dope in public 
schools, and the advantages of it are universally felt„, 
not only in the walks of learning, but ia themercan-^, 
tile and civil department. Many boys go to piiblic. 
schools, who are designed for commercial life. The: 
little Latin they l6am by the age of thirteen or four-, 
teen, when t|iey sometimes leave th^ school for the: 
accompting-house, may not be of great service tp; 
them; but the habit of composing in !^)nglish, wil}. 
enable them to write letters with ease and with ac- 
curacy ; an acquisition, for which they will be obliged, 
to their school as long as they live ; an acquisition^ 
which will serve, distinguish, and adorn them more- 
he recommends it in a Preface to his English Grammar ; and it is 
natural to go great lengths in recommending the importance of any 
hook, art, or science, which we - have been particuarly employed' in* 
improving or promoting. Quintilian, whose judgment may in general 
be fiilly depended upon, says: A Graeco sermone puerum indpere 
malo: quia Latinus, qui pluribus in usu est, vel nobis nolentibus 
se prsebet. 

One's own language will come spontaneously. Not so the Latin, or' 
any foreign language. And it would be imprudent to employ an age 
when the memory is most tenacious, and when the mind is confess^y. 
best disposed to acquire foreign languages, in learning what will co^^e 
of itself, to tbe neglect of that which is highly valuable, and whipl^ if 
neglected entirely in youth, is usually neglected for life. They may, 
indeed, be studied at the same time, and will be mutually assistant 
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tlmii afiy of the accomplishments which are merely 
omamental. ^ 

- I would cdrnptehend, in the plan of instrueticm in 
Eii^feh, the doctriaeof Englifeh versification, as well 
as of pfosaic composition. The various metres shotild 
be explained ; and sach a manner <>f reading them 
pointed out, as tends to display their beauty And 
their tiielody. 

I would adrance a step higher. I would endea- 
vour td inftise into the higher classes not oiriy a 
grammatical^ but a critical knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and its authors. To the senior 4>oys the 
beauties and defeats of style should be shown. The 
opinions of judicious critics on our poets, historians, 
orators, and moralists, should be laid before them 
and discussed* 'Hiey should be taught not to read 
every thing that falls into their hands, but to select 
^kieit books with judgment, and to assign a reason 
for their prefet^ence* They wUl thus acquire n*t 
only grammatical accuracy, but taste; a quality, 
whic^ wiH furnish them, during life, with pleasate 
puteand refined ; to be able to relish wluch, besides 
tl^ exalted isatisfedtion Mif it, will characterise the 
true ge(Ktleman independently of fortune. 

As English cannot always be read with conveni- 
ence in classical schools, and during the school 
hours, it must be read in private by boys who wish 
to acquire a perfect knowledge of it To complete 
tiie grammatical and theoretical skill which is taught 
by the instructor, let the pupil read the most elegant 
compositions in the English language* Fame will 
usuaUy point these out ; but lest she should err, aa 
she sometimes does, the advice of the living in- 
structor must be sought and followed. 

Though the study of a vernacular language is of 
high ioiportance ; and though some instructors have 
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J4» aoffiiiieBt for aU the pucpoaMdC l^i; jet the mLih 
c^atmi of him who has beeft; confined Iq it liiU ]m 
greiitly defective. It may with tctitbi bo sMcirtadv 
ttelt^ n0twiitbsstaiidiflig hia aeSentkkii nmy ttay<^ beelD 
durectod %q thid:s»ig}e ohjecftjt Ite^ wi^l n^ver fM^tsfirch 
h€ff^ ^ 1^. WeU as; he wfll wHor iis>4to0 ocinveifliwA itv 
llte^ apai^t, l^tognagesu Th«^ n^re £ngM&^ s^holM 
wiUpfteabe^ obliged tetum4vet hi^i^igli^b I^ie^: 
tk>9Wy> m^, titer $14: wiU si^^m b«t m inqpdi^ot^ 
id^a^ th^ maA^ ^rdti lybiich lure d^otly deriifed^ 
fiiOTPlthe^L^titter.^erGrecfc., ^ 



SECTION XV. 

. ON XH£ PREPARATION FOR A MkRCANTlLE LIFB. . 

liroiMbK KOI Ti/ii^f hniKoVy ^wv km rav ifytfa rovlovx w€<pvK6rofv (HydponTisi, 
** lUKoney ibd^eft'CfNi Ite pe^essod^Hy aBy^scnt^af unm^^nliateiitti ;ittn«tSi(viiw« 

thepiroperty ofthe go4«, and of met who approacB nearest to them iii tHetr' 
Baftwre." - BatYBu^^ 



PUcuRt in. pAKte« caatuni deducere • 

— — At hiEc ahiiftids iBBfugo, AC. Httitrrt ' 

Out youth, proficient*; in*a ntoWferart^, -- ■ 

Divide a farthings to the hundredth part. j 

, ** Well done, my boy," the joyful father xries, , , 
** AdditfoffBMd^ttUrttCti'oirmrffce «8^8«/* 
BotiiMhm the iM9t:«f wcyilthir^lutwitiieracKil. 
^d monied cares the genius thus control. 
How shaH'^i^dtorftrlibpe^, AC. Fwiticrsf • 

A GREArT wit of antiquity, no less remarkable for 
the Hheraliitybjf his mind,, and his knowledge ofthe 
wocld, than for his excellence in poetry, has cea- 
swed that mode, of education which is confined to 
ai;ithmetic. '^ BTe has suggested that the mind,, from a 
cjonstaat attention in early youth to pecuniary and 
mercantile computations, contracts- a degree of rust 
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tbtaUy ^wlmctivB - of genius. TherB ii ceitainly 
B0mB truth in :hisobseTTation ;♦ but it must b^ con* 
sidered, that our country diflfers from • his in many 
€«MS(^thil particulars; Arms and arts were the chief 
i)b^ects of attention in Rome ; but Britain, fronv her 
si^iiition and connexions, is naturally ^dmmerdai. 
Commerce in Britain^ has acquired a dignity An- 
Iknown in ancient times, and in other countries'^ 
Europe. They who have been engaged in it have 
added a grace to it by the liberality of their educa- 
tion^ and the generosity ^f their minds. This Has in- 
troduced them to the company of those towhbm^ 
their fortunes made them equal ; and they have 
appeared in the senate, and in society, with peculiar 
grace and importance. . 

I mean, hpwever, in this section, to advise, that 
they who are destined to a commercial life should 
Hot devote their time and attentibn, exclusively, to 
penmanship and to arithmetic^ In whatever degree 
these excellencies may be possessed^ they will never 
exalt or refine the sentiments. They will never 
form the gentleman. They are the qualifications of 
a hireling scrivener, and at this time in possession of 
some of the Jowest and meanest persons of the 
community. 

But I would not be misapprehended- 1 know the 
value of a legible and expeditious hand, and the 
beauty of arithmetic as a jscience, as well as its use 
as a practical qualification* They are absolutely 
necessary to the merchant ; they are highly useful 
to all. My meanijig is, that they should not form 
the whole' of educisition,:nor even the chief part of it. 
even when the student is designed for a mercantile 
life. 'For what is the proposed end of a mercantile 

^ "*^I!:fiV }juey>^nriAOi TOT ryM^^EPONTOS ^V A^, TOT KAAOTi. 
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life ? The accumnlatron of money. And wlMitis die use 
of money f To contribute to lie enjoyment of life.*, 
Butis life to be enjoyed with a narrow and unenlight? 
ened mind 2 If it is» what must be the enjoyment ? 
It must be low and disgr^eful. A rich man, with^ 
out liberal ideas, and without some share of learning; 
is an unfit companion for those in the rank to which 
he is ai4vai^ced; a melancholy consideration, that^ 
aiOter all the toils and cares of business^ when a man 
has acquired a princely fortune, he must be excluded 
frpm the society of mep of equal condition, but 
superior education, or be ridiculous in it; thath^^ 
must be upfit for parliamentary or civil employments^ 
though the influenqe of money may procure him ad^ 
mission to them ! , 

; I TeaUy da not mean, in any thing I have said, t(> 
discourage an attention to writing and arithmetic: 
If I did, I should with reason raise a very numerous 
party, who Mfpuld npt fail to be clamorous against 
my doctrine. My advice is, and I offer it wit^ un- 
affected deference, that those who are int^ided for a 
genteel line of commercial life should bestow at least 
^ much attention on the cultivation of their minds 
as on mechanical attainments, a mere preparation fw 
the superintendence of an accompting-house. 

There is time enough for the accomplishment of 
jboth purpQses, in the course of an education properly 
conducted, and long enough continued. At our best 
tmd most respectable grammar-schools,t opportu- 

* In order to which it is necessary to have acquired a sort of know- 
ledge, ov T^ wept iZv ZHN, dXKoi t^v vf/^ to ET ZHN. '' Not that 
which regards mere 'animal life, mere eating, drinking, &c,, hut that 
which contributes towdl living — the pleasures of afeasonable nature/' 

Epxctetus. 
V Qui uti scit ei bona* Richei are goods to him aione who knows 
how to use them. Terence. 

•t These are sometimes avoided, from. an idea^ that they are ex-^ 
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Bities tremmlly afforded, for ittprovene&t m ifvritiftgt 
and anthmetie. Maay mstsancec;. sK^it be^. produced 
to show, that the ctassiesd and this merGHilile di$ci» 
phne ka^e proceeded wkh equal suooes^ It ii^ in-i 
deed true, that the writing of tdiose exerciaesr which 
are indispensably requirfd in a cbasicai coiicae^ 
retards the acquisition of a fine band, because it ia 
usually done in a eareless and hasty VMxmef^ Bu4 
H nmght, perhaps, be dcmeo^rwise. Grafting t^e 
it cannot, yet surely one WQutd abate sonie^mg 
from the excellence of a flouri^, for the sake of 
tequiring ideas, and embellishing tiie mind with 
just, generous, and noble sentiments. Is it worth 
wMle to forego the improvement of taste and literary 
genius, for the sake of forming a stroke in a letter 
irith greater elegance, though not in the least more 
legibly? for the sake of acquiring a mechanics^ 
habit, in which, after all, the scholar wfll often be 
aut^assed by the lowest apprentioe, or the meanest 
cl4£^k of a petty office. 

^DsiYe, I believe they aje seldom, more so than other reputable 
schools. Ascham, speaking of the foUy of parents in sparihg expcinse 
kk ik» eduoation ef their sobs, thongh^ net in* odhet tp^Sbg or VimotMi 
^K^\t^ ^yfi^ ^^bis pitie ns(9i9 oira ift Ind. to find 09t lafter «i 
cunnynge m^Dk fan tbeb hoc^, tbao, a f unsynf;* m»» fas ibeir chil- 
dren. They say nay in worde ; but they do so in deede. Fbr ta the 
one they wfl! gladRe gtv6 a stipend of ^0 crownes by thfe yeJir ; and 
r(^t& te ofbr to^ the other 200 ^iSbigs. God, iksyb sktetl ia ^wrmh^ 
Ifi^lMii. at tl^ir choj»9 t9 9konaQ> stud refwvdctb their Ub^nUtib 9r.il 
ibould ; for bs cuffereith them tah^ve^ t^xm s^ weU^rdered h(«i^9«» 
but wilde ajid unfortunate children ; and therefore in the ende, they 
find ix\ore pleasure in their horse than comfort in their children." 

ROGEK AsCitAM.. 

Tlopyyi ToKayhyf ^iXoo'o<^ rptu€okoy, 
^ He gvre* hi&c«ok ten muui^, his doctor a dxadus^ his tioad-eater 
fiv» taUnta, his friend and counsellor smoke, his mistrMK a talent,. 1|B 
|»hikMKyher thoM^ hftl^Boe. . . GajaEii. 
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I kQO\f it will be said^ that boys who are destined 
to Imputable merchandise^ are uaually taught Latin.^ 
B«it how are they taught it ? They are often placed at 
a school where the master teaches it not. He pro- 
fesses to teach only writing, arithmetic, and mathe-* 
matics; but, to complete his plan, he hires an assists 
ant to teach Latin.^ The principal share o£ time and 
attention is devoted to writing and arithmetic. The 
parent desires it, and the master naturally gives 
these his greatest attention, as he professes to under- 
stand and teach nothing else* Seldom any thing 
more than the first elements of Latin are taught, and* 
these, itmayreasonably be supposed, in a very super- 
ficial manner. The boy leaves his school at the age 
of fourteen. He writes a fine hand, and casts ao* 
counts to admiration. His Latin he soon forgets * 
for he was never taught to dwell upon it as of great 
importance ; and^ in general, what he knows of it is 
so little, that it is scarcely worth remembrance. 

When he has acquired his fortune, which he may 
very wdl do, with little other knowledge but that of 
addition and multiplication ; though he prides him<^ 
self on having had a liberal education ; yet he ao^ 
kirowledges, that he has found little advantage from 
the classics, and holds them in low esteem.f He 
declares, that a son of his shall adhere to the four 
first rales. He seldom looks beyond the circum- 
scribed horizon of the accompting-house, even when 

• Quintiliano 

Ut mBltum ? duo sufficient. Res nulla miporis 
Constabit patri quam filius. 
• To Quintiliany the schoolmaster, how much ? Two sesterces wilt 
be enough, Ifothing will cost a father less than a son. 

Juvenal. 
t This disesteem may be accounted for by the old obtervation,. 
Ignod nulla cupido est. We have no desire for that which we knou> 
nothing about. 
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admitted into the council-chamber ; and he coiitH- 
bute$> both by his discourse and example^ to bring 
the classical mode of education into disrepute. He. 
pretends to have been trained according to its rules,: 
and grounds his pretensions on the very little of Latin 
grammar which he very imperfectly learned, in a 
very short time, when his attention was almost con- 
fined, both by parental and preceptorial authority, 
to a. mechanical attainment, and to a single science.. 
I need not use argument in recommending the 
study of French and geography to the intended mer-. 
qhant* Their obvious utility is universally understood. . 
. It is well known, and muoh to be lamented, that? 
the shafts of wit and ridicule have often been success- 
fully thrown at city jnagistrates, and other public* 
characters^ whose offices ought to secure respect.. 
This unfortunate circumstance has been entirely! 
owing to that defect in their education, which their 
wealth could never compensate. Though they ought, 
to qualify themselves for the desk ; yet they should 
recollect, that they are not to remain there always : 
but: should let their minds be early imbued with that 
el^ance, which will remain with them, and consti- 
tute them gentlemen, whatever may be their em-, 
ployment.'!*' . 

, * HomiQeflirerum gerendarum gnari, ad oegotia exequenda idpoei*^ 
fprtasse sunt, et in specialibua judicio non malo utuntur. Venim con-^ 
silia de siimmis rerum, eonimque inventio et administratio recta fell* 
cius a literatis promanant Mere men of business are perhaps well 
enough qualified to manage common affairs, and in particulars have 
a pretty good judgment. But counsels of high moment, and 
the proper invention and execution of them, succeed best in the hands 
of men of letters. Lo^d Bacoi^, 
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SECTION XVL 

ON LflAftKiNG FRENCH A.'t SCtiCtOL. ' 

The French language abounds with authors elie- 
gant, lively, learned, ttnd classicaL A, scholar can- 
not, in this age, dispense with it. To be ignorant of 
it, is to cut off a copious source of amusement and 
information. I need not expatiate, on.' its ntililty to 
the man of business, and the ornament Jt adds to (He 
accomplished gentleman... Its use and its grace ar^ 
sufficiently understood. 

But whether boys should begin to learn it so early 
as they sometimes do, admits of doubt. 1 need not 
observe, that the lapse of a considerable time is ne- 
cessary to mature the mind as w;ell,as the body, 
like the body, the mind may, at a very .early age, 
be overladen and contracted in its growth. I would 
therefore begin with the most important object^ ajqd 
.lay a good foundation. The Latin grammar 1 con- 
^sider as the most important object at that age, and as 
-the avenue to future improvements. Let not tlie 
scholar then be introduced to French till h^ has made 
a progress in the knowledge of the Latin grammar, 
. At the age of ten or twelve, and before, if the boy 
has abilities, this preparation may be in a great 
measure completed. The knowledge of Latin words^ 
l^a well as of the grammar, will contribute ^^eatly 
)bO facilitate the acquisition of French. 

French should by all means be taught gramma- 
tically. . And when the pupil has not learned the 
Latin ^grammar, he must begin with the first ele^ 
meats of the French, and go through them accurately; 
for sotoe grammar must be learned with accuracy, 
^ut when he is acquainted with the parts of speech, 
arid the general piriiicipl^s pf graqainar in all lan7 
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guages, which he will be by learning the Latin 
grammar, I cannot see any necessity for going over 
the same ground in a French g^ammaj; which, how- 
ever, is pot uncommonly required, to the great im* 
pediment of the student. 

It will therefore require judgment in the French 
Tnaster, to select such parts only of the grammar as 
are absolutely necessary* Hiese are of themsdvcs 
sufficiently numerous. 

1 will likewise recommend it to him to introduce 
the student to reading an easy author, as soon as the 
nouns, pronouns, and regular verbs are learned. Thi^ 
early entrance on reading authors greatly accelerates 
a progress in the French language, and, indeed, in 
all languages. The subject matter of a book, espe- 
cially if it be narrative and entertaining, alleviates 
the labour of acquiring the knowledge of a new lan- 
guage. But when the boy is confined during six ot 
twelve months to thfe dry rules of a grammar, he i$ 
naturally induced to hate the study of a language 
which presents to him nothing but irksome toil. The 
perusal of an easy author not only makes the study 
pleasant, but also illustrates and fixes in the mind 
the rules of grammar. 

I believi^ the greater number of parents wish their 
sons to learn French, chiefly that they may be ena- 
bled to speak the language. This is certainly a 
valuable attainment ;* but 1 think an ability to read 
and taste the beauties of the celebrated Pi-eudi 



* It enables the hqy to trfmsact mercantile business, and facilitates 
the at^qni&ition of money; and is, for that reason alone, rahied hy 
jmAff parftOU, wiio ^re not aware that «^i$A« 4««^aXA<^ iw mAijmkMK 
*' OMjlflv^B^re the chief of our po6«i^8aioQ(s.^' J0^M.liMO^e^H,, 

The powor of readipg the majiy fine autbprs of Fraiiccj, is the W 
objept of the liberal scholar ; though to speak it^ is highly neqessaiy to 
a man of btisbiesB and of die worid. ^ "■ - 
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mnters, is afoo lughly TaluaUe(« If a xfndent cela 
learn to do both mp^ifeotion^it is doubtless most 
to be desired. B^t I have ol^enred, tluit the Fxench 
conversation of many boys, dismissed as completed 
from celebrated French schools, bas been but a 
barbarous jargon. To learn to speak French with 
real elegance, and with fluency, it will be necessary 
to reside -some time among the natives of France, 
and to write it correctly will require much time and 
attention ; but to read it even with ease, may be 
soon acquired with moderate application ; and it is^ 
in every respect, an eligible acquisition. 

There is no necessity to point out the proper 
books to be read in the study of the French language. 
Those which are commonly used in places of educa- 
tion, are for the most part proper. They are, C3ril 
Bias, Telemachus, Variet^s Historiques, and a few 
others, both entertaining and well- written. I will 
only give a caution, that none of Voltaire's books be 
admitted at a very early age • Let the student, when 
his judgment is mature, select those books which' he 
taost approves, whatever they may be ; but let not 
the young mind be poisoned, ©n^rfet entrance into 
life, by obtruding on its attention the writings of a 
Hbertkie and a sceptic. 

Thieve was a time ^hen e veti profound scholars Aliii 
celebrited writers, were unacquainted with French i 
but it is so generally studied And understood in the 
present age, that to be ignorant of it is both a/ dis- 
grace and a disadvantage- It ought seldom to be 
omitted in education; for to the man of business 
it is always useful, and often necessary. To the 
scholar it is the source of pleasure and improvement. 
But yet it will not supply the place of classical 
learning; and it is a Happy circumstance, that in 
most of the seminaries origkiaUy consecrated to the 
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study of the ancient authons only, opportunities are 
now aflforded for the acquisition of an^ elegant and 
useful modem language*^ 



SECTION XVII. 

ON THE ORNAMENTAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS* 

Fac periculum in Uteris^ 
, Fac in Palettr^, in rousicis. Qiue liberum- 

Scire aeqiium est addlescentem, solertem dabo. 

Try him m learning, try him in the exercises, in music, I vUl answer fur it 

he is weU shilUd in every thing which a young gentleman ought to hnow, 

Ter. 

It is not necessary to admonish the world of the 
value of accomplishments which contribute, to ex- 
terior grace. They are in their nature such as strike 
the eye of the beholder upon intuition. They render 
the impression, received on the first sight of a person, 
favourable to his general character, and they are, 
therefore, universally pursued. They ought to b^ 
pursued, but not without restriction. 
: They are often considered, even by the parent aa 
well as by the child, as of the first importance ; as 
piore likely to contribute to good success in the 
world,t than solid merit. If this is really the case 
sometimes, and I am sure it is not always, yet it 
surely ought not to be so, and ,the reform should 
begin in the rising generation* Boys, therefore, 

* Italian. is very desirable to a scholar; but it is not usually taught 
in schools. He that understands French and Latin will be able to 
teach it himself, for it is Yery leasy to read and understand it, if not 
to speak it. .Lei him read a chapter or two «veiy other day, for twt> 
or three months, in an Italian Testament, and he will sooi^ be able to. 
read Guicciardini^ Boccace, &c. 

t Parents, who profess Chnstianity, should consider that this' world 
is but a part of their children's existence, and shcmld be anxious to 
render education preparatory to a better state. ^ 
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should "be taught to value external graces^ only in a 
subordinate degree. Great care mustbe takeo; that 
external show may not be viewed in so favourable a 
light as to appear capable of becoming the substitute 
of moral and intellectual excellence. The too high 
estimation of the ornamental qualifications is in-; 
jurious to the individual and to the community. It 
causes a neglect of serious and useful pursuits, such 
as are necessary to the general welfare ; and it intro- 
duces ignorance, want of principle^ levity of mind 
and behaviour, irreligion, and immorality. r 

When the boy is once taught to esteem religioa 
learning, truth, benevolence, and a power of be- 
coming useful to himself and others, as they ought 
to be esteemed, as qualities which do honour to 
human nature, and surpass all the little arts of 
pleasing by external deportment, as nauch as a rea- 
sonable nature exceeds the bestial ; then let him be, 
introduced to the study of those arts, whose true 
use and end are to cause virtue, who is lovely in^ her 
own nature, to appear still more amiable.* 

With these ideas in his mind, let the boy learn to 
dance.f It will contribute to his health and to his 

* Orav <j»va-€i ro xoXX®- eiriMa-fMJ rpou^ 

** When the fair form, which nature gave, is graced 
With virtuous manners, then whoe'er draws near 
Is doubly captivated." Menander. 

t Neque enim gestum componi ad similitudinem saltationis volo, 
sed subesse aliquid, in h^c exercitatione puerili, unde nos, non id 
agentes, furtim decor ille dilscentibus traditus prosequatur. I would 
not have the carriage of the person composed so as to resemble 
dancing, but I would have something remain from this puerile ex^ 
ercise, whence that graceful air, which was given us when we learned 
to dance, may insensibly steal upon us when we are not thinking of it. 

Ut recta sint brachia, ne indoctae rusticseque manus, ne status in- 
decorus, ne qua in proferendis pedibus inscitia, ne caput oculique ab ' 
alia corporis inclinatione dissideant. That the arms be straight, that 

VOL. IV. D 
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growth. It will give the human form, in the em- 
bellishment of which nature has bestowed peculiar 
care, the power of displaying its natural beauty and 
symmetry.* It will strengthen the limbs, and render 
them fit for their proper exertion. A skill in the art, 
independent of other advantages, is desirable, as it 
enables young people to join in a diversion, which, 
in decent company, is no less innocent than pleasing. 
When, therefore, the parent approves it, there can 
be no reasonable objection to placing the scholar 
under the dancing-master. The methods commonly 
adopted are such as, I am sure, I will not pretend 
to improve. 

Fencing, as a gymnastic art, is highly usefiil in 
strengthening the body. If the scholar chooses to 
pursue it, and has a convenient opportunity, he should 
not neglect it ; since it furnishes an excellent mode 
of bodily exercise, after the labour of the mind in a 
sedentary employment. 

The learning of the military exercise, which is 
now very common, is, in seversd points of view, be- 
neficial. It gives a manliness of mien, it renders 
the body erect, and the limbs robust; and it qua- 
lifies youth to defend their country in an effectual 
manner, when called out by an emergency. It may 



the hands be not awkward andrustic, that the .manner of standing 
be not unbecoming, that there may not appear a want of skill in 
advancing the feet, that the head and eyes may not disagree with 
the inclination of the rest of the body. Quint. 

^a^M Tt> hwa/^iw ^€d<r$cu. " If there should l)e a coiBcidencc of 
beauteouA morals in the minds of anyone, and of appearances in his 
form conei^Kmding to them, in harmony nvith them, and pextidpatiiAg 
of the same original stamp* thio would be a most I^autifiil sight to Jma 
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likewise have an indirect influence, in inspiring 
manly sentiments, and insinuating a love of order.* 

Music furnishes a sweet amusement to the man of 
letters.f Boys are not often initiated in it at schools. 
With great propriety, they are usually left to follow, 
in this particular, the impulse of their genius or 
their inclination. Without the co-operation of these, 
no valuable proficiency is ever made in performing 
on a musical instrument. Scarcely any art is pur- 
sued invitd Minerva^ or without a natural turn for 
it, so unsuccessfully as music. And, indeed, to ar- 
rive at any great excellence in it requires more 
time and attention than can well be bestowed by 
him who follows any other pursuit with ardour. 
The lover of music, who has full employment of 
another kind, and who has not any very remarkable 
degree of genius for music, should content himself 
with hearing skilful performers! opportunities for 
which abound in this musical age and nation. 

Drawing is frequently taught at schools ; not often 
with any singular success. It is, however, a very 
convenient as well as agreeable accomplishment; 
and, where a genius for it evidently appears, no care 
should be spared in its cultivation. But as drawing 
is a sedentary amusement, I do not particularly re- 



^ It ia the selence of Tactics ; but the abovementioned efiEect » sot, 
I believe, often produced by it. 

t 1 ^ope it is not true, which has been said, << In comes music at 
one ear ; out goes wit at another.*' Erasmus says, Tibicines mente 
cfapti. Pipers have hut little sense. I suppose this arose from the 
idea that those who studied music effectually had little time for im- 
provement of the mind. ^^ These instruments (says ^^cham) make 

a toan's wit so soft and smooth, so tender and quaisy, that they be less 

able to brook strong and tough studies." 1 hope musicians will 

remove, by application to such studies as improve the understanding, 
an aspersion so disgraceful to their art^ 

D2 
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commend it to the literary stqdeot. His leisure^ 
hours should be spent in active diversion. 

1 will in general advise, that, Mrhatever orna- 
mental accomplishments the student v^ishes to pur- 
sue, he toay call to mind, what has often been 
repeated with a sigh, that life is short and art long. 
Much time and much attention must not be be- 
stowed, in the contracted space of human life, on 
objects which afford little rational pleasure, and no 
real advantage of any kind to the individual, or to 
society. It is, indeed, far better to consume time in 
employments merely innocent, than in vice or in 
malignant actions ; but true, permanent, and heart- 
felt happiness is to be derived from a benevolent 
conduct, and from useful exertions. Ornamental 
qualifications and amusing attainments may please, 
indeed> during the short period of youth ; but, alas ! 
the old age which has no more than these to sup- 
port* and recommend it, would be ridiculously con- 
temptible, if it were not truly pitiable. Men are 
too little inclined to look so far before them, and to 
provide for that period, which, if it is destitute 
of rational amusement and of solid improvements, 
must be spent either in a state of stupid insensibility, 
of in wretchedness. 

If the antediluvian duration of life still continued, 
what accomplishment is there at which an ingenuous 
mind would not aspire ? But to spend the greatest 
portion of threescore years and ten, in trifling or 
useless pursuits, is pitiable folly. 

* Observe what supports the great Cicero provided for his old age : 
in his letters to Atticus he says, Bibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam 
despondeajs, quamvis acrem amatorem inveneris; nam ego omnes 
meas vindemiolas eb reservo, ut illud subsidium senectuti parem .... 
Noli desperare ut libros tuos facere |)os8im meos. Quod si assequor,. 
supero Crassum divitiis : atque omnium agros, lucos, prata cootemno. 
Take care you do not engage your library to any one, though you 
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SECTION XVIII. 

ON THE NECESSITY AND METHOD OF LEARNING GEpGRAPHT, ETC* 

Totam licet animis, tanquain oculis, lustrare terram mariaque omnia. One 
may survey the whole earth, and all the seas which surround it, in the mind, 
just as if they were presented to the eyes. Ci c. 

There is nothing which contributes more to ac- 
celerate the improvement of the scholar, and to render 
his progress agreeable, than a proper care to present 
all the ideas with which he is to be furnished clearly 
to his apprehension. This is not often sufficiently 
regarded. Boys learn much of what they are taught, 
by rote, often without any ideas at all, and almost 
always with confused and imperfect ideas. They are 
apt to consider their business .merely as a task, 
without any view to valuable improvement; and if 
-they can go through it with impunity, they are little 
solicitous concerning the advantage to be derived 
from it. 

Among other proofs of the imperfection and the 
confusion of boys' ideas, may be numbered their 
usual ignorance of geography, at the time they^are 
reading history. At many capital schools sc»cely 
any attention is paid to geography, especially among 
the younger boys ; who are, however, often engaged 
in reading Eutropius, Justin, Caesar, and many other 
Justprians ancient and modem, Latin and English. 

Obscurity and confusion are at all times painful. 
It is no wonder that boys, while they are unac- 
quainted with geography, appear to receive little en- 

should find an eager purchaser; for I reserve all my little pro- 
perty to purchase this support for my old age, . . Do not despair of 
my being able to make your books my own, which if I do, shall sur- 
pass Crassus in riches, and shall despise all their lands, looods^ 
itndmeadmoSf Cic. 
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tertainment from histories which abound in amusing 
events. They are travelling in the dark. They see 
nothing around them distinctly; and, at the end 
of their journey, they find the consequence little 
more than fatigue. 

At a very early age, then, I would introduce the 
pupil to a knowledge of geography. But I would 
not place a geographical treatise in his hands. I 
would not burden his memory, or distract his at« 
tention, with too many or too minute particulars* 
I would at first only give him the maps of Europe, 
of England, of Italy, and 6( Greece* They should 
be such as are printed distinctly, and not too fully 
crowded. The use of maps should be familiarly 
explained ; and then the pupil will be well able to 
inform himself of the situation of principal places^ 
and of feuch as occur most frequently in reading the 
classics and the Roman historians. Ancient geo- 
graphy should at first engross his attention, t* he 
same method should soon after be used, to introduce 
him to a general idea of the modem. 

But as the pupil advances in age, he most be led 
to higher improvements. Still I think the best and 
the easiest method is, to point out the places in 
maps, and not yet to perplex him with an unenter- 
teining geographical treatise. 

When he has made considerable improvements in 
grammar and classical learning, he may enter cm 
Cellarius. Not that I would recommend an atten- 
tion to every part of this book at school. It will, 
I think, be fully sufficient to dwell with attenti<»i 
on Greece and Italy. A knowledge of other coun- 
tries, sufficient for <iiis period of life, may be gained 
by a careftil and repeated inspection of maps, with- 
out reading long and dull catalogues 0;f proper naines; 
a method which tends to render difficult und d^^ 
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gusting a study in itself naturally pleasant and 
remarkably easy.* 

The facility and the use of this science will in- 
duce the judicious student to make a great progress 
in it. He will, therefore, study modern geography, 
even with more accuracy than the ancient. Fre- 
quent and attentive inspection of maps will avail 
him most in this pursuit, throughout all its parts. 
Whenever a name of an unknown place occurs in 
reading, let the student mark it in his pocket-book, 
to be searched for in the map at a convenient op- 
portunity. I do not think it right to turn imme- 
diately from the book to the map, on every such 
occasion; because it will interrupt ^ course of 
reading, divert the attention from the main object, 
and be the cause of losing some idea, or some im- 
provement of greater value than the knowledge of 
a local situation. 

There is a great abundance of treatises on this 
easy science. The vanity of some, and the hope of 
gain in others, have urged many to publish what they 
could compile without difl&culty, Cellarius I have 
recommended to the school-boy as a guide to ancient 
geography ; Guthrie I will recommend as a guide to 
modern. In that useful compilation be will find a 
great number of particulars, not merely geographical, 
which ought to be known to every individual. Though 
D'Anville'fi Geography is sel(3U>mused in schools, yet 
the scholar ought to be informed,, that his maps are 
held in the highest esteem. Their price alone pre- 
vents them from being universally received. 

* *• Geography was bat a spwt, and like a pleasant voyage to as ; 
We fell down rivers in their gende cnrrent, then put out to sea, viewed 
the coasts, entered the ports and cities, then went up the country, &c." 
Bossubt's Acc. of the Educ. of the Dauphin. 

It may certainly be rendered a most j^easiog divefttOQi if inter- 
spersed y^ih historical remarks. 
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Mathematical geography, or that part of it which 
is connected with astronomy, may be deferred till 
the pupil arrives at a mature age, unless he displays 
a very early genius and inclination for mathematics. 
The drawing of maps, and other minute labours in 
the pursuit of geography, may be desirable to a 
person who is designed for some employment con- 
nected with surveying or navigation, but are an 
unnecessary toil to the liberal scholar. For him, 
an attentive inspection of maps already drawn, to- 
gether with an historical account of places, will be 
folly sufficient. 

With respect to mathematical science, and those 
which depend upon it, I think they cannot often be 
pursued at classical schools, consistently with other 
studies more immediately necessary in early youth. 
The Elements of Euclid must not be omitted in a 
liberal education; but perhaps they ought to be 
attended to at the university, rather than at school. 
Astronomy, and natural and experimental philosophy 
in all its branches, will also be mote properly com- 
prehended in the course of academical studies.* The 
lectures read in the universities on these subjects, are 
admirably well fitted to accomplish the ingenious 
pupil in these delightful and improving sciences. 
In those places, a large and costly apparatus is 
always at hand, and the professors who read lec- 
tures are, for the most part^ men of great and solid 
merit, with little ostentation. 

* The laws of England must also be comprehended among the 
academical studies. The excellent institution of the Vinerian pro- 
fessorship is a noble acqui^tion to the glories of Oxford. But Bkck- 
stone's Commentaries, the finst fruits of that estaUishment, haye ali^ost 
rendered subsequent lectures unnecessary. These (especially the first 
and fourth volumes) well read will be quite sufficient for the liberal 
4M^lar, who studies not the subject with a view to qualify himself for 
a practical profession. 
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And yfet if a boy has a peculiar torn for mathe- 
matics, it should be early cultivated ; as, indeed, 
should all very predominant tendencies to peculiar 
excellence. Intervals may be found, in a course of 
classical study, for improvement in mathematical 
knowledge; and I will recommend, as excellent 
performances, the books written by Dr. Wells* on 
these subjects, professedly for the use of young 
gentlemen. They will very successfully prepare the 
way for a future progress in the university. 



SECTION XIX. 

ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE COURSE OF EDUCATION 
AT SCHOOL. 

^* Here we may learn to adora and fashion our life after the virtues of others 
as in a loakip^-g^lass." Plutarch. 

It must be remembered, that the most important 
views in education are to open the mind for the 
reception of general - knowledge, arid to prepare it, 



* " Nothing," says he in his preface to his Young Gentleman s 
Geometry, " has more discouraged young gentlemen from entering 
upon geometry, than the notion, that a comjJetTent knowledge of such 
geometrical elements as are of most use in the common concerns of 
life, cannot he attained without extraordinary pains and time. And 
this notion seems to owe its rise to an opinion, that all Euclid's Ele- 
ments are necessarily to he understood, in order to attain such a 

knowledge To remove, therefore, this wrong notion, I have 

reduced most, if not all those elements that are of the greatest use, 
and most requisite to he known hy young gentlemen, under twenty- 
eight principal propositions ; viz. twelve theorems and twelve problems 
relating to lines and planes, and four theorems relating to solids.'' 

Wells. 

In his other little treatises also, he has given us a great deal of kernel 
with litdQ shell. 
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in particular, for the reception of that species and 
degree of knowledge which is required in the sphere 
destined for the exertion of its activity. It is not 
the business of the school to complete, but to pre- 
pare. They who pretend to teach every part of un- 
necessary knowledge, and to finish the improvements 
of the student during the time that can be spent in 
a school, are considered by the intelligent as de- 
ceivers and empirics. Those instructors do their 
duty well, who point out the various avenues of 
learning, and, by leading their pupils a little way 
into each, enable them to proceed alone in the years 
of maturity.* As many avenues as can well be com- 
prehended, without impeding the progress of the 
scholar, must be opened for his view, and for his 
admission, t 

History, therefore, must be included. But his- 
tory is a most extensive field. I would only intro- 
duce the boy into a part of it, lest he should be 
discouraged and confused by the immensity of the 
prospect. His attention should be confined to the 
more striking parts of ancient history, and to the 
history of his own country. 

With respect to ancient history, it is true, that he 
reads several original historians^ as lessons at school. 
But though from these he may derive a knowledge 

Euclid's Elements, however, it has been well observed, constitute 
the best introduction to rational logic, or the art of reasoning justfy and 
accurately in life and in learning. As matters of taste, they also form 
most delightful subjects ; for pure intellectual truth is the most beau* 
tiful object which the mind can contemplate. 

* Plato divided education into Propsedia and Psedia ; the one pre- 
paratory, the oAer perfecting. At school, we ought to pretend to no 
more than the Propaedia. The Paedia is the business of the university, 
or of private application. 

f ** The taking a taste of every sort of knowledge is necessary to 
form the mind, and is the only way to give the understan<Ung its due 
improvement to the fuU extent of its capacity." Lockb. 
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of the language, I have seldom found that he has 
received any great addition to historical information. 
The reason of this is, that he seldom reads enough 
of them i that be reads detached passages ; or that 
he reads them at such intervals, as cause him to lose 
the thread of the narration. His attention is paid 
less to the subject, than to the expression. It 
cannot well be otherwise ; ♦ for he reads Eutropius, 
Nepos, Justin, and Caesar, at a time when his know- 
ledge of their language is very imperfect, and when 
the principal object in view^ is to learn the meaning 
of I^tin words, both as they stand singly, and as 
they are coinbined ia a sentence. The page of 
history at this period is only the instrument for the 
accomplishment of this purpose.f 

The best method of giving him a clear and a 
cmnprehensive knowledge Of ancient history, is, to 
place in his hands some history well written in 
English. The first and second volutne of RoUin's 
Anci^it History will be very proper. Select lives of 
Plutarch, the History of Rome by Question and 
Answet, commonly received, and Goldsmith s His- 
tory of Greece and Rome, % will give a boy as much 
knowledge of Ancient History as he can receive at 
school consistently with his other occupations. Most 
of these I wish to be read by the boy, as the amuse^ 
ment of his leisure hours. They can scarcely be 

* Neque velim ego in prima setate historiam cum Latinitatis dls- 
pendio disci, cujus potior tuuc ratio habenda. / would not at the 
earliest age have history learned at the expense ofLatinityy which 
is then to be more valued. Morhof. 

t But let him early be taught to taste and be nourished by Livii 
lactea ubertas, the milky richness of Livy, Quintilian. 

X These were hasty works, compiled merely to supply present wants ; 
but, as Goldsmith certainly possessed genius, it has sometimes shone 
out and irradiated the gloom of a dull compilation. 
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read in the school, without interfering with very 
important pursuits ; with pursuits, which cannot be 
postponed, like history, till the age of manhood. 

I earnestly recommend an attention to the Greek 
and Roman history in particular ; not only for the 
necessary and ornamental knowledge which they 
furnish, but also for the noble, manly, and generous 
sentiments which they tend to inspire. He who, in 
his early age, has been taught to study and revere 
the characters of the sages, heroes, statesmen^ and 
philosophers, who adorn the annals of Greece and 
Rome, will necessarily imbibe the most liberal no- 
tions. H^ will catch a portion of that generous 
enthusiasm, which has warmed the hearts, and di^ 
rected the conduct, of the benefactors and ornaments 
of the human race. 

' A Latin and Greek scholar must not be ignorant 
of the annals of his own country. If this should 
be the case, he will appear inferior, in the eyes of 
common observers, to many boys whose education 
has been in other respects much confined. They 
are in themselves capable of rewarding his atteaition 
most amply. A very particular study of them may, 
indeed, very properly be deferred till a more ad- 
vanced age,* but a little introductory knowledge is 
tiertainly desirable at the school. I know not a 
better book for the purpose of communicating it to 
boys than the book already adopted in schools, 

* Ancient history is more proper for a young classical student, be- 
cause it has usually been better written than the modern. Quia 
provenere ibi magna scriptorum ingenia, per terranim orbem, Teterum 
facta pro maximis celebrantur. The exploits of the Greeks are cele^ 
brated throughout the world, as the greatest that ever appeared, 
because there arose, in those countries, historians of great genius. 
Not (the historian means to insinuate) that the exploits themselves are 
always greater than those achieved in other nations. Sallust. 
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written in question and answer, and abounding 
with prints. 

English biography I strongly recommend, as more 
entertaining, and perhaps more useful, than civil his- 
tory at large. I do not recollect any biographical 
work which is particularly and properly adapted to 
the nse of schools* It is, I think, a desideratum. It 
should be elegantly written, and consist principally, 
but by no means entirely, of the lives of the learned. 

A knowledge of feigned history, or mythology, 
is absolutely necessary to the reader of the classics.* 
I do not recommend Took s Pantheon. That book, 
though it displays much learning, and has been long 
and generally received, is surely improper for boys. 
It contains many ideas, and many expressions, which 
may equally corrupt the morals and the taste of the 
young students. I would substitute in its room the 
abridgement of Spenqe's Polymetis. This, if it in- 
cludes not so many particulars, includes enough, and 
is written with elegance and delicacy. Dr. King's 
History of the Heathen Gods is a useful book for the 
purpose ; but I by no means approve the practice of 
bestowing much time in such pursuits. The little 
treatise of Juvencius is exceedingly well adapted to 
the purpose. This part of knowledge is certainly 
necessary to throw a proper light on the ancient 
writers ; but I would not proceed any farther in 
pursuit of it, than is indispensably required. 

A little chronology will be highly useful.f It is 

* Ne ea quidem quae siint a clarioribus poetis ficta negligere. We 
must not overlook even the fictions of the more illustrious poets. 

QUINTILIAN. 

t Let the student remember that chronology is of two kinds, iro^mij 
and T<xyixi3, the historical and the technical : — the historical marks the 
years of great events and illustrious persons, the technical lays down 
the principles of chronological computation. 
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unavoidably a dull and unentertaining study,* It 
will be sufficient if the pupil is at first furnished with 
general ideas in it, and with a knowledge of a few 
remarkable aeras and epochas. Chronological tables 
abound, and they are in general sufficiently accurate. 
They may be referred to as easily as an almanack. 

It must be remembered, that the reason why I 
recommend introductory books only on historical, 
mythological, and chronological subjects, is, that I 
am suggesting hints to a boy, or a very young man. 
To a proficient in learning I should recommend, if 
I presumed to offer my advice, large and original 
treatises. I might enumerate a great variety of these 
in our own, and in several modem languages. But 
the voice of fame, and his own judgment, will be 
sufficient to direct him in the selection. 



SECTION XX. 

ON LEARNING TO SPEAK OR READ WITH PROPRIETY, AND 
ON REPETITIONS OF AUTHORS* 

Nolo exprimi Uteras putidiht, nolo obscurari n«^ligentiiis ; nolo verba exMker 
exanimata ex; re ; nolo inftata -et quasi anhelata g^ravius. / would not have 
the letters affectedlif expressed^ I would not have them carelessly confused; 
I would not ftave the words come out faintly^ and as \fihe speaker was out of 
breath ; I would not have them mouthedy and as it were laboured from the 
lungs with pttffing- and blowing-. Cic . 

There has long been a just complaint that men, 
whose attainments in learning have rendered them 
highly I'espectable, have not been able to display 
their knowledge with any great credit to themselves, 
or advantage to others, from a defect or a fault in 
their mode of elocution.f 

* Yet many spend their lives about the shells and husks of learning? 
without ever tasting the sweetness of the kernel and the fruit ; difficiles 
hahentes nugas, making muck ado about trifles. 

t The ungraceful tones of boys educated in the northern counties are 
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It is, therefore, become a very desirable object in 
education to enable boys to speak well. If the boy 
is designed for the church, or the law, it is absolutely 
necessary. If he is designed for no particular pro- 
fession, yet a clear and manly utterance is a valuable 
acquisition. A part of the time spent at school 
should always be devoted to the pursuit of this use- 
ful and elegant accomplishment. 

The proper mode, then, of pursuing it, is all that 
claims our present examination. I shall not enu- 
merate the methods which appear to me wrong and 
ineffectual ; but shall prescribe that which I think 
most conducive to the end in view. 

At the age of thirteen, provided the boy is pretty 
far advanced in the classics, sufficiently advanced to 
be able to aflbrd time and attention to other objects, 
he should enter on the art of speaking. There are 
many books written on it, and many rules are usually 
given to the student, previously to his entrance on 
the practice. But I advise that these shall not be 
used, if used at all, till he shall have been a little 
while accustomed to the practice. Natural sense 
and natural taste, a good ear,* and well-formed 
organs of speech, under the guidance of a skilful 
living instructor, will eflfectually accomplish this 
purpose, without any painful attention to dry and 
unentertaining rules of art ; to rules which often give 
flto appearance of difficulty to pursuits in themselves 
easy and pleasant. 

Once in every week I advise, that scholars of the 

a great disadvantage to their sense and learning. They sometimes 
raider tioiem in some degree ridiculoos in the senate, at the bar, and in 
the pulpit, at the same time that their sense may deserve respect 

* I insist very much on this quality, for eloquence is most strictly 
aad properly music. MoMTixij comprehends poetry and oratory, no 
kti^AiA bufmoBKHS sound wi4iOfit seme* 
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age and qualifications already specified, shall re- 
hearse, in the hearing of all the boys in a school, 
seated in form as auditors, some celebrated passage 
from Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, Cicero, Livy, Vir- 
gil, Milton, Shakspeare, Pope, or Addison. I wish 
to adhere scrupulously to these original writers, or at 
least, to those among their successors whose cha- 
racters are established. I would, for the sake of 
drawing a line not to be passed over, admit no authors 
but such as these ; for these are fully sufficient to 
form the taste, as well as to furnish matter for the 
practice of elocution. And when once minor or ob- 
scure authors are admitted as models for the young 
speaker, there is danger of corrupting his taste. I 
know there are numerous writers, besides those I 
have mentioned, of great merit. These may be read 
at a subsequent period with great pleasure and ad- 
vantage. But I would confine the attention of the 
student in speaking, to authors, whether Greek, 
Latin, or English, who have obtained, or who at least 
deserve, the rank of classics ; especially when he is 
to commit their passages to memory, as in the pre- 
sent case. I must mention, by the way, that the 
learning by heart the most beautiful passages of the 
finest authors is a very great collateral advantage 
attending the study of the art of speaking in this 
method. 

The first object is, to habituate the scholar ta 
speak slowly and distinctly. The greater part cf 
boys have fallen into a careless and precipitate man- 
ner of articulating their words. Till this fault is re- 
moved, no improvement can be made in elegance or 
expression. A distinct enunciation in speaking re- 
sembles perspicuity in writing. Without it there 
can be no graceful elocution, as without perspicuity 
there can be no beauty of style. Let some months 
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be employed in obtaining these primary and important 
points, a slow and distinct utterance. This of itself 
is a valuable attainment. One of the best methods 
of introducing it, I have found to be a motion of the 
instructor's hand, resembling the beating of time in 
music, and directing the pauses of the learner, and 
the slower or quicker progress of his pronunciation. 
I have also found, as I doubt not others have likewise, 
that it is very useful to insist, during the exercise, 
that every syllable, but especially the last, shall 
clearly, and almost separately, strike the ear. Boys 
are apt to drop the last syllable. They must not, 
however dwell upon it too long. Caution is neces- 
sary, to prevent the slow and distinct manner from 
degenerating to the heavy and the sluggish. But 
really this seldom happens. Boys of parts are ge- 
nerally too voluble. They oftener want the bridle 
than the spur. During this process all monotony, 
and, indeed, all disagreeable tones whatever, must 
be carefully corrected. For if they are suffered to 
grow into a habit, the diflSculty of removing them is 
great indeed ; and it is really amazing, how unna- 
tural and disgusting are the tones of many boys, 
who have been taught to read by vulgar persons, 
without subsequent correction. 

When a slow and distinct utterance is obtained, 
and the disagreeable tones corrected, the graces of 
elocution will claim the pupil's attention. And here 
I cannot help remarking, that I have seldom seen a 
very graceful manner in boys, who yet have not 
been without instruction in this accomplishment. 
Their instructors have almost universally taught 
them a bold, an aflfected, and a theatrical manner. 
They have aimed at something more showy and 
striking than the plain, natural, easy, distinct, and 
properly modulated style of pronunciation. The 

VOL. IV. E 
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orasequeode has bton, that heirei^s of taste havis. 
laughed and pitied. 

Modesty, whatever some dissipated and injudi- 
eious parents may think on the subject, is one of the 
most becoming graiceii of a boy. \^hen he spieaks in 
public, it is one of the finest rhetorical ornaments 
that can be used. The best writers on the subject 
of rhetoric have prescribed the appearance of mo- 
desty, even in men. It is not, therefore, wonderful 
that the want of it in boys (and it must always be 
wanting where a theatrical manner is adopted) should 
give disgust. A loud rant, and a violent tone of 
voice, can never please in a boy, unless, indeed^ he 
is acting a play. But as few boys are sent to school 
to be prepared for a theatrical life, I think the thea- 
trical manner ought to be exploded from a school.* 
The classical manner, as I shall call it, must prevail 
in ei^ery seminary devoted to ancient learning ; for 
there, if ancient learning is properly understood and 
cultivated, taste must prevail. I wish, then» no mode 
of speaking to be taught and encouraged at a classi* 
cal school^ which would not please an Attic audience. 

I think that the greater part of instructors insist 
too much on action.f Much actbn requires a degree 
of confidence unbecoming in a boy* Yet without 
that unbecoming confidence, it will be awkward ; 
and if it is awkward, it will render the finest speech 
and the besit delivery ridiculous. I have been prfe* 
sent on many public occasions when boys have 
spoken ; and I never yet observed above one or two 
who used action without exposing themselves to the 
derision of the audience. Good nature led the 
hearers to conceal their displeasure from die boys^ 

« ■ ' ■ ■ - . , - . . ■ t ■ ■-- rr ■ ■ , , I . , ■ . -. . 1 - T-^ 

* Pkrimum aberit a scenico. Let it be very distant from the 
maimer of t^e stage. Quint. 

t More properly called Gesture. 
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but it waa evidfent tp others. Npne seem^ tQ liitvt 
approved it but the more illiterate; 

It is usual in many schools to act English plajrs; 
The exercise may possibly improve the boys in utter- 
ance, hut there are many inconveniences attending 
it. The various preparations, and the rehearsiils^ 
break in greatly upon the time which ought to be 
spent in classical and grammatical study. Nor is the 
losfe of time the only evil. The boy's attention ba-r 
comes engrossed by his part, which he is to perform 
before a large and mixed audience. The hope of ap- 
plause, the dresses, the scenery, all conspire to cap- 
tivate his imagination, and to make him loathe* in 
comparison, his lexicon and grammar. I. am toot 
sure that some moral corruption may not ariee from 
several circumstances unavoidable in the represanta- 
tidn. The theatrical mode of speaking* which has 
been acquired by it, has seldom pleased the best 
judges. Perhaps some improvement may arise firom 
acting a play of Terence or Sophocles ; but I doubt 
whether a boy will be the better for emulating a 
stroller in a bam. The acting of boys is seldrai 
equal to that of strolling players. 

Neither is it desirable, that a boy should acquire 
that love and habit of declaiming, which may intro- 
duce him to spouting elubs or disputing societies. If 
we may believe report, little else than infidelity and 
faction are learned in some of those schools of oratory. 
Nor can it be supposed, that elegance of style, of 
sentiment, or of utterance, is often found in such 
unselected associations. 

Having rejected the forward, the pompous, and 

the declamatory style, I must explain what I mean 

by the classical. I mean, then, a clear, a distinct, 

an emphatic, and an elegant utterance without af- 

fei^tim- 1 4:^ufess I have not often found so pure 
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a style ; but I can conceive it, and 1 am sure it 
would please and affect a refined audience. To a 
vulgar and an illiterate audience, vehemence of 
action, and loudness of voice, often appear more truly 
eloquent than the graceful oratory of an Athenian* 

To speak well, depends more on the corporeal 
endowments, than many other accomplishments. 
Whatever learning and judgment the mind may 
have acquired, yet unless Nature has formed the 
organs of speech in perfection, and unless she has 
given the student a considerable degree of bodily 
strength, he will seldom become a distinguished 
speaker. Art and care may, however, assist him ; 
and, as I said before, if they enable him to speak 
slowly and distinctly, they will have done him great 
service. 

To constitute a distinguished orator, nature must 
have done much more than have furnished perfect 
organs of speech. She must have given exquisite 
sensibility. This, with cultivation under an in- 
structor who likewise possesses both sensibility and 
perfect organs, will infallibly produce that noble ac- 
complishment which has charmed mankind, and oc- 
casioned some of the greatest events in their history. 

I will not close this section, without seriously 
advising all who are designed to fill that office, 
which is instituted to instruct their fellow-creatures 
in moral and religious truth, to pay great attention, 
in their youth, to the art of speaking.* The neglect 
of it has brought the regularly-educated professors 
of religion into contempt among the lower orders of 

* •*— — ** Whether they be to speak in parliament or council, 

honour and attention would be waiting on their lips. There would 

then also appear in pulpits other visiles, other gestures, and stuff 

. odierwise wrought, than what we now sit under, oft-times to as great 

a trial of our patience as any other that they preach to us." 

Mili-on's Tractate. 
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the people ; among those who, for want of other 
opportunities, stand most in need of instruction from 
the pulpit. It has given a great advantage to per- 
sons irregularly or incompletely educated, who 
spare no endeavours to acquire that forcible and 
serious kind of delivery, which powerfully affects the 
devout mind. The consequence is natural, though 
lamentable. Tabernacles are crowded, and churches 
deserted.* 

* A proper delivery will cause an interior composition to produce 
a desirable effect on a serious and a well-disposed congregation. But a 
poor manner, as well as poor matter, must necessarily induce the 
parishioner to wander t6 other assemblies, where he can be better 
pleased and instructed.— 'Let an impartial observer enter many of the 
churches in the Great City, especially in an afternoon, and he will 
regret the want of that eloquence, which is able to force an audience. 
He will see the public utility of making the art of speaking a part of 
school- education, Not but that many popular preachers do indeed 
attempt oratory ; but the attempt brings to mind a passage in Erasmus : 

Age verb quern tu mihi comsedum, quern circulatorem spectare 
malis quam istos in concionibus rhetoricantes omnino ridicule, sed 
tamen suavissime imitantes ea quae rhetores de dicendi ratione tra- 
dideront ? Deum immortalem ! ut gesticulantur, ut apt^ commutant 
yocem, ut cantillant, ut jactant sese, ut subinde alids atque alios vultus 
induunt, ut omnia clamoribus miscent ! Now what comedian or 
mountebank had you rather see, than these gentlemen flourishing 
away in their sermons most laughably ; but yet most sweetly follow^ 
ing all the rules laid down by the lecturers 07i the art of speaMng. 
Good God! what gesticulations they makcy how aptly they change the 
tone of their voice; how they seem to sing it, how they throw them^ 
selves abouP, what faces they make, what attitudes they assume, and 
how they confound every thing with their vociferation ! So much 
hypocrisy and even villany has been detected in some of those vain 
persons' who have affected popularity of preaching, that all sensible 
persons are now become suspicious of it. 

I will beg leave to make a remark on the state of the eloquence of 
the bar. I am sorry to observe, that (with some very splendid ex- 
ceptions) it is greatly degenerated from that liberal oratory which was 
designed to defend the cause of the fatherless and the widow, and to 
protect the iiy ured, by lending truth the assistance of abilities. It has 
been, in some »notoriou8 instances, little more than frothy declamation. 
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To thosB who wish to possess some bopk to direct 
them in pursuing this art, I will tecomtnend the 
books commonly in Use, those of Burgh and Enfield. 
I will idd^ thiat some parts of Mr. Sheridan's Art of 
Beading^ contain valuable hints. But these will 
effect but little, without a living and really judicious 
iistructor, or a natural taste and geniiis for elocution. 



SECTION XXL 

ON INSPIRING TASTE. 



Per aflFectatiouem decoris corrupta sententia, ciim 60 ipao dededoretur quo 
illam voluU author ornare. Hoc 6l aut nimio tuinore aut simia cultu. Tke 
sentence is often spoiled by an affectation of beauty ^ when it is deformed by 
the very means hy which the author meant to adorn it. This arises from a 
too great turgiditp^ or too much embellishment. Diomed. Grammat. 

To ENTEft on a metaphysical disquisition on the 
{)articular constitution of mind which forms that 
quality which is termed good taste, is by no means 
tJie business of my treatise* All I intend is, to 
point out, as well as I am able, the methods which 
contribute to inspire a young mind with a proper 
degree of it. . 

Taste is indisputably very desirable in itself; ]but 
it is the more so, as it has an influence on naoral 
virtue. That deHcate faculty, which is sensibly de- 
dictated by the cunning of a knave, and uttered by the bellowing of a 
bully, hnpudence, inhumanity, indelicacy, want of candour, and 
narrowness of mind, too often have marked the modern pleader. The 
cruel and unmanly advantage which he takes of his situation to niake 
free with respectable characters, unpunished, often degrades him be- 
low the rank of a scholar, a man of common humanity, a Chrfetian, 
and, what he thinks worse than all, a gentleman. It has hf-en re- 
marked of some popular pleaders at the bar, that, with all their bold 
pretensions to eloquence, their volubility fails them 'yfheri they are 
without their briefe, and when they are unprotected by a court of 
judicature. Few have been distinguished in the House t)f Commons, 
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lighted with all that is beautifal and sublime, and 
immediately disgusted with all that is inelegant in 
composition, must be often offtcied, with similar 
appearances in the conduct of human life. And! 
believe it will be found/ that persons possessed of a 
truly refined taste, are commonly humane, candid, 
open, and generous. 

To read without taste, id like travelling through 
a delightful country, without remarking the rich- 
ness arid variety of the prospects. From such an 
^excursion more fatigue must arise than pleasure. 
Indeed, the classics are entirely the objects of taste, 
and he who reads them without it mispends his 
time. Yet I have known many who read Virgil 
with ease, and who yet received no other pleasiA^ 
from the poem, than that which the succession of 
events afforded. The story was entertaining, but 
the diction and the sentiment, the delicacy and 
dignity, passed unadmired. 

But how shall we proceed ? . Is this amiable qua- 
lity to be superinduced by art, or is it not neces- 
^ary that, like most of the finer faculties of the 
human mind, it should originate in nature ? I be- 
lieve, ^ith many others, that all men, not remarkably 
deficient in intellect, ar^ by nature furni$hed with 
so much of this discerriihg power as easily to admit 
of valuable improvement. Instruction is by no means 
unnecessary. Even they who possess the finest na- 
tural sensibility of literary beauty and deformity, 
will find their taste greatly improved by proper 
cultivation. It is certain, that if, from some unfor- 
tunate circumstance, it happens that a mind en- 
dowed with this natural powea^ in a remarkable 
degree, is confined iii a youthful age to bad models 
or injudicidus instructors, it will scarcely ever arrive 
at th^t perfection of which nature gave it a capacity. 
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Rules^ therefore, and precautions, are not only useful 
but necessary. 

I shall give but one general rule. It is indeed 
sufficiently obvious; and it requires less to be 
pointed out than to be strictly followed. It is, 
that from the age of nine to nineteen, the pupil be 
not permitted to read any book whatever, except 
religious books, English, French, Latin, or Greek, 
which is not universally known and allowed to be 
w;xitten according to the most approved and classical 
taste. This rule is proper to be prescribed on the 
present occasion, since all who are conversant with 
young students are sensible how fond they are of 
reading any trash, without the least regard to style 
or manner, if it affords but entertainment by the 
gratification of curiosity. At an early age the mental, 
like the animal taste, delights in that improper food, 
from which it is more likely to derive an atrophy, 
than to acquire nourishment. But when, during ten 
of the most susceptible years, none but the best 
models are presented to the mental eye, it must 
perceive, and learn to admire, the form of beauty. 
The business will, however, be greatly facilitated, 
if the instructor feels the excellencies which he reads 
with his pupil, and possesses the talent of impressing 
them upon him in a lively and forcible manner. If 
he is not remarkably happy in sensibility, yet if the 
pupil is so, the end will often be accomplished ; for 
the beauties of the truly classical writer are such as 
to make their own way to the feelings of the sensible. 
Let them but be well understood, and kept constantly 
before him, and the taste must be improved. 

Boys sometimes, from a redundancy of imagin-^ 
ation, as well as a deficiency of judgment, are very 
apt to admire too much the florid style of compo- 
sition, in their imitation of it, they commonly fal| 
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into the turgid and bombast. Whenever this appears 
in a theme, or copy of verses, let some passage be 
read on a similar subject, if it can be found, from the 
works of a Pope, an Addison, or any other justly 
admired writer. They will soon see the deformity of 
their own style, when contrasted with these. But 
care should be taken, that a boy be not discouraged ; * 
for his fault is the ebullition of genius. A dull boy 
cannot rise to so elevated an error. 

Let the pupils, if it is possible, be led to a noble 
simplicity in manner, dress, and sentiment, as well 
as criticism and composition. Let them be taught, 
that though false and glaring ornaments, in all these, 
may attract momentary and superficial admiration, 
yet that valuable and permanent gracefulness is the 
result of an adherence to truth and nature. 

False and affected taste exposes its possessor to 
ridicule. But true taste, the result of fine feelings 
and a cultivated understanding, opens the source of 
a thousand pleasures unknown to the vulgar, and 

* * Par parlare bene bisogna parlare mal. In order to express one's 
ielfwell, it is necessary to express one's self ill at first, 

Adag. Ital. 
The fallowing remarks on the proper method of correcting exercises 
are valuable. Porro sive quid laudes, sive reprehendes, utrumque et 
cum modOy et vari^ faciendum. In aliis inventionis nervi, in aliis 
ai^umentandi subtilitas probanda, in aliis sanitas, in aliis gravita^ 
in his lepos, in aliis varietas, in nonnullis disposition in nonnullis con- 
silium, ut ad quamque virtutem quisque videbitur accedere.* Haec 
laudis et reprehensionis despensatio, faciet, ut neque quisquam de se 
desperet, neque despiciat quemquam : turn semulatio quaedam inter 
omnes excitata, dum irritatis omuibus, alterius quisque laudem ad- 
fectabit, dictu minim quantum calcar addet ad studium. Quorundam 
putidis ingeniis et rustico pudori privatis ac blandis admonitionibus 
erit succurrendum. Profuerit et illud, prsemiola quaedam puerilia 
proponere iis, quiprimas tulissent. Victores collaudare modice, victos 
ad conandum hortari, quasi Industrie non ingenio sint prseteriti. 

Erasmus* 
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adds the last polish and most brilliant lustre to the 
human intellect. Study, without taste, is often irk-» 
some labour; with taste, it confers a happiness 
beyond, the reach of fortune, and superior to the 
ordinary condition of humanity. 



SECTION XXII. 

ON THE STUDY OF POETRY IN GENERAL. 

Histonarum kcUo prudent^s fefficit ; Poetarum, iogcnios^s. Reading kisMy 
makes men prudent ; reading poetxy makes them ingenious. Lord Bacon. 

Many parents consider a turn for poetry in their 
children ^& a misfortune. They are of opinioui that 
it will render them averse from all the serious occu* 
pations* of life, and subject them to tha delusions of 
the imagination. If a boy is to be fixed in a laborious 
or mercantile employment, their opinions and appre-* 
hensions are certainly well founded ; but the truth 
i», the boy of a poetical turn should not be destined 
to such employment, unless peculiar circumstances 
of convenience and advantage make it necessary. 
He should be trained to one of the professions, in 
which his taste and genius will always give him an 
honourable distinction, or at least supply him with 
the purest of pleasures. 

■ To the boy whose lot will be to possess a fortune, 
which his friends wish him to adorn, and to him who 
is designed for a profession, I strongly recommend 
the cultivation of a poetical turn^ if he really possesses 

* That is, from the arts of acquiring money. For the votaries of 
Plutus chiefly entertain the above opinion. 

Omnes hi metuunt verus ; odere poatas. 

All these are afraid of a poem, and hate a poet, Hor. 

Rape, congere, aufer, posside ; — relinquendum est. 

Snatch f heap up, carry away, take possession ; — yo7M must leave 
it all, Seneca. 
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it. Hidugh he should never atrite at any very dis- 
tingtlii^hed eminence in poetical composition^ yet the 
attempt, while he id at school, will add an elegance 
to his mind, and naturally lead him to give a closer 
attention to the beauties of the classical poets. It 
win not be a painful task. It will be his most de- 
lightful amusement. It will give him spirits in his 
pursuits! for poetry is one of the sweetest relaxations 
of a learned life* 

But the mode of pursuing the study of poetry, 
received in some schools, is certainly absurd and 
inefficacious. It is usual to place in the boy's hands 
some superficial treatise, entitled the Art of Poetry. 
This puzzles him with rules which he hardly under- 
stands, and presents him with a train of dry and 
unentertaining ideas, which, if they do not give him 
a disrelish for his pursuit, employ his time and at- 
tention in the useless course of reading.* What can 
be expected when a youthful genius is put under 
the guidance of such critics as Byshe and Gildon ? 

The most, successful method I should imagine to 
be the following : Let a living instructor, of taste 
and judgment, select proper passages from the most 
approved poets, and at first read them with the pupil. 
After this preparatory discipline, which needs not to 
be continued long, let the works of Milton, Shaks- 
peare, and Pope, be given to him. He will improve 
himself by reading them, more than by any instructor 
with the most learned precepts. No other restraint 

* The method of some private tutors is truly ridiculous. They read 
dry dissertations of their own composing, or compiling, on epic, dra- 
matic, and pajstoral poetry, to boys of nine or ten, who sit nodding 
around them, but who would be effectually roused and awakened by 
reading the poems themselves* The instructor finds it pleasanter to 
gratify his vanity, by lecturing with all the formality of a professor in 
hisxhair, than to labour like a pedagogue in hearing a boy construe 
and parse. 
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is aecessary, than to confine his attention for a coa« 
siderable time to these great poets. My reason for 
confining his attention to the great original authors, 
is a full conviction, that many a fine genius is lowered 
and spoiled, by attending to the little and trifling 
compositions which are to be found in abundance iu, 
many of our modem miscellanies. 

The Mediocres Foeta^ or the Poetasters, must by 
no means be read, while the judgment is immature. 
The young mind is prone to imitate bad models in 
literature, as well as in life. The fairest forms of 
things must be presented to the eye of imitative 
genius, and a veil drawn ov^r deformity.* 

* Exclusive of all regard to interest, and of preparation for the 
exercise of any art or profession, a taste for pleasing books is surely 
eligible, if it were only for the sake of enabling an ingenuous man to 
pass his days innocently, calmly, and pleasurably. The pleasures of 
letters are certainly great to those who have been early devoted to 
them, and they are of all others the easiest to be obtained. For, 
with respect to books we may say, Horum nemo non vaca,bit, nemo 
non venientem ad se beatiorem, amantioremque sui demittit. . . • 
Nocte conveniri et interdiu ab omnibus possunt. . . . Nullius ex his 
sermo periculosus erit, nullius sumptuosa observatio , , . feres ex his 
qvddquid voles . . • quae ilium fselicitas, quam pulchra senectus maDet, 
qui se in horum clientelam contulit ? habebit cum quibus de minimis 
maximisque rebus deliberet, quos de se quotidie consulat, a quibus 
audiat verum sine contumelii, laudetur sine adulatione, ad quorum 
se similitudinem effingat. These are friends, no one of whom ever 
denies himself to him who calls upon him, no one takes leave of his 
visitor till he has rendered him happier a,7id more pleased with 
himself The conversation of no one of these is dangerous, neither 
is the respect to he paid to him attended with expense. You 
may take what you will from them. What happiness^ what a 
glorious old age awaits him who has placed himself under theprO" 
tection of such friends I He will have those whom he may consult 
on the most importa?it and the most trifling matters, whose advice 
he may daily ask concerning himself, from whom he may hear the 
truth without insult, praise without adulation, and to whose simi- 
litude he may conform himself Seneca* 
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SECTION XXIII. 

ON INSPIRING A LOYB OF LKTTBRS, AND THB AMBITION CI* 
OBTAINING A LlTERAHy CHARACTKR. 

Macti este aDiiiio etvirtute, juvenes, quibus jucunda induslria est, odiosa 
cessatio; quibus labor! quies ; labor, quieti; qui turn demum vitd. ac ipirita 
frui vobis vidcniiDi, cum in literis tempus omne consumitis. Go on in your 
career of virtue and spirit, ye generous youth^ to whom industry is pUasanty 
and inaction a pain *, to whom rest appears as labour, and labour as rest ; 
who then only seem to er^oy U/e, when ye are able to spend all your time 
in letters, Murbtus. 

They who arrived at any very eminent degree of 
excellence in the practice of an art or profession, 
have commonly been actuated by a species of en- 
thusiasm in their pursuit of it. They have kept one 
object in view, amidst all the vicissitudes of time 
and fortune. Such, indeed, is the condition of hu- 
man affairs, that scarcely any great improvement is 
to be attained, unless it possess one of the first places 
in the heart, and be long and laboriously pursued. 
Instances often appear of extraordinary performances 
in the literary world, without much apparent appli- 
cation. But they are more frequently talked of 
than found to exist. Who, indeed, can tell what 
degree of labour passes in the mind of another ? 
A writer, for instance, may not confine himself to 
the retirement of his library, but apparently unite 
in the amusements and employments of mankind, 
while he is composing a work of learning and genius. 
We see his person among the haunts of men, but we 
cannot see how his mind is engaged. His powers 
of invention are all in exercise on the chosen topic ; 
and, while he appears an idler, he studies more effec- 
tually than he who always reads, and never thinks. 
Many au one who has wished to avoid the imputa- 
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tion of a laborious plodder, has devoted the night to 
study, and the day to dissipation. 

This at least will be undisputed : We all succeed 
best in the studies which we love. One of the first 
objects, then, of a parent and an instructor, must be, 
to cause in a child such an association of ideas as 
shall connect pleasures, honours, and rewards, with 
the idea of that pursuit which is to be the pursuit 
of life* This end may be easily obtained, if the 
superintendant of the child represents the object 
in its fairest form, and at the same time vigilantly 
takes care, lest the impression, once received, be 
effaced by the company of servants, or of any igno^ 
rant associates. The child is designed to support the 
character of the scholar and the gentleman, whatever 
may be his engagements in social life* NevJBr let 
his book be spoken of so as to convey the least idea 
of disagreeable labour. Let it be represented as the 
source of amusement, fame, profit, and of every 
thing desirable. It must be owned, great judgment 
and attention, much knowledge of the emotions of 
the human heart, constant vigilance, unwearied pa-^ 
tience, and a natural talent for the business, are 
required to regulate the mind of a child at that very 
early period when ideas first rush into the sensorium^ 
All these qualities are required in a greater degree 
than they are often found. Wrong associations are 
therefore formed, and it becomes a great part of the 
business of a preceptor to remedy in future what it 
could not prevent. 

At the age of ten or twelve, the task may be more 
easy. The mind is then not merely passive. * It can 
co-operate voluntarily with its instructor, in rejecting, 
according to the dictates of judgment, all improper 
associations of idea^, and in selecting all imch as are 
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desirable. At that time then, if it.oannot be accom^ 
pH$hed before, I wish the pupil to be impressed with 
every idea which caa render an exnineuce w Utera** 
ture amiable and ho^iourable. 

la the first place, let him feel his chief pleasures 
arising from his Uttle performances in letters, what- 
ever they may be. When he does well, let him be 
caressed and rewarded ; not only by his tutor ox 
master, but by all who have any intercourse with 
him ; by his mother by his sisters, and even by his 
aunts and grandmothers. If he is ingenuous enough 
to be sensibly touched with praise, the business is 
hdlf completed. The parent may congmtulate him- 
self. . He has nothing to do, but to bestow it with 
judgment. The pupil's little heart will expand and 
exult to recpive it, and all his faculties will stretch 
themselves to deserve it. 

The conversation which passes in his presence 
should commonly be on the subject of great literary 
characters. They should be spoken of with the 
highest veneration. None of their imperfections, and 
none of those calumnies which envy invents, and 
which derogate from dignity, should be even men- 
tioned. On the other hand, a proper contempt for, 
or at least neglect, should be shown of those pro- 
fessed wits and philosophers, who, though they do 
not want their admirers, are ignorant and injudi- 
cious, as well as immoral. The boy should be 
taught by common conversation, not by formal pre- 
cept only, to consider greatness of mind as the only 
true grandeur ; and the possession of knowledge, as 
the most ornamental accomplishment Not only 
the father, but the females of a family, if they have 
judgment enough for the purpose, must concur in 
impressing on the young mind ideas of literary ex- 
cellence. It too often unfortuoately b«pp^ui# that 
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without intending the injury, they undo all the 
labour of an assiduous instructor. An attention t& 
cards, to dress, to fashion, to those scenes which 
persons engaged with the world cannot easily avoid, 
will not only obliterate from the puerile raind all 
virtuous and desirable ideas, but will often render it 
incapable of their future reception. If the idea of 
excellence, applause, and happiness, be associated 
with vanity in the infantine age, vanity will be pur- 
sued in manhood.* 

Another excellent method of inspiring the pupil 
with an emulation to excel in letters, is to accustom 
him to read biography. I need not add, that the 
lives 6{ men of learning shotild be selected for this 
purpose. The lives of our great poets, divines, his- 
torians, writers of every denomination, should be 
frequently in his hands.l The eulogia which are 

* The early association of ideas is of the most important conse- 
quence in every part of education, whether moral, religious, or literary, 
T6 what do we owe the number of those who, with perverted am- 
bition, and with a degree of ardour which would lead to high excel- 
lence in learning and virtue, labour to attain the character of infidels, 
debauchees, men of vicious pleasures, and excess in all that is ruinous, 
ridiculous, forbidden by decency and reason, and the laws of God and 
man? We owe it to thie association of such a character with the idea 
of spirit and distinction, and to the association of the virtuous and 
the regular character with the idea of a poor spirit and weakness; 
we owe it to an association of the idea of unerring excellence with 
those who possess hereditary titles, honours, riches, and who often 
make themselves distinguished by no other personal qualities than 
infidelity, debauchery, excess, and brutality. Man commonly con- 
forms his general character to that which he deems most excellent. 
But his idea of excellence is, for the most part, erroneous from wrong 
associations, formed in the boyish age, by seeing vanity and vice 
triumph over the modesty of virtue. 

t I would not wish a boy to acquire an exclusive love of the. more 
trifling pursuits of learning, which many pride themselves upon, 
though they are but little conducive to mental improvement. I mean 
some parts of virtu, a smattering of botany, playing tricks with an 
^ectrioal apparatus, &c. &c. For a boy may be very fond of coios^ 
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uBuaUjr passed on them, and which they deserve, 
will fire a young mind with an ardent desire to tread 
in tfam footsteps. ' 

If the boy can be introduced at a proper n^ to • 
the company of some celebrated literary character 
it will greatly contribute to raise smd sustain this ^ 
desirable emiilation. He should be taught to wish 
for the honour of such an interview, and to look 
upon any notice taken of him by such a person as 
a noble distinction. At the revival of learning, it- 
is afnazmg with what es^erness even the sight of a - 
man of eminent learning was sought for by the 
studious. They ran in crowds from great distances ? 
to meet him ; and any attention paid by him to 
an individual conferred an enviable happiness. The 
consequence was, that the youth who were devoted 
to learning pursued it with a vigour and perse- 
verance which astonishes the present age of indo^ 
lence. It was the honour and the respect, in which 
the persons of eminent scholars were held, which 
diffused a generous ardour in the purisuit of letters, 
and produced stupendous effects. If that honout 
and respect is exclusively paid to rank and opu- 
lence, however ignorant and undeserving, it is no 
wonder that the liberal pursuits are found to lan- 

shells, moths, or mosses, and be able to whirl a glass globe, and to 
tell the gothic names of a few plants, to the admiration of the igne- 
rant, and at the san^e time possess a mind very illiberal and unen- 
lightened. L^t these things be attended to afterwards, and seriously. 
But they will not supply the place of a classical foundation. Many 
vain persons shine amongst the illiterate, merely by possessing aa 
electrical machine, or learning by rote a few words in Linnaeus. 
These persons might property be ranked among those whom West 
describes thus : 

Who aye pretending love of science fair, 

And generous purpose to adorn the breast 

With liberal arts, to virtue's court repair, 

Yet naught but tunes and names and coins away do bear. 
VOL. IT. F 
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goish. When honour is engrossed by imworthy 
gMndeur, and preferment by fiaimily and parlia-r 
mentary interest, there is nothing to reannmaid a 
Iflliaridus attention to learning bat it8X)wn diarms, 
which, however great, are valuable only to u few, 
compared with the mass of mankind. 

After the important point is gained, of making* 
the pupil feel the love of letters and an^ ambition 
fdr' literary lkme> improv^ent is secured; He will* 
make his own way, even under disadvsmtages ;* but 
vi4th>encouragements, assistances, and opportoni^ies^ 
1» can* scarcely fail of arriving at, what few reash^ 
distinguished exoellence^ 



* SECnONXXIV. 

' ON TMJ :WeCJSSSITY 6t INDUSTRY EVEN TO QBNICS. 

> ■ - ■ ' ' ^ * ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Ovyhpiu^ <t>di^5 arpoff^^ri rhv 2TNETON ityeu rTJs T£XNH2 kcu AIAASKAiUAS, 

" For Singly you 4ffimaoi say, tbat even « nan o« am4nt^ig«Bt nundfttaMift > 
not in need of art and instruction in things of which he is uninformed." 

LocAjr. 

From the revival of learning to the present day, 
every thing has been produced that labour and in- 
genuity can invent, to facilitate the acquisition of 

*' Of the politest and best writenB of antiquity, several were slaves, 
or the immediate descend ants of slaves. But all the difficulties occa- 
sioned by their low birth, mean fortune, want of friends, and defective 
edw^adon, were surmounted by their love of letters, and that generous 
eginty which incites, 

« Still to be first, and rise above the rest" 
■ ' Stimulos dedlt semula virtus ; 
Nee quemquam jam ferre potest Csesarve pnorem 
Pompeiusve parem. 

'Twos emulative virtue spurr'd them on ; 
Casar no longer a superior brooks. 
And. Pompey scorns an equal. Lucaw. 
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kno^edge. But notwithstaadiiig all the introdUo^ 
tions, the Compendia^he SynQpaes^theTnmslatioiu^i 
the Annotations^ and the. Intearporetations^ I mitst as- 
sure the student, tbatmduAtry, great and persevering 
industry, is absolutely, i^cessary to secure any very 
valuableand distinguished improvement.. Superficial 
qualifications are indeed obtained at an easy pricet 
of time and labour, but superficial qnabfication^ 
confer neither: honour, .emolument^ nor satisfoction* 

The. pupil may be introduced, by tii^. judgment 
and the liberality of his parents, to the best sdhools, 
the besttutors, the best books ; ami his parents may^ 
be led to expect^ from such advantages alone, ex* 
tmordinary advancement. But: these things are all 
extraneous. The mindt of the pupil nnut be accus- 
tomed to submit, to labour; sometimes to painful: 
labour.^ The poor and solitary student^' wha har 
never, enjoyed any of . these advBntages but in the 
ordinary manner, will, by his own application, 
oneige to merit> fiaane, and fortune; wUJb the in- 
dolent, who hasibeen taught to lean on the supports 
which opulence supplies, will ^nk. inta insignifi^ 
canoe. His mind wiU have contracted: habits of 
inactivity, and. inactivity causes imbecility. I re^ 
peat, that the first great object is to ^induce' Hie 
mind to work within himsdf, to think long and 
patiendy on the same subject, and to -compose int 
variiDusE ^yles* and in various metres. It must be; 
]kd not only tobear> buttoseek^ oc oasi on ri tsolitnda: 
Ifitiseady habituated to all these exapcis©B;.it will 

*' NblM>djr-i;«ria Bay that D^Bogtlr«ne8t'wa(iHnot:p ooao w ni of geai«f. 
But DeiiMsthei^straiMcrilMd all Thucydidee eig^ tines' wiih> bn 
o*m hand, and learned a greats part of him by heart* Gicero wa» 
equally laborious. And there is this comfort, that Quodcunque im- 
peravit sibi animus obtinuitl Whatever taskthi mind hath tet itself^ 
i^^th^imUfy'OQeemfliibedih Senses* 

F 9 
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^d its chief pletsure in th^in ; for the energies of 
tiie mind affect it with the finest feelings. 

But is industry, such industry as I require, neces- 
sary to genius. The idea that it is not necessary, 
is productive of the greatest evils. We often form 
a wrong judgment in determining who is, and who 
is not, endowed with this noble privilege. A boy 
who appears lively and talkative, is often supposed 
by his parents to be a genius. He is suffered to be 
idle, for he is a genius; and genius is only injured 
by application. Now it usually happens, that the 
very lively and talkative boy is the most deficient 
in genius. His forwardness arises from a defect of 
those fine sensibilities, which at the same timeocca- 
^on diffidence and constitute genius. He ought to 
be enured to literary labour ; for, without it, he will 
be prevented, by levity and stupidity, firom receiving' 
any valuable impressions. Parents and instructors 
must be very cautious how they dispense with dili- 
gence^ from an idea that the pupil possesses genius 
sufficient to compensate the want of it. All men 
are liable to mistake in. deciding on genius at a very 
early age; but parents more than aU, from their 
natural .partiality. On no accouiit, ther<efore, let 
them excuse the want of close application. If the 
pupil has genius, this will improve and adorn it ; i^ 
be has not, it is cojifessedly requisite to supply the 
defect. Those prodigies of genius which require 
not instruction are rare phenomena: we read and. 
we hear of such ; but few of us have seen and known 
them. What is genius worth without knowledge? 
But is a man ever born with knowledge ? It is true, 
that one man is born with a better capacity than an- 
other, for the reception and retention of ideas ; but 
still the mind must operate in collecting, discrimi-, 
nating, and arranging that matter which it receives 
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with facility. And I believe, the mind of a genius is 
often very laboriously at work, when, to the common 
observer, it appears to be quite inactive. 

I most anxiously wish that a due attention may 
be paid to my exhortations, when I recommend 
great and exemplary diligence. All that is excellent 
in learning depends upon it. And how can the time 
of a boy, or young man, be better employed ? It 
cannot be more . pleasantly ; for industry, by pre- 
senting a constant succession of various objects, and 
by precluding the listlessness of inaction, renders life 
at all stages of it agreeable, and particularly so in 
the restless season of youth. It cannot be more in- 
nocently ; for learning has a connexion with virtue ; 
and he whose time is fully engaged, will escape many 
vices and much misery. It cannot be more use- 
fully; for he who furnishes h^s mind with ideas, 
and strengthens his faculties, is preparing himself 
to become a valuable member of society, whatever 
place in it he may obtain ; and he is likely to obtaini 
an exalted place. I cannot conclude what I offer on 
this subject, without recommending to the indus- 
trious student early rising, an uninterrupted appli- 
cation in the morning. I will not anticipate, by de^ 
scription, the effects which he will soon experience. 



SECTION XXV. 

ON PRIVATE STUDY DURING THE INTERVALS OF SCHOOL. 

Qiite$ tibi non desidia sit ; at clun ab alik luditur, tu sancti aliquid honestique 
tractabis. Let net tf our rest he sloth; but while othen are at play ^ do you 
employ yourself in something serious and laudable. Seneca, ia Proverb. 

Improvement will be greatly accelerated, and aa 
eminence in literary attainments easily acquired, if 
the student can be induced to devote the leisure 
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iionrs which his privatetutor, or his master at schddl, 
allows him, to private reading. At the age then ctf 
twelve or thirteen, let a few English books of repute 
be put into his hands. They should be entertaining, 
0r they will not at first excite his attention. They 
should at the same time be classical, or have some 
connexion with real and valuable knowledge, br 
they will only dissipate his ideas, and impede his 
^progress - in the more essential pursuits. There is, 
however, hardly any innocent book which affords 
him entertainment, which will not, at the same time, 
in some respect, improve him. 

I know of no book which can be more properly re- 
commended at first, than the Spectator.* It abounds 
with entertainment. It furnishes a great variety of 
ideas on men, manners and learning; and the moral 
<and religious principles it recommends are well 
adapted to tincture the young mind with the love of 
all that is amiable, useful, and honourable. I would 
jrequire one paper to be read and considered every 
^day, and I should make little doubt but that the 
pupil would soon read more from choice. 

I would by no means suffer his ' attention to be 
distracted by a great variety of books ; but at the 
same time I must observe, that application to books 
: is wonderfully increased and encouraged by the oc- 
<jasional introduction of a little novelty .t Let other 
books then be sometimes allowed, at the discretion 



* I would, howerer, confine his attention to tte papers marked 
C. L. I. O, as they alone, in the first seven volumes, are Addison's. 
He may, after having caught the grace of his style, inspect some of 
the others, in order' to" discover the difference, and improve his taste 
aikd jtidgment. 

-j^ Rohinson Crttsoe, Telemadaus, and Don Quixote, are found to 
he most delightful to boys, and they are no less useful, as they finely 
exercise the imagination. 
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c( a judieioi^ strperiatendent; New bt^ks, and ilie 
^(KTorks of contemporary writers, are found to attadi 
the mind witltpecuUar forcev 

HiatoricMd books are highly proper ; and I vmAi, 
as I said befcare, to begin with the Ancient History. 
IU)llin's Ancient .History is certainly well adapted 
to boys, but is rather too long. Select parts should 
be j udiciously pointed out. IMutareh's Lives ^ shouUl 
also be read. Bu;eh models tend to inspii^ tite 
young mind with all that is generous and noMe. 
The Grecian and Roman history, read at this period^ 
will never be forgotten. Care must be ts^n ti^ 
^ut no books into the sfcudent-s hands which are:iik- 
elegant in their style^f I must confess, and lam^i^ 
that many of the ancient histories, written in ow 
language, are remarkably indiagant. Such, forini^ 
iitancie, is that of Echard; and it must be dlowi^ 
that Stanyan, though a good author, is not to be 
udmired for his diction. 

Poe^y should likewise be read at that early age^ 
when the, feelings and the imagination are all trei&^ 
bUngly alive, I have known many good scholarat^ 
who have goae to^ the universities at Hie age d 
eighteeQ or nineteen, without havingTead the woiias 
of Pope, Dryden, and our other poetical classics; a 
neglect without excuse ; as the perusal of sudh 
writers is of the greatest.advantage, and is really 
matter, of pleasure aiKl delight, rather ^an a teisk* 
Ibideed, I know not how a young man can support^ 

' : . ■ ; — ■■ — r- -r - • ■ •' • ■ ' ' ' ■' ; ■ V y "*-* '. » ' 

* " What profit shall he not reap as to the biisiness of .men^ by 
leading, the Lives erf Plutstrch ! But let not the pupil so mlich impri^ 
.oahis memory thd datend^he^rtiiB df Carthage, as t^e maninets df 
'H^nibaland Scipio/' > Mqvta^vi&* 

rov x»9f^0* «</>iXxsTai* — " Fortbe mind of tlie reader, by an uninter- 
rupted attention to a book, draws to itself a resemblance of the charac- 
teiietic atyle." , Diqnys. HAticAK. 
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with honour^ his character as a cdassical^scholar, 

iWitbout an acquaintance with the fine&t writers of 

his own country, who have, rivalled the most ad- 

,inifed of the ancients. But these cannot be read, 

consistently with pur&iiits more immediately neces^ 

^ary, in the school, and under the eye of the in- 

jstructor. They must form the amusement of leisure 

Jhours; and must be read from choice. They will be 

jread from choice, when their beauties shall have been 

once felt, and they will be strongly felt by youthful 

^sensibility. All that the master and the private tutor 

can usually do in this business, if he attends to the 

•l^ore essential points, is to recommend private a]>- 

\plic.ation, and point out the most excellent authors; 

.;, When the boy shall have arriv^ at the age of 

fifteen,, and at the improvements adequate to the 

age, it will be highly advantageous to prevail with 

him to read in private, not only English, but?also 

some easy Latin book. Time and habit will render 

it no more difficult than to read English ; and the 

improvement in Latin will soon be found much 

^eater than that which would be derived from 

reading it only in a school, or with a private tutor. 

'The private reading and application which I advise, 

is to be followed as an amusement; and I need not 

'repeat, that the pursuit we delight in is commonly 

prosecuted with success. 

The boy should be taught to be a very niggard 
of his time, and to fill up the spaces of five minutes, 
and quarters of hours, with avolume, with which his 
pocket should never be unprovided. A very easy 
and amusing book must be chosen for this purpose. 
Difficulty on first entering on voluntary study will 
disgust the student, and stop his progress. Three 
things are requisite, whatever Latin book shall be at 
first selected i a pure diction, an entertaining sub- 
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ject^and a pei^spicucms style. Though the boy read 

•theihigber and more difficult classics in the school, 

-yet, in his private hours, I iadvise him to descend to 

-the easiest, 'provided they have the three necessary 

qualities already mentioned. Improvement in phraseo- 

li^y may be derived from reading even Cordery's 

Colloquies with attention, and for the amusement of 

^vacant hours. ^ Erasmus's Dialogues abound with 

-entertainment, and with elegant modes of expression. 

Clerfce's Translation of Castiglione's Courtier is an 

^excellent book for the purpose. Phaedrus and Cor- 

jaelius Nepos are also very proper. I advise that these 

should be read through, and I have selected easy 

Jjooks-tcsecure this point ; for if the boy is to recur 

to his dictionary very often, and to struggle with 

.obscurity ia every page, he will not long adhere to 

itbis desirable plan of private application to the 

Xatin language. He will rather choose to fill up his 

.time with amusing English authors, or to devate it 

entirely to puerile diversion. Let not, therefore, any 

.prejudice, be formed against the elegant books which 

J have recommended, because, from their perspicuity, 

some of them are usually read in the lower classes. 

V But, when a great facility is gained in readiag 

Latin,, the student will of himself ascend to Cicero, 

iTeisence, Livy, and all those excellent writers whom 

the wodd has long agreed to admire. When such 

.hooks shall be read for the delight they afford, the 

..success - will be . secured. The scholar will leave 

Jiis^scbool richly fraught with golden stores; a most 

ifesirable event, butwhich by, no means happens 4:o 

Jihid. greater part of those who have spent, inany 

years .at ouribe^t seminaries. I mean not to reflect 

^on the very respectable conductors of those semi- 

inaries; for the fault is in the scholar, whose indo- 
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Icnce axid dissipation will seldom permit Wm to 
apply serioudy to the business ipf the school, much 
less to private and voluntary study ; a matter whtcfe 
I consider, and I hope not without reasop, as of the 
highest importance. 

At this period of improvement, Latin vprse ^hauki 
form a part of the private studies. Indeed, no pre^ 
cepts need be given on this topic. The boy's taste 
will lead him to peruse all the more celebrated prd- 
duqtions in this pleasing species of composition, 
when once he is able to procure and read them witk 
ease. Besides thq ancients, he will read Fmca^ 
^torius. Bourne, and many other meet, elegant nu>^ 
dern works, all of which will contribute tOiaceom- 
plish the truly classical scholar. 

I am sensible, that to read Latin as an woavisemeOit, 
is not common among young students. The veason 
of the omission is easily assigned. They seldom, can 
i^d it without; more difficulty than is. compatible 
with mere amusement. . But almost any point may 
be carried with them, if proper methmls are used. 
Let persuasion, allurements, rewards, and every art 
be applied, to induce the boy to devote some of bk 
'^vacant hours to the private reading of .Latin. If he 
has natural abilities, and his private reading is vfdi 
chosen, he will, after due preparation, derive more 
(benefit from ijt, than from any formal instruction. 

One caution is highly. necessary on. this .subject. 
Novels must be prohibited. I have known boys uof 
parts stppped at once in their career of improvemeHtt 
in dbssical knowledge, by reading novels. They 
jQonsidered Latin and Greek as 4ull, in comparison, 
A&d jcould never prevail on themselves^ to give theip 
due attention. When a degree of classical improve- 
•indent is seeurad, one or two of the best romancws 
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and iiovds may be read, for the sake of acquainting 
^e studeM with the nature of this kind of writing^ 
'But even the works of Ceifvantes and Fielding muat 
not beattended to, before a deep and strong founda- 
rtion is laid for solid improvement. True history will 
afford 4itfle entertainment to the boy who canpro- 
^ure fiction. Exclude fiction, and he wiU be de- 
lighted with true history -t 

For many reasons, I strongly urge the expediency 
of accustoming the pupil to apply in private, and 
without assistance, as well as with it ; but more par- 
ticularly because it will habituate his mind to work 
for itself, on which a great and solid improvement 
chiefly depends. Amidst the number of facilitating 
contrivances, and the various aids afforded by opu- 
lence, the mind is not often allowed to exert its 
native powers. The toil of thinking is too frequently 

* Omnes degustandi, all authors^are ta be tasted in the courae^of a 
literary life ; but during education only the best. To form a sound 
and good judgment is of the highest consequence.— -Judgment oontii- 
bated more to public and private good than genius. Let the .boy^s 
Judgment then be exferoised and strengthened by beii^ early habituated 
ito the work of selection. Let him be taught to choose the best 
authors, and always to give reasons for his choice. This will improve 
^ his judgment in the conduct of life; without which, parts and learn- 
ing often serve only to precipitate ruin. 

f Orationi enim etcarmini parva gratia, iHsi eloquentia sit summar: 
Historia quoquomodo scripta delectat : sunt enim homines natuia 
curiosi, et quS,libet nuda rerum cognitione capiuntur. There are no 
great charms in eloquence and poetry, unless they are excellent in 
their kind: History, however it is written, affords pleasure ; Jhr 
mtm is*byi*atMretnqui8itiv€i and is^ captivated by the knowledge qf 
evaents, though the narrative is unadorned, Plinius. 

The late Preceptor to* the heir to the British crown has justiy 
observed, that novels are well received, merely ." for the gratification 
^ey albtd to a vitiated, palled, and sickly imagination ; that last dis- 
ease bfteamdmiQdB, and sure prognofiticof expiiing letters." 

. , , . . Bishop HuBP. 

An imagination neither vitiated, palled, nor sickly, such as that 6f 
boy9,-i!fill be flighted with truth well exhibited. 
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thrown upon the preceptor and the formal leoturer. 
Thus it happens, that many who attend lecturers 
wherever they are to be heard, arid purchase the as- 
sistance of all who profess to afford it, are often, 
after all, less learned than others, who, without such 
apparent advantages, have forced their way up to 
the most arduous heights, by native vigour and per- 
severing assiduity. 



SECTION XXVI. 

ON LATE LEARNERS, AND ON PERSONS WHO WISH TO RECOVER 
THE ACQUISITIONS OF THEIR YOUTH. 

liMepdmjs ivyfipa KtBapl^uv, KotvapoKpibvau c7u/x«»'<* *«* riyi^ itxoyi^, Kidapi^eis 
riiXucari^ ^k; Kpurlw, %ivtw^ ^tfAoBti iufoi rj afiaB^, <* Socrates in his old 
age happened to be playing on the lyre, and tbmmmiug away upon tlie 
strings, when somebody came up and said, What! are yuu, at your time of 
life, playing on the lyre ? Aye, saifl he, it is better to learn a thing late 
than not to leani it at ail.** Demosthenes. 

The passion for letters shows itself at different 
periods of life. Many persons have passed through 
a school without exhibiting either inclination or 
ability for literary pursuits, who have afterwards 
shone in the world of letters with distinguished 
lustre. The faculties of their minds have expanded 
zX a later period than common, or peculiar occasions 
have occurred at an advanced period to excite their 
industry and emulation. 

Others there are, who were never placed at a 
classical school, and have either not had, or have 
not availed themselves of other opportunities of im- 
proving themselves ; but who, when their judgment 
is matured by observation and experience, earnestly 
wish and endeavour to furnish themselves with the 
learning of a gentleman. They often miscarry in their 
attempt, not from want of assiduity or of perse- 
verance, but from ignorance of a proper method. "^ 
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The first great error of studeiits of this description^ 
is, that they read, in a desultory manner, every thing 
which falls in their way. They begin with com- 
plete and extensive treatises, when they should pro- 
ceed gradually from elementary introductions. They 
are usually unacquainted with proper editions of 
books, and often spend much time and attention on 
publications which, when compared with original 
compositions, are contemptible both in style and in 
matter. They often confine their attention to Eng- 
lish books; from an idea, that the languages are not ^ 
easily to be learned by an adult. The consequence 
of their mistakes is, that their conceptions, though 
multiplied by reading, are confused and imperfect, 
atid though they find amusement from it, they de- 
rive bBt little solid advantage. ' ., ". 

If they seriously wish, then, not merely to divert' 
themselves with books, but to make a progress in 
learning, they must resolve to read methodicially. 
They must let no temptation mterrupt their plan. 
They must not indulge to excess their natural love 
of novelty. That passion will lead them to attend 
solely to new publications, from which alpne,^ and 
without a preparatory education, no great advantage 
will be received. !' 

They will do right to divest themselves of that 
vulgar prejudice, which represents it as an insur- 
mountable difficulty to begin a language, or an 
art or science, at the age of manhood. To be un* 
der the influence of this opinion, will be an effectual 
bar to their advancement. Let them rather call to 
Blind the many instances of great improvements 
made in the sciences, by those who did not begin to 
cultivate them till they were arrived at a middle age. * 
History and biography will furnish several examples 
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o£ men, who have begun to study m cid age, and 
have yet made a great proficiency.^ 

I am aware, that rules and method in study, \fhich. 
I thus strongly recommepd, we at present rather out 
of fashion ; but I am convinced, that the late student, 
will never lay a solid foundation without them. He 
should every day set apart certain hours, and I would 
advise that he bcarrow a few from his morning re-r 
poise; not only because he can thea>read without. 
iHjberruption.of his other buiuness and engagements^. 
but beycausethe morning, it is wdl kAOWi^,^ is parti- 
ddarly favourable to the muses^ The injury which, 
the health, the.eyes, and the spirits, will infallibly 
i»]«tain from a long continuance of nocturnal studies^. 
yriH induce every prudent person to avoid the luau* 
brations of midnight. . Early rising coiitribntes to. 
li^th and. cheerfulness, while it furnishes the finest 
opportunitiea for study. 

It is not easy to prescribe a plan of study, or a. 
course of reading, which will suit all oircumstances.. 
The direotiona which might serve ; a few, might pos-r 
stbly mislead moie. In g^ieral^. therefore^ the stu-. 
cEeoDt may be advised to apply to some friend, to a^ 
respectable clergyman,, or. superintendent of eduoa-r 
tion, who has himself been regularly trained, and 

*' SeeBeattie's'DiasertatMA'Oiv MenorjaitdilmagiiuKtioB.. 

^^Scoiedimky that after forty WBseideiA maJEenew attaifim^its ia 
tlM*way ; an opiaioOy. which, thou^ it may bold good in most caaes^ 
will howftver in msuiy he- found erroneous. The elder Cato is a memo- 
rable exception, who did not study Greek till he was very old^ and yet 
made great progress in it ; and Ogilvk, who translated HamermA 
AQigil) though no extraocdinary poet, waa.a man <rfcoa8idCTable.leain* 
ilg,issaki.tohaTeknownlittleofeither.Latinor Greek till he waspasL 
Mty. , Study the languages therefore while ye are young, and ye will 
easily acquire them ; but let not those men, whose youth has been 
without culture, ever despair of making a.aHnpetenfprofidieiiey, while 
ibeyfffewiQhigtobeftowtheiifieessaijrpQiiia.? B^atzie. 
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wlio supports a character oi learning: and judgments. 
Sbch a.direetor will be able to consider the age, then, 
previous opportunities that have been ei^o^ed^ the 
degree andlAekindof improvements already gained, 
and the abilities and disposisition of the student^: 
He will give directioiis suggested by each of these: 
ciccumstances in particular, and all of them ccmh 
bined. I ra^n not that he should act as atutbr.. 
The: late student taiu&t ; for the most part, be his 
oaffn. instructor, after he is once taught the way tihat; 
he should go, by some friend' who is pio^sessed of 
judgm^it and experience. An adiiltwill s^om sub^ 
mit to a tutor with that implicit obedience whidii 
laay be necessary to render a tutor's method and in-r 
structiom suce^sfuL I think it therefore better,^ 
c«dy to aide advkaof the judicious^ tbftn to engager 
v^th a private tutor. Som^i cases, however, may/ 
render a private tutor highly proper. But in generals 
I may assert; that wl^re parts and inclination asai 
uatted, airi the. directions of a: sensible friend at- 
timded to, the late student, as I have termed. Mm,, 
may proceed alone, and obtain a prosperous pasrage 
in the way to learning. There is a vigour and chew^ 
fulness which opiates m^t favourably (m. study t 
wiien the no^d pursues- the dictates of its own pro^* 
pensity. Ydluateei^ in learning obtsun; the mostr. 
honourable andiUJ^^l vietodesw 

It is veafy conimon to find petsons, who, thougfe^ 
they have been, good sdiolars s^ their: school, BJadx 
have made a great proficiency in. learning in tte^ 
juvenile age, have forgotten it amidst the ple^usurei 
and.the business of an active manhood. When the. 
busy scene is passed, they call to mind those sweets 
of litemry piursuits which they formerly enjoyed, and 
wishi to taste them onc^ more. They are at a loss^ 
for som^hing to ^ agreeably those vacuitii^ of 
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time, which were lately occupied in. active employ- 
meats. They therefore endeavour to recall what 
they Acquired in their youth; 

Perhaps the best advice which can be given to^ 
persons under these circumstances, is, that they 
pursue the easiest, the most entertaining, and the 
most compendious methods. Difficulty will disgust 
and iriipede them. Amusement is the end proposed 
by them; and the means which lead to it must, if 
possible, be rendered amusing. As they have once 
been acquainted with the elementary parts, they 
will recoHect what is essential in them without much 
labour. If they wish, for instance, to recall their 
knowledge of Latin, I would advise them to begm' 
at once with reading an easy author, with Beza's' 
Latin Testament, and Cordery's Colloquies, and 
gradually ascend to the highest classics. K they' 
possess natural abilities, they will find themselves * 
improve by this method with great rapidity. 

But in general, though not without many ex-' 
ceplions, it would perhaps be better, for persons 
advanced beyond the meridian of life, not to attempt 
learning, or recovering what they have forgotten, in ' 
the Latin or the Greek languages. Amusement is 
their principal object, and they may derive it in 
sufficient variety in English. But in English they 
should read with some method, and not, as is usu- 
ally the case, whatever oflFers itself, without taste 
and selection. It will be said, that, if they are in-' 
nocently amused, it signifies little with what book. 
From this opinion I must dissent. The pleasure ' 
\^hich arises from reading, and feeling the beauties of 
elegant works, is mtich greater than is received by 
an indiscriminate and vague perusal of every publi- 
cation. Improvement ought also to be regarded; 
and surely more improvement, whether it be moral 
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racter, than from trifling, obscure/ and injudicious 
compilations. 

I cannot close this topic, without earnestly recom* 
mending to all classes above poverty, and the lower 
employments of trade and mechanics, the cultivation 
of a taste for letters. Merchants and traders, even 
if, from unavoidable circumstances, they have been 
neglected in their youth, should endeavour, at a sub- 
sequent period, to acquire a love of reading. He* 
tirement is their object. But how are they to enjoy 
this retirement? They promise themselves much 
happiness, but, alas ! they seldom find it.* They 
know not how to pass that time which was before 
scarcdy sufficient for their occupations. They have 
recourse to the bottle and to cards. These, indeed^ 
prevent reflection for a time ; but they afford no 
solid satisfaction. How happy would pass their 
days of ease and affluence, if the tranquil pursuits of 
literature formed a part of their amusement ! 

The consideration, that a taste for letters is able 
to furnish one of the best pleasures pf old age, should 
induce parents of all ranks above the lowest, to give 
children a tincture of polite learning, whatever may 
be their destination. If they are fixed in trade, and 
are successful, this will enable them to enjoy a for- 

* Otium tine litexis mors est, et vivi boininis sepultura. Leisure' 
withofut books, and a taste for them, is the death and burial of a man 
even when alive. Seneca^ 

Nisi ad hsec admitterer, non fuerat operse predum nasci^ » • . , O' 
quam contempta res est homo, nisi supra hum^a se erexeritl Unless 
Iivere admitted to these things^ it would not be worth while to he 
borv^ • . . O how contemptible a thing is man, unless he raises him" 
self above human things ! Seneca, 

Religion, indeed, is the best employment, of old age, or the season of 
retirement ; but a taste for letters contributes greatly to increase the 
pleasures of religioa. 

VOL. IV. a 
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Imte. It will fill mp their leisure* with sktisfiauKtbrf 
ampiii^yinetit, and/will better enableitbBm to supped 
the character of gentlemen than the opulaice which 
g^iies them the name. 



sEcnoN xxvn. 

ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

^0tpafir*t{V^i llvkltdf) ^u&>vV Ijuf iuiwer^t7t^l. *^ Ortjafnenr, as Crates sidd> 
t U 4bat quality whkh pdsse^ses tlie power of adding^ s^ce. But that quali^ 
' possesses the power of adding grace wbich renders a woman more gleeful. 
*l^w it is neither gold, nor the emerald, nor l^e purple dye, which doe^ this ; 
/ b«t it is, that, mllate^er it is-, which exhibits kKiicatioB» of cUgaity anjd daK* 
cacy, of a well-regulated mind, and of modesty.'* Plutarch. 

There are many prejudices entertained again^ 
^ character of a learned lady ; and pertiaps, if all 

* 'At* •)^f»«(rK« flroXM StSaariwjDtej^. ^* I grow t]^d learning sometfaing 
cxxfttkmdly," saJd SoiLOK. 

Newspapers seem to constitute the only reading 4>f' a graat pftsfeef , 
ih« nation. I fiBar^ notwithstanding thear merit, utility, and power of 
i^easing, they are, upon the whole, injurious to taste and learning* 

'iPhey «BgPGSs or distract that ttttention which would otherwise be 
pitfd to fioun^ Hterature. Bat^ at the same ti&ie,.their r^e in ai iree 
country is truly gteat, as, they f oim ooe of the best secuziities^of freeideau 

The subject of ^s Section calls to mii^ a character oi Theo-^ 
jiSirasttts. 

Theophrastns delmeates an opsimathes, or late learner, and renders 
hrnrtruty ridiculous ; but it must be remarked, that the qualifications 
"Pliiio)^ Ms opsimathes pufsues are compxFatavely trifiing smd puer^ 

Badedt et pulset lasdhra ^ecenti^ aetas. His opaboathes is mx^ 
year& old ; at that age it is a folly to begin to learn to sing, fence, and 
ride^ and more pftrtioulaiiy fooli^tobe ostentatious of such accom- 
piiiAanentB even helore l^ey are .mastered ^ hut it is not too late to be- 
gin to kofurove ^leimnd at IhaX or any a^, if it has not been 4oBe 
tMBtfove^'beettose tiie ino^rovement of die he«t aocompaniea the improve* 
aaient of tlie mind — et nunquam sera est ad bcmos. moies yia. 

Jslks ^Sctdiger did not know the^ Greek alphabet before he was of 
iSb» ^ age of diiity-*five, and indeed did not devote i Mmself to letteiB, in 
which he made a wonderful proficiency, till forty-i 
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Iftiiies were profoundly learned, some inconTenienoe» 
might arise frpm it ; but I must own it does not ap- 
pear to me, that a woman will be repdei^d 1^ 
acceptable in the world, or worse qualified to, per- 
form any part of her duty in it, by having employed 
the time from six to sixteen in the cultivation of her 
mind. Time enough will remain, after a few hours 
fjvery day spent in reading, for the improvement (^ 
her person, and the acquisition of the usual accoBfen 
plishments. With respect to these accompli^ments^; 
I will Qot presume to direqt the method of pursuing 
tfaem. I will not so far intrude on a province, whic^ 
by no means belongs to me. The ladies themselves^ 
?tnd their instructors, want no directions in matters 
of external ornament, the end of which is to pleasa 
on intuition. However arrogant the men have beeor 
in their claims of superiority, they have usually al^ 
lowed the ladies the possession of a delicate taste di^r^ 
played in the improvement and perception of all 
kinds of beauty and grace. 

The literary education of women o^ght indis- 
pjatably to be varied according to their fortunes aod 
their expectations. Much refinement, and a taste 
for books, will injure her, whose time, from pra*- 
dential motives, must be entirely engrossed by eco- 
nomy. Few wQflaen are indeed exempted from^ 
attention to domestic care. But yet the unmar^ri^> 
^d those who enjoy opulei^ice, fin4 many intervals 
which Ihey Qften devc^e to s^oipe species of rQa<tiag» 
And there is no doubt, but that the reading: W4>uld feje 
i^ecte4 with more judgment, and would ^ffoijd 
pore pleasuife apd ^d vantage, if the taste were form^ 
by early c^lture« 

I will then venture to recommend, that ladies oi 
t^s descriptipn should have a cla^^sical education* 
But let not the teader be alaoned^ I jnesio not t» 
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id vise, that they should be initiated without ex- 
ception in Greek and Latin ; but that they should 
be well and early acquainted with the French and 
the English classics. 

As soon as they can read with fluency, let them 
begin to learn Lowth's Grammar, and to read at the 
isame time some very easy and elegant author, with 
a view to exemplify the rules. They should learn a 
part in grammar every morning, and then proceed to 
reada lesson, just in tlie manner observed in classical 
schools in learning Latin. After a year spent in this 
method, if the success is adequate to the time, they 
should advance to French, and study that language 
exafctly in the same mode. In the French grammar, 
it will not be necessary to go through those parti- 
culars which are common to the grammars of all lan- 
guages, and which have been learned in studying 
English. 

Several years should be spent in this elementary 
-process ; and when the scholar is perfectly ac- 
quainted with orthography and grammar, she may 
then proceed to the cultivation of taste. Milton, 
Addison, and Pope, must be the standing models in 
English ; Boileau, Fenelon, Fontenelle,* and Vertot, 
in French ; and I wish these to be attended to solely 
for a considerable time. Many inconveniences arise 
from engaging young minds in the perusal of too 
many books. After these authors have been read 
over with attention, and with a critical observation 
of their beauties, the scholar may be permitted 
tb select any of the approved writers of France and 
England, for her own improvement. She will be 
able to select with some judgment, and will have laid 

* ♦ Though Fontenelle is accused by the critics of deviating a little 
from the classic^ standard, he is yet a very pleasing writer. 
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a-foundation which will bear a good superstructure: 
Her mind, if she has been successful in this course, 
will have imbibed an elegance, which will naturally 
diffuse itself over her conversation, address, and be-- 
haviour.* It is well known, that internal beauty 
contributes much to perfect external grace. I believe 
it will also be favourable to virtue, and will operate 
greatly in restraining from any conduct grossly in* 
delicate and obviously improper. Much of the pro-^ 
fligacy of female manners has proceeded from a levity 
occasioned by the want of a proper education. She 
who has no taste for well-written books, will often be 
at a loss how to spend her time;t and the conse*^ 
quences of such a taste are too frequent not to.be. 
known, and too fatal not to be avoided. 

Whienever a young lady in opulent circumstances 
appears to possess a genius, and an inclination for 
learned pursuits, I will venture to say, she ought, if 
her situation and connexions permit, to be early in-», 
structed in the elements of Latin and Greek. Her- 
mind is certainly as capable of improvement as that 
of the other sex.:|:' The instances which might be 



* Cornelia was the daughter of Scipio Nasica, and the wife oC 
Pompey the Great. Plutarch speaks of her thus in his life of Pompey ; 
^EtrSjy hi T? x^ nOAAA *IATPA 8*xa '^i outp' upa^' xat yap wep) ypdiA.ixa^c(. 
xoXttfj vjoyiypo, xa* V€pl \vpay, kcu yeufAclpixyf xsw X«ya:y <^»Xo(r&^«y €»^«r^ 
Xpij<r»fAw« ayciveiy, km vporliy ritltn^ vj^^ Spfihdq %at vepiepyioq yca^apoy^ 
"There were in this lady many charms hesides her beauty. For she 
was finely accomplished in literature, in music, and geometry, and she 
used to attend to philosophical discourses with great advantage. She 
had also manners perfectly pure of all austerity and impertinence.!' 

Plutarch. 

t" How happy is it to know how to live with oneself, to leave oneself 
with regret^o find oneself again with pleasure ! The world then is less 
necessary to one." Marchioness de Lambert. 

I But many still will say with an old writer, " Let them learne 
plaiae workes of all kinde. Instead of songes ajcd musicke, let them 
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brought to prove this, are all too well known f o ad- 
liiit of citation;* And the methbd to be pursued 
ittust be exactly thfe same as that which is used in 
the private tuition of boys, when it is judiciously* 
cfonducted. 

And here I cannot refrain from adding, that though 
I disapprove, for the most part, of private tuition for 
J>oys, yet I very seriously recommend it for girls, 
^th little exception. All sensible people agree in 
linking, that large seminaries of young ladies, 
ihough managed with all the vigilance and caution 
ilvhich human abilities can exert, are in dan^r of 
great corruption. It has been asked, why I approve 
^f public education for boys and not for girls, and 

learne cookerie a&d laundrie. And, instead of reading Sir PMlip 
Sydney's Arcadia, let them reade the groundes of good huswifeiy." 

Powel's Tom of all Trades. 
And, indeed, so much of the comfort of our lives depehds upon the 
-clever management of the mistress of a family, that no woman, in the 
midcQe rsinksat l^ast, should think herself excu^ed^ by her attention te^ 
books, firom acquiring that humbler kind of skill which appears so 
-amiable and useful at our tables, at our firesides, and in the regu- 
ilation «of every part of that seat of solid happiness, our home. 

**AV"eak, wicKed, and vain men have always taken a great deal of 
pains to lower the female sex, and to represent them as in<»pable of 
f eal virtue and solid excellence. It is easy to see their scope. Even 
some authors of grezit name amofigthe profligate, have endeavoured to 
Confirm the degradation of female dignity. The attempt, Mien sue* 
cessful, often becomes to both sexes the cause of poverty, disease; 
j^hame, remorse, suicide, arid of every evil with which God Ahnighty 
has thought proper to visit voluntary, presumptuous, and continued 
transgression of those laws which were first written on the heart, add 
&en in the scriptures ; the laws of moral and relative duty: 

The women indeed may become the best reformers. The dignity of 
female virtue, consistently supported, is better calculated than any 
moral lesson, to strike confusion and awe into the breast of the emptj' 
and artful villain. Biit the vices of one part of their sex, atod the 
Tarious hindrances to marriage, have often driven the virtuouis to sub- 
'missions which may in time verify the assertions of their satiiisw. 
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Aether the daoga* to boys in Ijartge^eminides is.^ 
as great as to girls ? I must answer, iaggnerftl, thfj; 
the corruption of girls is more fatal in its conse- 
quences to society than that of boys; and that, as 
girls are destined to private and domestic life, and 
boys to public life, their education should be re- 
spectively correspondent to their destination. Yar 
nity and vice v^rill be introduced by some among a 
large number, and the contagion soon spreads with 
irresistible violence. Who can be so proper an in- 
structor and guardian, as a tender and a sensible 
mother? Where can virgin innocence and delicacy- 
be better protected, than under a parent's roof, a^id 
in a father's and a brother s bosom ? Certainly no 
where ; if the parents are sensible and virtuous, and 
the house free from improper or dangerous cflm- 
gaexions. But Mrhere the parents are much enga^d 
in pleasure or in business ; where they are ignorant 
or vieious ; where afemily is exposed to the visitf or 
constant company of libertine young persons; tjxer* 
it is certainly expedient to place a daughter vao^M 
the care of some of those judicious matrons vvhoprer* 
side over the schools in or near the metropolis. 3i4 
I believe it often happens, that young ladies ares^nt 
from their parent's eye to those seminaries, prin* 
cipally with a view to form connexions, or to acquii^ 
external graces. I leave it to the heart of a feeling 

father to determine, whether it is not cruel* to m/r 

■ - --^ — ^— — -^ • J" '^'"^ 

• It must be remembered, that oaly those parents can,iiKWtlri# 
censure, who keep their daughters at scho^ after a cett^n ag§. 

ro.yc.pow ^pS<ra., Ui &Xko ^ ^«Sh, ^Icu; ^poa^h t^^J^ cn/ynoi^S^ 

^.yi.^a., x«. ^,S,>c,iv .«^^.-" Women from fourteen yeai^oW 
are flattered with the title of mistresses by the men. Therefore peft- 
ceiving that they are regarded only as qiialified toplease the men, tb«r 
begin to adornrthemselm; aiid inthat tpptea^ail thair hopes, fc 
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danger the mor^s of his offspring froin motives of in- 
terest or vanity.* , 



SECTION XXVIII. 

ON THB FPAR OF APPEARING PEBANTIC. 

KtJoiJmitffiOfUmvffov itoKKSM^y m ip6whv, driy&^iw ^iX^o^f rifuif ^wwcXijAwd*, 
KM x6»€y ij/uy hulv i i<l>piis ; XT AE O^PTN MEN MH 2XH J- r&v ^ 
fi€\1iTVP iroi ^yofA^ywy ivjus Hx^v, ias (tkI rov Bcow rthffitt^ its rmAipf 
irvt^ rd^ur MEMNH20 AE, O FEAN MEN EMMEIl^HS TOIS ATFOIS, OI 
KATATEAftNTEJ 20T nPOTEPON, OTTOl 2E TXrEFON eATMA20T2IN» 
EAN AE HTTHeH J ATTftN, AIHAOTN HPOSAHf^ KATATEAnTA. 

EPiCTETUS^- 

^ If you Uave an earoest desire of attaining to philosophy, prepare yourself 
from the very first to be hushed at, to be sneered by maoy, to bear 
Ihem say, * He is returned to us a philosopher all at once ; and. Whence thi« 
supercilious look? ' Now for your part, do not have a supercilious look 
indeed; but keep steadily to those tilings which appear best to you, as one 

' appointed by God to this station. For remember, that if you adhere to the 
same point, those very persons who at first ridiculed, will afterwards admire 
^ou. But if you are conquered by th«m, you will incur a double ridicule.'^ 

Mrs. Cabter*^s Trans. 

In this age, true pedantry is not very commom 
Men of learning have extended the objects of their 

18 worth while, therefore, to fix our attention on making them sensible, 
that they are esteemed for nothing else, but the appearance of a decent, 
ond moclest, and discreet behaviour.*' Epictetus. 
• * One of the strongest arguments in favour of the literary educatiom 
^f women, is, that it enables them to superintend the domestic edu- 
cation of their children in the earlier periods, of their daughters com- 
Jpletely. We are told, in the very elegant dialogue on the causes of 
the decline of eloquence, that it was the glory of the ancient Roman 
matrons to devote themselves to economy, and the care of their chil- 
dren's education. ^Jamprimum filius ex casta parente natus, non 

Sn celli emptae nutricis educabatnr, sed in gremio ac sinu matris, 
eujus prsecipua laus erat, tueri domum et inservire libeiis. . , . Sic Cor- 
neliam, Gracchorum, sic Aureliam, Julii Csesaris, sic Attiam, Augusti 
matrem, prsefuisse educationibus liberorunt accepimus.*— ^s soon as a 
•son was horn of a chaste parent, he was not brought up in the cot* 
^atjfe of some hireling nurse, but in the lap and the bosom of his 
mother^ whose principal merit it was to take care of the house, arid 
to devote herself to the service of the children, . . Thus are we told, 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, thus Aurelia, of Julius Casar, 
thus Attia, of Augustus, presided over the education of their 
.tkHdren. 
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pursuit. They^uisually study to aiqcommodate them^ 
selves to the externarmanners, if not to the senti^ 
meats of those with whom they daily converse. They 
willingly throw off the solemnity of wisdom, and ■ 
assume that airy gaiety, which has formerly distin- 
guished the professed men of the world. They findi 
it an advantageous exchange, to resign Something of 
the distant veneration which thpy might justly claim, - 
for the pleasures of an easy and familiar intercourse.* 

The ridicule which has been thrown on the cha- 
racter df the pedant, has contributed to effect this 
revolution. The ridicule was often just; but dunces 
have availed themselves of it unjustly. They have 
injured, by derision, the modest student, who, while 
his mind is engaged in study, can scarcely avoid 
expressing, in conversation, some of those ideas with 
which he is animated. A feeling and ingenuous mind 
is often hurt by the derision of those whom'it ought 
to despise ; jtnd the name of pedant, given by a! 
blockhead to his superior, has greatly injured the 
cause of true learning.* 

None, indeed, but very weak persons, can fall 
into very ridiculous pedantry. Conversation on sub- 
jects of literature in liberal and well-educated com- 
pany, is by no means pedantry. f Learning and books 

*,"The last maim given fo learning bas been by the scorn of 
of pedanto^'' S^r W. Temple. 

. It is said, that the fashion of throwing ridicule on learning, by 
giving it the name of Pedantry, owed its origin to the Jesuits, in 
France, who seeing gentlemen begin to acquire that learning of which 
they had so greatly availed themselves, were afraid they should lose 
something of the influence which their superiority in leaniing gave 
them, and therefore exerted their well-known arts in fixing on every 
kamed gentleman the name of pedant, 

t Indeed I cannot help thinking that one of the most valuable effects 
of polite learning, or a knowledge of morals, history, eloquence, and 
poetry, is, that it furnishes inexhaustibla matter for elegant conversation. 
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constitute a very pleasing, as well' as rational, te^ 
of conversation.^ It is agfeeable« and is expecteA, 
that a scholar should sometimes talk on scholar-like 
subjects ; nor is he in the least more culpable or 
ridiculous than the military man, the merchant, the 
ingenious artist, who naturally love to expatiate on 
those things which claim their daily attention. 

Yet the fear of the imputation of pedantry, has 
prevented many a yoimg man, not only from dis* 
playing, but acquiring knowledge. As I wish to 
remove every obstacle which can impede the im» 
provement of the ingenuous student, I cannot help 
exh<)rting him to assume a sufficient degree of cou- 
rage, to despise the ridicule of those whofee praise 
would be satire. Such is that of those unfortunate 
persons who have little taste for any gratifieatioB 
but the grosser pleasures of the senses, and who have 
malignity enough to wish to reduce all others to tiaueir 
awn level. 

He who professes learnings must be conscious of 
it, and it is blameable pusillanimity, not to assume 
a proper degree of modest confidence. It is to give 
the illiterate and the vain an advantage which they 
cannot deserve. A deficiency of boldness is seldom 
^mong their defects ; smd where a proper spirit is 
wanting to oppose them, they will not hesitate to 
trample on genius, and put modest merit out of 
countenance.'l' I do not recommend an unseason- 
able display of learning. No; I presuppose that 
the possessor of it is not deficient in good sense. 

They who cannot partake in such conversation are glad to exclude it, 
by giving it the name of pedantry ; and they too often succeed. 

* Nothing more improving. Nothing more truly delightful. Tbfty 
are the luxury of the soul, and its best employment, nextto»cterf 
benevolence and piety. 

t Grhuomini scacciati possedono la meta del mondo. Bold and 
shameiess men possess half the world. Adag. Ital. 
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And with that he will seldom be guilty of a rfeat in- 
decbrum. I am not singular iti thinking, th&t tnett 
of great merit oftener injure themselves and othi^rs 
by too little, than by too much confidence. 

With respect to external behaviour, a subject on 
which so much has been lately said, I will advise the 
Student, w^6 values the approbation of his own hearty 
to let sincerity be the principle of his conversatiottl 
Notwithstanding what has been said on the art of 
pleasing, a behaviour vmd of artifice will ultimately 
best please the possessor of it, and those with whom 
he conVerseis throughout life. Let the student fipe*- 
<juent good company, with good nature, good sens^ 
and a proper degree of spirit and vivacity to retort 
the malignant shafts of the ignorant, the forward, 
the vain, and the envious, and he will soon make a 
figure in it truly respectable. Let him know his 
own value, and modestly assume his natural rank,* 
and he will become both agreeable and estimable 
though he should neVer practise either simulation or 
dissimulation-t Deceit of any kind argues a little, 
mean, and cowardly heart. It will, one time or 
bther, be certainly detected, and when detected 
it must be despised. But the liberal student, ac- 
cording to an idea I have formed of him, should, in 
his intercourse with company, think, speak, and s^ 
nothing which is not laudable; nothing which will 
iiot bear the broadest daylight, and acquire a lustre 
from being rendered conspicuous. Leave it to the 
sordid attendants on the great, and to those who 

* Invitta coppia e confideuza et arte. JReal skill and proper a$* 
surance vnited are invincible, Adag. Ital. 

+ Injuria autem nulla capitalior est quam eorum, qui, cum maxime 
fallunt, dant operam ut viri boni videantur. There is not a greater 
piece of injustice than that of those, who, at the very time they cete 
most engaged in practising deceit, do all they can to appear mighty 
good sort of men. Cic. 
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seiB no other good but interest, to sacrifice, in the 
short period of life, some of the most valuable pur- 
poses of living, the free use of reason, and the 
assertion. of the dignity and liberty of a man. 
' Before I dismiss this subject, I will again caution 
the student against talking on learned subjects un« 
iseasonably, aiid incurring the appellation of a literary 
prater. And thbugh I have advised him t6 exercise 
himself in composition, yet I will also caution him 
against the itch of scribbling, or the love of writing 
without the pain of thinking. Let him never take 
the pen in hand, nor place the paper before him, till 
he has bestowed much time and deep thought on 
the subject. To the want qf this previous attention 
we owe the numerous productions which disgrace 
letters^ and die almost as soon as they are brought 
forth ; which, like the weeds in a garden, spring up 
luxuriantly without cultivation, which are useless or 
noisome, and which only serve to impede the growth 
of salutary plants and pleasant flowers. 

Pretenders* arise in every department, and dis- 
grace it. Let the liberal and solid scholar attend to 
the circumstances of time and place in the modest 
display of his attainments. It is unmanly timidity 
to conceal them on proper occasions ; it is ridiculous 
arrogance to obtrude upon unwilling and injudicious 
observers. Modesty is the characteristic of redl 
merit, and firmness of conscious dignity. The man 
of sense will be diffident, but at the same time will 
have spirit enough to repel the insolent attacks of 
ignorance and envy. 

* They arc often successful in the world ; for they assume appear- 
ances, and deceive the superficial patron who is surrounded with 
adulators, and seldom able to discover the naked truth respecting 
characters. 
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SECTION XXIX. 

ON PRIVATE TUITION. 

I AM not now entering on a comparison between the 
advantages of private and public education. I have 
sdready given the preference to public* But. as 
many will still choose a private education, and as in 
several cases it will be necessary, I will add a few ob- 
servations on the mode of conducting it. r 

The great object is, to secure as many of the 
advantages of public education, with as few of its 
inconveniences as possible. I think it therefore ad- 
visable, that the plan of public education should be 
adhered to, as closely as the difference of circum- 
stances will admit. I know very well, that a thou- 
sand whimsical modes are pursued by private tutors. 
They are generally such as the inventors and adopters 
warmly recommend. Both are sincere in their re- 
commendation ; for we naturally love our own, in- 
ventions, and the objects of our adoption. Novelty 
has also that irresistible charm, which induces parents 

* Since this Section was written, I have met with the following 
passage from Lord Clarendon : " And that they may make this pro- 
gress with the most advantage, I must rather recommend the educa- 
tion in puhlic schools and communities, than under governors and 
preceptors in the private families of their parents, where are only one 
or two or more of the children of that family ; and where the vices of 
all the servants are every day exposed to them, with too much of 
their company, which no care in those places can . prevent. There is 
so much benefit arising from the mutual conversation of many children 
together, of different ages and different parts, and the imitation and 
emulation that arises from thence, 'that we seldom see a boy continue 
long of a childish understanding in those companies/' 

Lord C L A R EN DON on Education. 
' '' The indulgent softness of the parent's family is apt &t best to g^ve 
young persons a most unhappy effeminateness ; the governor, if be 
have abilities, hath scarce ever authority to enforce diligence ; want 
of rivals keeps the mind languid, and, upon the whole, seldom any 
thing considerable comes out." -Archbp, Sec^£«. 
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to enter their sons, with eagerness, on a plan which 
has the appearance of improvement and innovation. 
But as education is an afiair of high importance, I 
widh no scheme to be generally pursued, which teis 
not received the sanction of experience. The wel- 
fitre.of the community is at stake, when a gei^r^ 
diai^e is introduced in the forms of education.* 

I should think it right, in private tuition, to use 
the same grammars, books of exercises, and editioii^ 
of classics, as are received in the best schools. Nei- 
ther partiality for an editor, nor for some singular 
method, which has the appearance of plausibility,t 
liut wants the seal of experience, should induce the 
private tutor to receive a book, or pursue a plan, of 
which he has never known the. effects. He may 
ixiean to try experiments ; but the pupil is to be 
pitied, whose improvement is to be hazarded by the 
trial of experiments. If I were to cultivate a farmf 
I would rather be guided by the practical though 
illiterate farmer, who had managed it with success, 
than by the writer on husbandry, whose skill in the 
art is acquired in his library. So, I would rather 
conduct a pupil in the beaten path, which has led 
thousands to the summits of learning, than by un- 
tried ways ; notwithstanding that they are pointed 
out by the truly ingenious, as shorter and pleasanter. 
Schemers a|id projectors are seldom much relied on 
by the prudent in any department. They commonly 



* It has been said, recta institutio est mundi renovatio. 

t Almost every private totor, wlio, according to the present fashioiit 
takpA parlour pupils at an immoderate price, pretends to some nostrum, 
At new and expeditious method of teaching ; which proves infallibly, 
Ijhat all the masters that have presided at Eton, Westminster, Win- 
dbester^ Harrow, the Charter-House, Merchant-Taylors', and St. Paul's, 
iwf9 Ibds 9md blockheads, in comparison with the redoubtable and 
selC^poKtastivAOVator or empiric. 
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ase hurried, by tt warm imagination, beyond the 
limits of truth and reason. A machine will oftea 
appear to answer the intention in the model, which 
is afterwards found unable to perform its more* 
ments, when erected in the proper magnitude and 
situation. 

One great error I have sometimes discovered in 
the conduct of private tuition. The care of ground- 
ing boys, as it is called, in the elements of Latin 
grammar has been neglected. Though the pupib 
have been enabled to construe an easy author with- 
out much diflSculty, yet they were often stopped 
at an unusual construction, and appeared to be to- 
tally unacquainted with Propria quod martinis. As in 
prcssenti^Wid the Syntax. Indeed, some tutors have 
made a merit of not burthening the boy's memory 
with Latin rul^. 1 hope they found their method 
anc^^sfuL All I can say of its success is, that X 
m&vtT yet found a young scholar unacquainted with 
thaie rules, who, in reading the classics, was not 
often at a loss, and often mistaken. I imagine that, 
ais the business of hearing the frequent repetition of 
tiie rules, is certainly not the most agreeable part of 
his employment, a tutor may sometimes have per- 
suaded himself that it was unnecessary. But, if I 
might be attended to, the pupil should be obliged,, 
during several of his first years, to learn gram* 
matical parts in the evening, and repeat them every 
morning, in the manner of the most approved schools. 
He should also be obliged to parse the passage which 
he construes, and to exemplify the rules of the 
grammar in every lesson. This business, though 
not very amusing to the teacher, will give the scholar 
a clearness and a precision, which are of the utmost 
<;onsequence in contributing to the success of his 
pursuits. 
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^ There can be no exercises better adapted to ^ 
improvement of boys than those which are usually 
appointed as evening .tasks at a great school. Such 
are the making of Latin, and the composition of 
themes, verses, and declamations, both in Latin.and 
English. A copy of some of these should be requireci: 
of the pupil every morning, or once in two or three 
days : according to the length and the difficulty of 
the composition . The same strictness of rule, regu- 
larity of method, and steadiness of discipline, should 
be observed in exacting these exercises, as in a well- 
regulated school. 

The private tutor possesses peculiar opportunities 
for the infusion of moral and religious principles, 
and peculiar advantages for the restriction of his 
pupil from the contagion of vicious example. I sin- 
cerely wish, that these opportunities and advantages 
may ne^ver be neglected, and that private tuition 
may prove that it has justly claimed the power of 
producing, better men, if not better scholars, than, 
are usually formed in a public school. lam-^tbe 
more induced to express this wish at present, be- 
cause I have observed, that private tuition seems 
lately to have prevailed in this country, more than 
ever ; * and yet at the same time it is confessed, tlwit 
profligacy of manners was nevermore conspicuous. 

It has indeed been the custom among the richear 

* Clergymen have found it a very convenient mode of increasing 
their incomes,* which indeed are usually too narrow, , And it is cer- 
tainly a very reputable method of acquiring money; but it ought to be 
remembered,- that not every man who pretends to learning, and is 
willing to increase his fortune by taking pupils, is acquainted with the 
proper and practicable methods of instructing boys. Boys are often 
placed under private tutors after they have been at a public school,, 
and made a great proficiency there ; in which case, the last instructor, 
or the private tutor, from* whose hands the pupil goes into the world, 
usually engrosses all the reputation. , .. 
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orders, to endeavour to combine the advantages of 
a public and private education, by placing their 
sons at a celebrated school, and at the same time 
under the care of a private tutor,* resident in the 
school, or in its neighbourhood. The business of 
the private tutor is often, in this case, little more 
than to make the boy's exercises for him. If the 
discipline of the school is duly maintained, the as- 
sistance is not necessary. We do not find that the 
great scholars produced a century, or even half a 
century ago, had any other aid than that afforded 
in a good school, and seconded by their own assi- 
duity. Very weak boys will indeed want leading- 
strings, or crutches ; but the boy of parts derives 
new strength from being accustomed to confide in 
his own efforts. A private tutor, whose whole em- 
ployment consists in removing the difficulties at- 
tending the discipline of a great school, is uninten- 
tionally a promoter of idleness, and consequently of 
ignorance, vice, and misery. 

The opulent and luxurious wish for learning, and 
would often most readily buy it, if it were to be 
purchased without labour or confinement. But it is 
not to be bought ; it is to be earned by long and* 
persevering endeavours. Assistance may indeed be 
procured in abundance by means of riches ; but it 
happens in this case, that they who proceed with the 
least extraneous aid, more than is quite necessary^ 
proceed with the greatest success. 

* A private tutor may certainly be particularly useful in promoting^ 
the improvement of very little boys, who are learning the accidence ; 
and who are not attended to at great schools so much as their seniors, 
though they want more attention. 
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SEcrrioN XXX- 

ON THE UTILiTY OF EXAMINATIONS.' 

Te scire hoc sciat alter. 
^ TAai y&u kn&of thUf let other* nln hnow. TJiRBrvBw 

Public examinations have of late been established 
in some colleges, and nothing has been found to 
contribute more to the success of academical dis- 
cipline. The same salutary consequences wiir flow 
from the practice, if it should be generally imitated 
in the nurseries to the university. 

A master cannot bestow an hourly and particular 
attention on all the younger scholars of a largfe 
seminary. It is certain, that the first elements may 
be even better taught by diligent assistants of in- 
ferior learning and abilities. Patience, attention, 
^and temper, are the principal qualities required in 
teaching the accidence ; for the method will be pre- 
scribed by the book itself, or by the superintendent. 
But I think it indispensably requisite, that the master 
should examine every class at least once in a fort- 
iiight. The consciousness that an account is to be 
given of the degree of improvement made within a 
limited time, will cause a greater degree of diligence . 
both in the scholars and in the assistants.* 

Periodical examinations, at short intervals, vrill 
cause the mind to retain what it receives. The 
mind is prone to indolence, and will suflFer that to 
escape; :which no immediate hopes or fears induce 

* I must bear my testimony agaiDst the imperious usage whieh 
ushers sometimes receive from masters, and the insolence with which , 
boys are often allowed to behave to ingenious, but -unfortunate, men. 
They are allowed to insult the usher with impunity, lest the parents 
should be offended, if a poor man's part should be taken against the 
£roward child of the rich, to whom a mercenary master meanly 
crouches. 
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i|^tQrpve$erye4 But wtNe^itfoMMfes^ tlieeert^ 
of a $tricjt iikquity icrtOi its acquisitions, U wiU Ml 
09% retwi/ mu^k wbiob. it would ^bea^wide Imiw 
but will retftin it with aocurai^^ Peri<KJbc^ ^a^ 
asftiuatiowi will Bko hxmsh ooe^&ipn fQy;^e. di/ificjpt 
<rf.exceUeiice» and wiil constqa^ntlfeiMl^:%4ti^ 
to make argood appeanit^ce. Praise r^w«fd^, difti 
graee^ aad; punisbmeixt, bi^taw«d o« ii^^ted i^ a 
aedoi» manner on a Bolemn occasicm, in thff .sigUt:$j|f 
the whole Jsdlloo^5^ will have a beUer ^ffi^tihm wfeen 
given sepamtely, and ift private. 

By being ac<$u«*)med to give unpremeditated:!^ 
spOQsesi to unexpected ixirterrogation«i,; th^ mind wiU 
acquire tho$f& valuable tebiti*, a qui<^ne$» of re<^ 
lectlonv aud a readines$ of reply* 

So many, indeed, and so important are th^ }>i^ 
aeficial^fife^of this practice^ thatlwiU for^c^M 
most confidently recommend it to all, w seouiiog 
and increasing improvement iift, every stagQ 0S ^ 
sdbolar s progress, and in every part of his pm?suitg| 
while under scholastic or academical authority** 



SECTION XXXI. 

ON TUB. REGULATION OF PUERIUB BIVERSIONS. 

Gay Hopeis tlieirts, by Fancy fed. 

Less pka&ixig. When possest; 
The tear forgot as soon as .shed» 

The sunshine of the breast < 
Their's buxom Health of rosy hue. 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new, 
And lively Cheer, of Vigoup/boro, 

The tbou^htSioss day, the easy Bigbt, 

The spirits pure, the slunobers lightf 
That fly the approach of morn, Gsay. 

Mant fandM methods have been invented by 
those who wished to render puerile sports conducivQ 

^ ■i 1 1 1 , - ■■■! ■ ■ > .. ■ ■ ' .. I ■ ' . I ; • . I I t I , 1. ■ i 1 1 1» 

* As tUs sectkm aeaxly clones the topic of literacy ioetgruQtuMii I wiUi. 
add a concluding remark. 

H2 
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to improvement ; biit I never found that they werfe: 
iu(5cessful. While they continued to be novelties/ 
they gained attention. The artifice, however, was^» 
soon Visible; and such is the perverseness of our 
nature, it was no sooner discovered that the sports^ 
v^hatever they were, tended to improvement, than 
they were considered as a task, and neglected, /v ^ 

I must own myself an advocate for puerile liberty, 
during the allotted hours of relaxation. Boys have 
much restraint and confinement in the time of study. 
In the intervals of application, they should have 
every indulgence consistent with moral and personal 
safety. They should contrive their own amusements; 
and vary and discontinue them at their own plea- 
sure. They will take violent exercise ; but violent 
exercise is necessary at their age to promote growth, 
and is rendered more desirable on account of the 
inany hours which they spend in a sedentary em- 
ploynient. They will run risques; but by these 
they will gain experience, and a necessary degree 
of courage. 

Parents, therefore, often err, from an amiable cause 
indeed, when their solicitude for the safety of their 
children induces them to keep them under painful 
restraint, and to debar them the enjoyment of di- 
versions common to their age, but attended with 

I have particularly recommended classical learning ; but I do not 
recommend it exclusively. I think it ought to claim the earliest atten- 
tion, and to form the foundation ; because no other learning contributes 
fio much to op^i and to polish the mind. 

After this polish and expansion are acquired, and this foundation 
ht^d, I recommend an attention to the sciences, to natural histpiy and 
^perimental philosophy, to botany, to chemistry, to painting, to sculp- 
ture, to architecture, to mechanical worics, and^in general to all- the 
prod)a<#ms of human ingenuity. A capacious mind will view thilf 
Mniverse, and all that it contains, as one vast volume laid before itr 
for perusals Philology alone is comparatively a confined, ^ugh ele-^ 
gant attainment. 
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some degree of danger. But in spite of every pre- 
caution, boys of spirit will engage in the usual anKise<- 
ments of their equals ; and, if they have been con- 
fined, will naturally run into greater extravagances 
in behaviour than their companions. My observa** 
tions are professedly the result of actual experience; 
and from experience I am able to assert, that boys 
of manly spirits are often quite broken down, and 
rendered effeminate and contemptible, by too great 
a degree of parental solicitude. Maternal fondness 
in excess has often caused a favourite boy, who 
jpromised better things, to become at l^st, what- is 
called in the world, a poor creature. 

I could quote many passages from the wisest 
among the ancients, tending to prove the expediency 
of inuring children to hardships, and dangers. But 
they have been often quoted, and it is my design to 
attend to reason more than to authority. It cannot 
then be denied, that the exercises and employments 
of the body, whatever they may be, produce a 
powerful effect on the disposition. , Some idea of 
the turn of mind is usually and justly formed from 
the profession, the trade, the daily occupation,''^ 
Those of the effeminate kind superinduce effemi- 
nacy ; weakness of mind, no less than imbecility of 
body. Something similar happens in puerile diver- 
sions. The boy who has been kept in leading-strings 
too long, and restrained from hardy sports by the 
fondness of his mother, will scarcely ever become 

yeavnny t^^irfiy,% XaSuv, c^trirep ii^e %a>Jc ticu XafAor^ vparhylaq fUKplp not 
rais&j^y ip^viiv. ** It is, I think, i^ipossiblc, tbat they who s^re engaged 
io little and mean actions can entertain great and manly sentimenta ; 
!»/ 60 the other hand, they who are conretgant in honouraUe and 
fipleiidid employinents, cannot thimk in a little and low manner." 

;; . > DeMOSTHSKES. 
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sc'inai^;; or jpoiM^ess ih^t l^ecomiog spirit wimh taax 
emi^ bim to^et hk part with propriety* 

fi^tiij yigour* cheerfttlttes3> aad a great dagKeei 
MWtol 9treiigtti^ d^ead on a liberal iise of tiim» 
aetiim ^^^rcisedj wbioh constitute^ in modem ag^ 
thegymiMatic part of education. I only wish: ferao 
wnehxestr^nt as may keep boys from vicious actiomt 
ftomjeujigar campany, from a liabit of quarrelling; 
tisd from feat3 of imminent and real da^^^r. 

The elder boys are to he encouraged in matily 
8|^rt9» rfor other and more important reasons. At 
Ike age ,of sewnteen or eighteep, they should be 
indulged, even for a moral purpose, in fishings Aootf^ 
p^/ huntings tennis, cricket^ and all other diversions 
consistent with safety, good <20D^any, health, and 
fiQonomy. The propensities to vicious pLeasnres are 
isiften at that s\ge impetuous. Nothing tends more to 
^vert tjieir. course^ and l^ss^n ^imv influence, ibsgk 
l^'Jceen love of innocei^ sports, ^^d an ardent purr 
ipi|; of them, CK^ntinued even to £aitigue. 



fiECTfONJKXH. 

ON HOLIDAY^, Al^D HOLIDAY TAS]B:$. 

I^fi^rt Hialtuni boc ipsum otium quale sit. Duag nempc species *«<ii definiuot, 
' ^ijf^roti tAientli, ; atqnel ipsa in Tequie labtmmtis, W circa benestarjrtodk 
rt«}ii^^,- <}«of pik^^ dvAdnB ; Idtennai iipeftk «fel«Dpiidi ^et JBOlam reqiucn 

oomipleKi, quo nil fcedius, nil similius €epukhro. It make$ • conriderabk 
*' iUffer^ce iahattkind of IHsnret^ow mean, fW tiby define -iwv $orU lef 
.\mtiS^ion»m^ii1f«ttfmmw^is tmtsh ^»iM^€W^kyeflmn4.4$mmtnmm 

some liberal pursuit, even while at rest^ than which sort nothing" ^ more 
" delightful ; the other sort is, that of the sluggard and the spiritless loumge^p 
r-«riW ioves St sHHesf toiiUinaetimtj^ihan siMch -iMiftui^ « more shmnkfnd^ 
\ noithing more like tker^poseo/a tomb. . PgTBAynA. 

I SBALLUot dwell on the common-]place observa- 
tions, concerning 'jthe pleasure of rest after laboux; 
or the use of relaxation in: a Situdiou^^life. The woo^ 
is^^ak^eady m^ciently convinced of its use and its 
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pleasure, aud -wants not arguments in its recom- 
jap^ndatipn. It is in some degree certainly i^epes- 
miy* It affords a variety. It sends b?tck the student 
W^th fresli spirits to his pursuits ; apd, indeed, ii is 
. BO les» desirable to the instructor than to the-scholar. 
The employment of a superintendent of a school is 
.fidl of care and full of labour ; and he requires holi- 
days for the sake of his health, his amusement, and 
his domestic aflGairs. But I must assert, howeyer 
disftgreeaWe the doctrine, that in the greater part of 
^diools there are by far too naany holidays. 

There are two sorts pf holidays, which must be* 
::C<msidered distinctly ; the breakings up or vacatioos, 
.aad the wtints' days md public festivals. 

Vacations are certainly proper. They give the 
pwent an opportunity of becoming intimately ac-- 
'quainted with his child's improvements^ by piactog:: 
them, during several weeks, under his imniediajte' 
iBispec^ion. They enable the boy to see something 
of the w<orld, by introducing him to his own fiuia^y, 
jm4 th^ir visitors. They undoubtedly c<Hitribute to 
the pleasure of the boy, the master, and the indnl- 
l^ent parent They are, and have been universally 
f adopted, in all great and astablished sehoK^^ with- 
.€«it a smf^ exieeptiofi ^ they we liieiiefore wise 
.jBstHptipns. , * 

But the ^question afises,^--h0w ka»g should Ihey 
t^QCttiaue, aad liow often bp r^eatedt la some ^f 
0m most iuo^ievM; and celebrated sdbiools, the bi^al:- 
jfigsr up happea not Jess.tl^m four ti^es a yesu*, and 
lOpintini^ twide kx the y^eair six weeks. Beside^sr^ AJM, 
ev^ry red-letter day, as it is called, is religiously 
observed as a play-day. Upon the whole, it ap- 
pears, that not above half the year is reaUy devcrted 
jto instruction. I should be extremely soiry; to op* 
pose, the opmions of the v^ry respectable supenor 
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' tendents of these schools, but a regard to truth obliges 
me to say, that there is not the shadow of a good 
reason for allowing so large a number of holidays. 
Indeed, it is no reflection on the judgment of tihe 
present masters or trustees, to censure some of the 
long established practices in their schools, since they 
are often authorised by w^ritten statutes, and con- 
firmed by a very powerful law, the law of custom. 
But is half the year necessary to be dedicated to 
relaxation, on account of the labour of the other half? 
Surely not ; and if I might venture to dictate on this 
subject, I would enact, that there should be but 
two breakings up in the year. They should be at 
Christmas and at Midsummer, and should continue 
one month each time. 
The consequences of too long and too frequent 

, vacations are obvious. They are the loss of itime, 
which might be most usefully employed, the for- 
getting of those things which were already acquired,* 

» liie contracting of idle and vicious habit?, a disrelish 
of the employments, and an impatience of the con- 
finement of a school. 

With respect to the constant observation of saints' 
day« and public festivals in schools, I see little reason 
for it. I know not how a boy can pay a proper re- 
spect to a saint's day better than by improving his 
mind, and endeavouring to acquire knowledge upon 
it Are half the precious days of childhood and 
youth to be thrown away without improvetoeht, 
because they are marked Mrith a red letter in the 
almanac? The practice of keeping them at school 



* ■ — -Manent opera intoirhipta, mioaBque 
Muronim ingentes. 
, The wgrks unfiniaked standi the walU which frtmise vnghty 
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indidetitninatelyi as they are often kept at present, 
is manifestly absurd, and a relique of popery.* 
• A few single holidays should, however, be sdlowed, 
in the intervals between the half-yearly returns of 
vacation. But I wish them to be granted. in the 
following manner: if any boy has performed, an ex- 
ercise of remarkable merit, or made an extraordinary 
proficiency, or behaved in any respect, so as to de- 
serve distinction, let a holiday be conceded in honour 
of him, and let it be called his holiday. This cannot 
fail of exciting a spirit of emulation ; and while it 
effectually contributes to the purpose of necessary re- 
creation, it must also promote a general improvement. 
' A great diversity of opinions prevails on the pro- 
priety of setting boys a task, to be performed in 
their long holidays. I wish every Uiing to be done, 
which can be done, to advance improvement, and 
therefore am led to desire that the practice may be 
continued. It certainly contributes to keep up the 
boy's habit of application, as well as his knowledge 
already acquired. I have heard many arguments 
against it ; but they all appeared to originate from 
that fatal spirit of relaxing! and dissipation, whibhis 
the source of vice as well as ignorance, ^nd, when 

* As exercises are set during the holidays, they are certainly bene- 
ficial in promoting d habit of private study ; and perhaps I have 6rred 
in censuring the observiation of sainCa* dayia, and state-holidays, &c., 
since I find it has the authority of long time, and of the best masters 
and of the greatest schools. 

f Some masters have entirely given it up. They have been obliged 
to submit their judgment to the perverseiiess of their boys, and the in- 
' Considerate indulgence of parents. Indeed, their interest has often 
compelled them to give it up. For boys, who have a task set them, 
"which they know will be exacted at their return, will not scruple to say 
waj thin^ to induce their parent to change their school, that they may 
«vade the performance of the task. And parents tire often, in these 
tlays^- implicitly governed by their children, without being sensible of 
It ; an amiable though pernicious weakness ! 
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ABCOftibroUed^ piBaages a geneal decrease of pefional 
merits and a coDscqaeot dedensioa of emptie. 

With respect to the quantity of the hdiday task, 
H should certaiBly beonoderate^ Itmustnotfrus* 
tarte the chief purpose of the holidays* It diouid 
€oauust of a portion of the graounar, or a das^^ to 
exercise the mraaory, and of compositkm to eo^^fafy 
^m inventiou. It should be just enough to keep the 
imndinorder»andnot«o lougas to weary or disgust 
it Whatever is appointed by the judicimis master; 
iiie judicaotts parent wiU require to be performed,^ 

* 1 have found parents in general disinclined to exact tlie holiday 
t^A^-^joA hvre beard many disappreiFe cf it as a sad pmufihoMBt hc^ 
vtmUy bring japdogies'nfitead oftuk&o^ wk%t used to be caUed >lack 
Monday. If tbe idea of the task, and 4he punidament for n^kotin^ 
itf operates as a terror during the season of allowed vacation and in- 
dulgence/it ou^ght to be given up. 

Be&ro I leave the emljeet of holidays, I wiH^ a8d a few temtakg^ 
9Aid% I h<^ may i» utefol. 

The vacations ^ire the Idmes when tbe beys make their rqxulte 
their parents of every circumstance in the master'^ conduct, Im^ in 
hk family and in his schooL Every tongue is then employed in 
ttlteriiig 'the- rarious ^oncepdonr of him -and his managefflent, jmOt • •• 
liM^iani&cmedby the immaAiiffe.'aadanooMiderataflodndsof bo^i. 
, r I woaifi wish pureats to cc^sider what a variety ^ef ciicwPstiMice^ 
tend tp render the evil r^poi^ of tiieir childicen false or e^^gger^ed^ 
Boys are in general incompetent judges of things. They judge ha^y,, 
jmrtiaUy, imperfectly and improperly, £?om the natural defects and 
mreakness of their age. They also intentionally misreinresent thingis* 
They hate those who lestrain them, they feel resentment for conectbn, 
ibey love change, l^ey love idleness, and the indulgences of their 
home. Like all human creatures, they are apt not to know Ttiiea 
diey are well^ and to complain. Let parents then consider these things 
juBopaitially, and be cautious of ai^rsing the character, and dis* 
mixing the hapi^iness, of those who may probably deserve thajoks 
seuther than ill usage ; whose ofiElce is at best full of care and auxie^, 
auid, when it is interrupted by the . ii^udicious interferepce er coBir 
Iplaints of the parents, becomes intolecably burtbenspme. 

If afather suspects his confidence to have bee^i misp]ac^, it is lijg^ 
^ ^^rithdrawit immediately, , without altercation and without rer 
proadies. It would also be en excellent method of consoltiag theiir 
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SECTION xxxm. 

* ON THB BEHAVrOXTR OF PARE PTTS TO SCHOLARS, WHEN AT 
HOME, AND DtmiNG TUB RECESS. 

Tneceptorum ma^a caritas 6it ; ne dicas nihil quidqaam his d^bere nhi 

i j&erc£duUlQ. QiuedaBi jfixxria som quto einuntur. . The mtutmr^ sk^tAd, ^ 

■ treated toUfk grutt kiMdne9s% , Vm should not $0$^ after yam have paid them 

ibeir little reward, that you are under no fatther obligation to ' them. There 

. . THily tire 4ome Mmgs seiftw^ are wotthmore i/tan the price. ficmEXU. 

A parent's example A?^ill commonly liave more 
weight than a masters precepts. It isindeed of the 
titmost consequence, that the parent eo-operate wkh 
ike master, both by^ precept and example, and that 
be contribute all he can, to inspire his son withti 
love and veneration for his instructor. He must, 
indeed, first find one who is worthy of love and ve- 
tieration ;*for it is diflfcult, and indeed unnatural, 4o 
compel a boy to cfeteem and love him who poseestMB 
lurt amiable and estknable qualities. 

When such an instructor is founds great codfi*- 

Serace should be placed in him. It should be^re- 

loeiembered, that tiie principles and dispositiim tif 

such an one, and not only a regard to Ws interest, 

wSl lead him to do justice to apupil entrusted tohk 

^ealre. If-thepupll live under his roof, ^e mai^ter^s 

labl6 ^nd ieconomy must be openly commehded by 

l&e parent, if it really deserve approbation. Boy», 

Ifrom arwant .of judgmetit, of experience, of princij^l^ 

liowever weH treated, will oiften complain to thek 

^wprents of ill usage. If there be^io^rcason -for com- 

plaint, they will not scruple to invent one. If^he 

parent listen to them, they will observe no boundis, 

and hesitate not to propagate the most jshockin|p 

^«fWB pe»<se, and the weli&ure of their other scholars, if laastefs made a 
<nAe to e^dude from their schools (if it caa be done in 00 gende^cad 
tender a- maimer as^notiohiirtthe parties) the <^hildr0ft of &oee pavoM 
who are utgiHdj diicaQteBted. . 
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calumnies against their instructor. The love of no- 
velty induces them to wish to be removed to a new 
place of education ; or revenge, for some proper cor- 
rection inflicted upon them,* urges them to spare no 
pains in injuring their master's interest. I have seen 
the most flagrant acts of injustice, in this particular, 
committed by parents at the instigation of their 
children. I have known a tender mother in high 
life attack a truly worthy, benevolent, and generous 
instructor, with all the fury of an Amazon, and throw 
out the blackest aspersions on his character, because 
a humoured child had told a false story concerning 
his domestic management. The fact alleged has 
been proved to be false ; but pride has kept the mo- 
ther from retracting, and has even stimulated her 
to add new virulence to her merciless invectives. 
So thankless is the useful office of a schoolmaster, 
where a parent is destitute of judgment, humanity, 
and gratitude. 

This unfortunate conduct of ill-judging parents is 
very common. There is scarcely a school in Eng- 
land that could not produce instances of it. It has 
been complained of by many sensible superintendents 
of places of education. It has broken the peace of 
)9iany an ingenious man, who had engaged in the 
care of youth, and paved the way to the ruin of hope- 
ful boys. No boy will ever settle at a place of edu- 
cation, when he finds it in his power to remove him- 
self from it, in a fit of displeasure, by the invention 
of ,a groundless calumny. 



* Omnig disciplina gravis est paero. All wholesome discipline is 
thought a hardship by a boy. Prudentius. 

Add to this, that boys have had little experience. Findiogy there- 
fore, a share of physical and moral evil at their school, which is ^Jbo 
to be found every where, though they have not yet felt it, they con- 
clude that their school is of all places the most miserable. 
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But a complaint from a boy against his mdster 
may be well founded ; and therefore I advise a fea- 
sible parent, who can govern his temper, to pursue 
the following conduct. When he hears the com- 
plaint, let him not appear to the boy to pay much 
attention to it, but, at the same time, revolve it in 
his own mind; and if he finds it has the appearance 
of probability, let him go to the master, aiid speak 
to him on the subject in private. If the master can- 
not clear up the matter to his satisfaction^ and prove 
the falsity of the charge, then let the parent show his 
displeasure as he thinks proper; but if the master 
can make it appear that the complaint is groundless, 
the parent ought to represent to his son the bad con- 
sequences to his own happiness of a malicious and a 
lying disposition. Let him also do the master the 
justice to speak well of him, and endeavour to refute 
those calumniating accusations, which the perverse-* 
ness of his child may have spread far and wide, and 
beyond the possibility of recalling. Few angry 
parents can act this honourable part ; but to act 
otherwise is cruel and unjust. 

Masters have at best a painful and laborious em- 
ployment. It ought not to be made worse by the 
caprice and the injustice of parents. Applause, and 
th^ expressions of satisfaction in a parent, are often 
more agreeable rewards to the master than the an- 
nual stipend. Indeed, I have often heard old and 
experienced instructors declare, that the whole busi- 
ness of managing a large school, and training the 
pupils to learning and virtue, was nothing in com- 
parison with the trouble which was given by whim- 
sical, ignorant, and discontented parents. 

But waving the regard due to the master's com- 
fort and interest, let us consider the subject merely 
as it concerns the child's welfare. Maivy parents are 
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wnk eiMmgbi ^ r^nsmtrto iJmw drildraD^ and 
einen to mn^nethenttdtes^ thatu school 10 a phbCK 
ef 'panishtnent only; a jplaee *vriicre the boyis oooh^ 
demned, for the sake cf leannng I Imcnr not yfhat 
ofdead languages, to do penance during the/graoter 
|MUt of the year. In consequeoee of this ofkuufio^ 
he is loaded during the holidays witii. every daintji^ 
and gratified with everyindoJgence^ as a compensa^ 
tion.^ Let him have tlus delioaey and thatraoniSQSH 
ffient^ crks the fond parent^f foc'sorely he has hard^^ 
lAips enough at school : andtiiea pedmps itdkiwsa; 
tale, CDDtaining an account of some ^ffticufams let^ 
specting theprovioioi^ and the tride of the:mai;twg. 
which die boy has told his maid or iusimotfaor wi^bltr 
exagg€arated and false <dreamatanoes; Pampered^ok 
liome^ and encouraged in caliunniating hk soho<4^ Jhfe 
returns to itinill-hnmoar, diffhses a. spirit of discMt*^ 
tent, atKl is rendered incapable both of ha{»puwear 
and improvement* 
Yet all these evils are trifling, in compariscm wi€ti 

■ " ■■■ '■ ■ ■ ■ W W H — —^PWP^ Ji W J ' lH U II . 

* Wantonness and sauciness are laughed at and encouraged ,ag 
marks of spirit. The school, the ushers, particularly the French 
usher, are talked of and misrepresented far the enlmiaiameBt^ithe 
fiauly . Yet m a few dayfe tli» piaient aends thft boy back, and inthm 
Um to pay every respect to the things and pe»oas which have beta. 
raTiled, and jridiculed in the. holidays. 

Inconsistency of discipline is very hurtful. One day a parent wil! 
be all indulgence and the next all Severity. The child knowa not w^atf 
conduct to fieAlow in order to give constant satk&ction. He is .b««|0Sr . 
oc repriiQande4 . to^ay for whM guMd hitt.yesl^rdf^ a< l$4^;h'-«iC 
s^f^^use. 

t Corperum nutrices, animarum novercae. — ^Tapa stulte pueros dili- 
gimus ut odisse potius videamut. — Corporis curl mentem obrucarunt* — • 
Ante palatum quam os instituimus.-— 

Fond nurses M>f tk9 body, imther$^4A4aw to themmd. . . W0 ioii% 
mr h%ys so foQlisJily^ that it looks as, if wp hated th^m* — By too 

much care of the body they have overwhelmed -the mind* W^ 

form the palate to eat with critical nicety; before weformthe mSutk 
to speak with propriety, Cabdaxtu^ and QvinariULiiV* 
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Others wluch may result fibA negligent and im* 
proper beharibur to ehildren at home, and dimi^ 
lite reces^s. There are few houses where some* 
thing does not inadvertently pass, which, thon^' 
in itself innocent, corrnpts a yonng and inexperi*^ 
enced mind. In the conversation^ even of persons- 
of judgment and virtue, something will frequently^ 
drop, which may give a wrong and pernicious id^' 
to a boy. This, however, cannot easily be avoided. 
But from this maybe collected, how greatly the boy* 
may suffer from seeing vicious examples, and hear- 
ing vicious conversation, in a father's house. What- 
ever he sees and hears there has a. powerful efiect on: 
him ; not only because he naturally loves and re- 
spects his father's house and family, but also because 
he leads a life of idleness at home. ITiat attention 
which, at school, is devoted to virtuous pursuits, is, 
in the holidays, at liberty to be engaged in vanity;; 
from which the transition to vice is easy and natural. 

I might in this place enumerate various sentiments 
of the ancients, on the great regard that ought to be 
paid to all behaviour and conversation which passes^^' 
in the presence of a boy. The remark of Juvenal, 
among others, that the greatest reverence is due to 
boys, is universally known. But how shall it be put 
in practice in a large and opulent family, where, 
supposing the father and mother to be upon their 
guard at all times, yet visitors and servants wilL 
seldom submit to due restraint ? With servants a 
boy commonly loves to associate. And they some- 
times, without intending it, frustrate all the care of 
the master and the parents united. 

What then can be done ? I answer, that the boy, 
once placed at school, must be suffered to be at 
home no more than is necessary. Never let him re- 
main there after the close of the recess. While he is. 
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there let him be the compaoipn of his fitter aii4 
mother, or of some grave and juclicious person. If 
it happen that the father and mother are sometimes 
so engaged as not to be able to permit their son to 
accompany them, let him have some kind of task set 
him during their absence ; something easy and enter- 
taining, and only sufficient to prevent him from 
contracting habits of idleness, and from seeking the 
company of servants, and from running into vice 
merely for employment. 

Under the management of virtuous and judicious 
parents, the holidays may be rendered subservient 
to valuable purposes. Parental authority* may then 
interpose, to confirm the instructions of the pre- 
ceptor. It may instil religious and moral principles, 
which can scarcely fail to be well received from an 
aflfectionate father and mother. Something of grace- 
ful behaviour, and a knowledge of the world, may 
be acquired, by seeing the company which visits in 
the family. But let it always be remembered, that 
no acquisition of this kind can compensate the loss 
of the virtuous habits and sentiments acquired in a 
judicious course of scholastic discipline. 



SECTION XXXIV. 

ON LBNITV AND SEVERITY OF DISCIPLINE. 

Nee domus dcc respub. stare potest, si in ea nee reete factis praemia extent 
uUa, nee supplieia peccatis. Neither can. a private famUy nor a state subsist, 
\fno rewards are field out in it for g^ood conduct, nor penalties for offences, 

Cic. 

Humanity is sTiocked at the degree of severity 
which has been often used in schools. An infant 

* With respect to parental authority, Rousseau says, " Never order 
your son to do any thing in the world ; do not eren letliim think that 
you assert any authority oyer him." Rousseau's Emilivs. 
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has suffered more under a^^vere master/ than a 
culprit under the rigour of the law for offences 

* The following passage from Erasmus gives, an idea of the old 
severity. The persons alluded to, are supposed to h^ Dean Colet, and 
the two masters of St. Paul's school, Lilly and Rytwise, who ar6 
r^markarhle for sanguinary discipline. 

Novi theolognm quendam,. et quidem don^estic^^ maximi nomiAii, 
CHJU& animo nulla crudelitas satisfaciehat in discipulos,quuni magistros 
haberet strenue pls^osos. Id existimabat unic^ et ad dejiciendam 
ingeniorum ferociam, et ad edomandam aetatis lasciviam pertinere. 

- Nunquam agitabat convivium apud gregem suum, nisi quemadmo*-' 
dum comoedise exeunt in Isetam catastrophen, itapostcibiun sumptuniy 
unils^ut alter protraheretur virgis laceraAdus ; et interim sseviebat et 
in immerjtos,- nimirum ut assuescerent plagis. . . , 

Ipse quondam adstiti proximus quum a prandio ex more, puerum 
erocarat' annos natum, ut opinor, decern. Recens autem a matre 
venerat in eum gregem. Prsefatds est, illi matrem esse ciim primis 
piam foeminam, ah e4 sibi puerum studiose commendatum: max lA 
liaberet occasionem csedendi, caepit objicere, nescio quid ferocise, 
quum nihil minus prse se ferret puer, et innuit illi cui collegii pr»- 
fecturam commiserat' (huic ex re satelles erat cognomen), ut csederet. 
Ille protinus dejectum puerum ita cecidit, qtasi sacrile^um- com- 
miBisfiet. Theblogus semel atque itenim interpellavit,* satis est, sadt 
est. At camifex ille, fervore surdus, peregit suam camificinam pen^ 
usque ad pueri syncopen. Mox theologus versus ad nos, nihil com- 
meruit, inquit, sed erat humiliandus, nam hoc verbo est usus. Quia 
unquam ad eum modum erudivit mancipium, imo quia asinum? 

Erasmus de Puer. Inst. 

It is a very curious fact, that in early and slavish times, the sons of 
great men used to be whipt by proxy. I entreat my reader to consider 
the following passage, in which the cruelty of the aristocratical spirit 
in those days, appears in its true colours. 

*^ Of all the acts of cruelty exercised on the young students of that 
age, none was so unjust as the practice which prevailed of whipping 
them by proxy. In an old comedy, written by Christopher Tye, is a 
dialogue to that purpose. — ^Tye and Cranmer are met by one Brown, 
a young pupil for music, bearing the prince's cloak and hat. Cranmer 
inquires of him what is become of the Prince, and is told that he is at 
tennis with the Marquis of Dorset ; upon which the following dialogue 
ensues: 

* Crannoter. Goe, beare this youngster to the chappell straight, 
And bid the maister of the children whippe him well : 

The Prince will not leame, Sir, and you shall smart for it.' 
VOL. IV. I 
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$ig9imt the comnQmty* dompassioa a^MEie imitt 
ttonte all who ^e not dertitute of fedaag, to inter* 
pose in the protection of defenceless driWliood. 
But reason also informs us, tiiat extreme rigour is 
not only to be reprobated for its cruelty, but like- 
wise for its inutility in promoting the purposes of 
^education, and its ill effects on the puerile disposi- 
tion. The heart is injured by it in a degree not to 
be compensated by any improvement of ihe under- 
i»tamling, even if it were found to contribute to 
improvement. 

In all desperate cases, such as natural stupidity, 
or confirmed aversion, it were happy if masters 
jcould be disinterested, or parents impar^l enougi), 
to lay aside all thoughts of further instn»^n, and 
4o destine their charge to some occupation which 
requires little or no preparatory discipline. The 
difficulty consists in determining the exact time at 
which the trial shall be oonduded. And this is a 

difficulty not easily overcome ; forparental fondness 

,^^^ , , — . — _- ^ — 

* Biowne. O my good lord, 111 make him ply his book to-m<Hrrofw/ 
^ Cranmer. That shall aot serve your turne. Away, I say/ {Exit 

BvownOk) 
S09 sir, iMB pofice was well deuised ; since he was whipt thus 
^or the Prince's faults, 

His Grace hath got more m knowledge in a moneth, 
nixm he attained in ayeare be£»re ; 
For still the fearful boy, to sauehls breedi, 
jDoth hourely hau;Bt him wheresoever he goee.' 

* Tye. Tis true, my lord, and now the Prince perceivesit ; 
At Idrth to see him punisht for his hxdtB, 

Ptie» it <m purpose to redeeme the boy.' 

^Tbe practice of wMpjnng Ae poor children for the feuksof itiar 
M*ew, probably had itarise in the education of Prince Edwud, and 
may be traced down^o the tune of Charles I. Bishop Burnet, in his 
History of the Reformation, mentions a Bamaby Fitz-Pati^ as 
whii^piag**^ to Prince Edwaid; and d» same author, in Ms History 
of his Own Tinws, tadm notice of Mr. Mwniy, whipping-^ t© 
Charles I/' ,See Brasf et^s' Hkti»y. 
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will »ot ewily be led to -despair of it scms abilities, 
and it 1$, it DfMftst be owned, a painful task, to cc«a- 
Tince a parent of >»0' disagreeable a touth. In web 
a' circumstance, tke master will at least act a.n^?- 
c»ful part to let the boy proceed uninolei^t^d as \^tdft 
as'be can, and not correct him for involuntary oioi^ 
Mon and for natui^l defects. He will then comply 
with the rule prescribed by common seiK^ and jus-^ 
tice, to do no barm where he can do no good.* 

Parents have sometimes so far overcome tfieir 
feeJiagB, by thw desire of promotifig what they 
judg^ the welfare of their children, as to requu*^ 
severity in the extreme. It. is an imre^asQnable 4e^ 
mand .upon a man of lU>eral education, whose .^spo^ 
sition has been ^ftened by tl^ stadiqa of humanity » 
J^o ^paciummt can recompense him for that degxa- 
jdaition which he must ^dure by accudtodOEiing hiiQ- 
4^ tOr inftict sufferings on a fdlowrcreature at, tl^t 
.tender age which cannot possibly desearve ^cie»- 
sive rigour. 

The scriptural remark indeed, that he that i^par^th 
the rod spoileth the child^ comes firom too hi^ au- 
.thority to be controverted. He tijat sparcth a mo- 
jdemte use of .the rod, on proper *oqcsasiwwf, indi- 
sputably does an .injury to the dolinqne?it; 'beewige 
J^ encourages, by iqipunity, the repetitioa -of bis 
ciime. But this,.pasaa|:e, like moBt rOthairsi,; hasf b^Qn 
misapplied; and more ei^l, if . uAdes^rved sufl^er^ 
be included^ has resulted from the 4oo liberal, than 
, &am the too sparing, use of the rod. 

Human nature is/howevejr, at every stage 6f life, 
prone to evil; particularly prone at a, tanaewhep to 
iidiea^t ,cott\jption are added, imbecility of under- 

* Mali prseceptpresy qui diadpiilos libentius verjberant ^uam decent^ 
^Thetf are: bad masters who bad rather beat than tfiOQh thfiir 
scholarzs Monirfl* 

1% 
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standing and want of experience. Idleness is also 
difficult to be avoided at an age, when the effects of 
e:3tertion are unknown, or too remote to affect the 
mind.* A very young boy is commanded to com- 
mit a certain portion of his grammar to memory. 
The task he finds painful. Enticements to neglect 
-surround him ; and the benefit to be received by 
performing the task is distant, and of a nature which 
he cannot comprehend. Dispositions the most ami- 
able, and the most likely to succeed in literature are 
perhaps, at the boyish period of life, under the 
strongest temptations to idleness, and its conse- 
quence, improper behaviour. To suffer a fertile 
soil to be overrun with weeds, or to lie uncultivated, 
is lamentable. What then can be done? Some 
method must be devised of influencing the hopes and 
fears ; and this must be accommodated to the dispo- 
sition. On a meek and tender disposition, very 
slight marks of displeasure or approbation will pro- 
duce a powerful effect; an angry look or word will 
succeed better as a corrective on such an one, than 
stripes on the back of the audacious. On a truly in- 
genuous mind, praise and shamef will at all times be 
sufficient. On the intermediate sorts, those who are 
neither remarkable for tenderness of feeling nor 
generosity of nature, and who constitute the common 
herd, and the greater part, J I with regret assert, that 
it will be sometimes indispensably necessary to in- 

* Id imprimis cavere oportebit, nequae studia amare nondum potest, 
oderit. This, in the first place y you must take care of—that he may 
not hate those studies which he cannot yet love, Quintili an. 

t " Praise them openly, reprehend them secretly." 

Lord BirliGH LEY. 

t "OvJaq ay ^o-a*7o, TOi;^ ftev xp^<rloli km vrovvipovi <r<j>^pa l>Jyovq elpeu 
hjoJipQv^, rolt; l\ fAeJa^v wXeurrovq. " Thus he thought that the very good 
and the very bad were indeed but few ; but that the middle sort were 
the most numerous." Plato. 
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flict corporal punishment.* To inveigh against it, id 
no new topic. Long and Constant e)J:perience has 
decided on its absolute necessity. Declamation on 
this subject, as well as on others, deserves little 
attention. 

Yet, even on the more hardened culprits, there ar<§ 
a few methods which may be tried previously to the 
infliction of extreme severity. They may be con- 
fined from play on a holiday ; they may h6 sent to' 
their chamber before their com panionS; their pocket' 
allowance may be retrenched ; or an additional task 
may be assigned. The frequency of these, how- 
ever, destroys their effect ; and, in many cases, ir * 
m not possible to avoid the use of the rod.f Great 
crimes,:|; such as immoral actions, which, from the 
early depravity of the human heart, often abound 
in schools, must meet with exemplary punish- 
ment. The greatest degree of terror and disgrace'/ 
attend it, when inflicted with a few concomitant 
formalities, which sometimes operate when the pain 
i^buld be disregarded. After all, they who are 
conversant with boys, know that there sometimes 

* Toy yap xax4v acf Sc? )wXa$€<y fy* l^^/Ji^iiwy, w rev SvrvpW. " ^^^ 
oXL^ht to correct the bad that he may become better, but not the unfor'- 
tunate." Plato. 

t Quo saepius mouuerit. hoc rariiis castigabit. The oftener the 
master admonishes y tlie less frequently he will chastise, 

QUINTILIAN. 

But this is not universally true; for frequent reproofs lose their 
efficacy by their frequency. 

Oi.iipoTpe-KoiMvoi ruv (piMo-otpowruVf fAfj^ev $* ZiBaajLOVT€g, /aijS* wim^€fi€m^ 
ofMioi €10-1 Toiq rw^ Xv^w; flrpo/xvTTOvo-ty, eKouoy he /*ij eyx^ovq-iv', 

Plutarch. 

** The rod and correction give instruction, but a child lefit to him*" 
self is the confusion of her that bare him." Prov. xxix. 15. 

laTp€M ri; vj veuUtcc. AriSTOT. ad NiCHO. 

X PrsBceptor nee habeat vitia, nee ferat. Liet the master neither 
have vices, nor bear them. Quiktiliait* 
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m^t individuals so hardened by nature or habit, that 
they oan bew every pain with alacrity, and glory 
Ib their shame. For such spirits, a sea life op^i8> 
ib^ only refiige. 

Lenity, however amiable its motive, wfaea iUr 
judged* and excessive, is in effect cruelty^ It is 
.«asy to enlarge in its praise, and almost any thing 
^advanced in recommendation of it will find an at- 
ttpntiviC audience. But when speculation is reduced, 
to practice, the sober decisions of experience must, 
^supefsede the flourishes of £smciful declamat^Mu 
Arti^ial rh^toi^c may adorn any quality and re** 
commend any conduct; but nothiBg: is permanently, 
advantageous, or can be confidently relied on,. which, 
lias not the sanction of the naother of Wi$dom^ £3:^1 
peri^ice. Some degree of severity is, and' ha^ ever * 
been, adopted in our best seminaries j and bodily, 
punishment is appointed by the statutes evep of our 
universities, though, indeed, never inflicted ia the : 
ppesent age. Milton is said to have been one of tha . 
iastwjio underwent an aoademical flagellation. . So* 
generous a spirit as was his, it may be pr^^umed>^ 
«could not have deserved it ; and indeed the kind of 
liiscipline is highly improper in the universities. But 
in schools, the general practice, as well as reason, 
may justify it; for it cannot be supposed, that all the 
masters who have presided in our public schools 
have been injudicious or inhumane. 

The infliction of punishment requires great judg- 
ment, and great command of temper ; judgment to 
proportion the degree of severity to the degree of 
mental feeling, or want of it; and command of 
temper, that the cool result of the dictates of justice 



• Jmptiii itoi ff peciBandi maxima ijlecebra^ , Impwriity i$ the grecUefit 
inticetf^f^fta thepommmion of offences, Cic, 
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Tsmy not a|^etr the effect of anger and leTengie.^ 
Not to l^ able to coonnand pasdieHf i* ta set a bacb 
exBxxxgii^ to the sf bolavs^ . imd to* lessen authority:, bfi 
diowing weakness; for it is great weakness iu an. 
instructor to be carried away by tbe impdtse o^ 

aiigear^t ^^ ^^ ^^>^ ^^ dieck his rage» will find 
it gpcow habitual ; a»d it will lead him to sudden adar 
of injustice and cru^y^of whicbhe will immediately^ 
isepent^ without* being able to mi^e any adequate* 
i^ejMtratioa ibr breaking the spirit of an innocent WMi 
injured chMd# 



sficrrioN XXXV. 

ON THE PASSIONS ANli VICES OF BOYS. 

*OkmMa ixhp trov hy ris vovv Ixwr iiSlKKov crwoiMiot, It ^kp 6t«df» &vro vy tawsr 
&s fii\1tTiS^ llsrau '* I know not 6q what a serious ai^d sensible man sbouIdT 
nrthtr employ hkaself tbaa oiv his son, tbut be may b« r^odwd at pkadb^ 
mtak as p^ible/' Plato. 

Wkosst^h haa had experience among young peo:^ 
ple^ will have ^ remarked how early, and with whB;fe 
violenee^ the vicious propen^ties of human natnnc 
display themselves.:!: To eradicate thennis difficult 
sottd perhaps impossible. But they may be rei^raineii 
and weakened so as to> be rei^dered less dangerouftte 
f^turefeliGity; 

Thei^ /are many, most ' destirucdive^ vices of boy«^ 
against wy)(^ no vigilance can sufficiently guards 
All that a^nmster can do is, to check any tendencft 

• lb -eiimidamdo ne acesfafusv &c« • Qbidttm. oc dguigattt qmA 
odeiint. One rniut not be bitter in correcting , Sfc. Some r^rimaw^ 
4is if they hated the boy. QuiNTiLiAjf* 

f I Tvould punish you as you deserve, said Seaeca to his slaYe,if I 
wm:8 not in ti passion. 

J " Most men employ the first part of their life to make the xc^ 
maia4«r miserable/' Marchioness de Lambert# 
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to Uiem when he happens to detect it, to correct aS 
conversation and behaviour which lead to the com^ 
mission of them, and to take care that the pupil is 
observed in retirement as closely as circumstances 
will allow. Some vices are so indelicate, as scarc^y 
to admit of being mentioned.* But where there is 
reason to suspect any boy of being guilty of such^ 
delicacy must not prevent a superintendent from 
representing the consequences in colours as frightful 
as the imagination can conceive. This is a painful 
task, and requires great address in the execution. I 
am convinced, much misery has arisen in the world 
from neglecting to perform it. Difficult as it must 
be to a man of delicacy, yet it is certainly desirable^ 
that while he gives moral dissuasives against vice in 
general, he should specify some vices, and paint in 
Bvely colours the particular ill-consequences which 
arise from them. If virtue ia itself does not appear 
desirable, or vice detestable, yet the idea that vice 
will occasion pain, distempers, imbecility, and jpre- 
mature old age, must have weight. Irregular and 
intemperate passions, indulged at a boyish age, wiU 
raise a tempest in the vernal season of life, and cut 
off all hope of future eminence. The mind will syja- 
pathize with the body, and both be reduced to .% 
wretched state of weakness by too early and exces- 
f^iive indulgences. Disease will infallibly follow vice, 
and blast every blossom of youth. I dwell with ear-, 
neatness on this subject, because the spccess of all 
our cares in education depends upon it. Add to 
this, that innocence is of so far greater value than 
erudition. 

The irascible passions of boys are often very vio- 
lent. When they display their effects in acts of 

* Qucedam dagitia Loneste non possum dicere. 

tSome crimes one can hardhj speak of with decency^ CrC. 
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premeditated malice and reveage, they should cer- 
tainly meet with correction, A judicious master 
will give general admonitions on the necessity of re- 
Strainin|[ the passions, and, in particular cases, will 
apply proper punishment. He will do right to re« 
present malice and revenge as by no means the 
effects of a generous and noble spirit^ but of a bad 
and effeminate heart, It will indeed be much better 
to bring any improper behavioiir into disgrace, tha^ 
toai^imadvert upon it with severity. Time, and ex* 
perience of th^ir bad influence on personal happiness 
and reputation, will be the most effectual remedies 
for the disorders of the angry passions. Many of 
them gradually lose their force as reason arrives at 
maturity, and time effects a reformation which art 
could never produce. Much less evil happens to 
young persons from the irascible, than from the con-e 
cupiscible, affections. Still, however, great ca?e 
should be taken to restrain them, and religious argu** 
meats should always and principally be applied; 
for the gratification of the irascible passions particu- 
Jarly militates against the spirit of Christianity. 

Boys are apt to indulge themselves in sullennes> 
and obstinacy. Nothing cures such distempers so 
effectually aa ridicule. They should be laughed oiit 
of these disagreeable dispositions, by their master 
ai^d school-fellows : and, indeed, this is one of the 
great advantages of public education, that boys shame 
each other from many absurd and odious habits, 
which the private pupil may retain through life. 

Boys are usually ungrateful to their instructors, 
ready to speak ill of them, revengeful after proper 
correction, and prone to be unthankful for the kindest 
treatment. Parents must remove this fault, by dis- 
regarding their malice, and by showing a due degree 
of gratitude and respect to the master* 
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Ilie bosiness of correcting th« passions aand badf 
habits ofchSdren, belongs in a particular maimw^ 
to parents ;^ but as children are often kept at school^ 
aad at a distance; during the puerile age, it oog^* 
usdonbtedty to be comprehended in the ]daD of 
scholastic education. Parents have their sens at! 
hbme^some part of the year. At those times, I Mi' 
Sony to observe^ that they often foment, by encou- 
raging, bad passions. Many consider anger ztA 
rerenge as marks of a manly spirit, and, by seemmg^ 
jdeased with their most violent eflects, by laiE^hii^;^ 
at them, orbynot discountenancing them, give them' 
additional force. The parents ought to be sufficiently ' 
considerate to second the master^s endeavoors, botli 
by precept and example, whmi they have theic chiln 
drea at hcnne. Though they may be diverted witk^ 
a boy's petuisume and passion, during the short timei 
be^ is ynth them, they should not shoivr themsd^imsr* 
j^ased; but should c(^ider, that these beginniags^ 
vriil, in a few years, grow to such a height, as <me day: 
to destroy their children's hapj^ess and their own* 

If any resdly think, and I believe they do^ thatl 
violent passions are signs of parts and geniss^ I mil 
bbg leave to assure them, that I have kisowi&^'thief: 
ablestf boys of the mildest affections>£md the greatest; 

* T&e ediieation of'ch3dreB, accofding to die law». ^of Gpod and^ 
natafre, bekniga ta the puents: themselves. Instraetors in^the school 
are merely the substitutes and representatives of the parent. In cases. 
of incapacity, or want of opportunity, they may be properly engaged ; 
but it is not to be expected that substitutes can ever equal the ardouf 
and sincerity of' a principal. 

f The loire of^ IdtteES t>p«Fatea as a&ifixoeUeBt jnsndmn an mai^ 
violoat ipassiens of the youth^ age* 

Non pertimiscendum est, ne y^uptatis irretiantur illecebris quL 
sttatis suae fiorem literanlm studiis dedicandum esse statueriint. 
T&btsc siquidem est- oblectatio, paxilatim ^cquirendi cognkione remm* 

I pascentis animi^ ut e&qui f runatur,- ab ii»iieqaa^l 
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dances the most addicted to every bad pasBion^in 
ttieilr most riolent degrees. However this may. be^ 
tlie passions are certadnly tbe causes of the greatest 
miseries of human nature; and not to discourage 
tbeb excess^ in boyis, under aU circumstances \ehatr 
ever, is eittreme cruelty. 



SBcrriGN XXXVI. 

ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN EARLY AGE. 

** And vcrilie tbey b^ fewcs^io-iminber^ thirt. bee happie or wse^ by ua 

experience. And looke well upon the former Jife of those fewe, whether 
your example i}e old or young, who, without learning, have gathered, by 
Icmg.experieBce, a little wisdorae and some- bappiness; and whan yoadoe 
consider what mischiefe taey have committed, what daungers they have 
escaped (and tweutie fur one doe perish in the adventure), than thinke iHrell 

' with ypurselfe^ whether ye w.imld, that your own sonne should cum t« 
wisdom aud happiness by the way of such experience or no." 

Roger Ascham. 

The knowledge of the world, in its comprehensive 
sense, is a knowledge greatly to be desired. To unr 
derstand tbe human heart, to know human manners^ 
laws, languages, and institutions of every kind, and 
in various nations, and to be able to reflect on all 
these with. moral and political improvement, is.aa 
attainment worthy of the greatest statesman aa4 
tl^e wisest philosopher, 

neque: aTocantiuior vol^ptatosa bla»dki£p e^ti^ntur. hatqae sapicnter 
-poepSB^ cma.; csetpxos omites DeoiB Veoerig' imperial sabdidiiscirt, iia 
Minervam^modo et in Musa^ nihil ei,tpihil Cupidini juris- esse v<^e- 
runt. TfCere is no fear lesl they should be ensnared in the allure-r 
ments of pleasure^ who> havi resolved to devote the flower ofihevr 
a^^ to the pursuitB of literature^ Since S9 great ist thd delight of 
the mind f feeding itBelf-mth t^e gradual q,cqv,isition^i(fkmwkd^d 
thU by those who enjoy it, neitker thefatiigue of application nor the. 
enficing avocations of pleasure are perceivied. Wisely then did tba 
poets determine, ivhen they AdV subjected all the othdr Gods to tk6 
empire of Venus, thatneith&r she not' Cttpid should heme any juries 
di^tim^ov^r Miwir^ap^th9Bfu}es^ Mcrftj^usk 
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But there is a knowledge of the world of a very- 
inferior kind, which many parents value at the highest 
price. Greek and Latin are always mentioned ^rith 
contempt, on a comparison with it. In compliance 
with custom, indeed, and to get him out of the way, 
the boy is placed at school; but the knowledge to 
be gained there is little esteemed by the empty 
votaries of fashion. Men and things, not words, are 
magisterially pointed out as the proper objects of 
study, by those who know little of men, things, or 
words; It is not the knowledge of books, say they, 
which he is to pursue, but the knowledge of the 
world ; ignorant that the knowledge of books is ne- 
cessary to gain a valuable knowledge of the world. 

The parents who give such directions to their chil- 
dren, are themselves merely people of the world,, as; 
it is called ; persons for the most part of very moderate 
understanding, who have never made any solid im- 
provements in learning, and consequently never felt 
its pleasures or its advantages. They have perhaps 
raised themselves by^ dint of worldly policy, by the 
little arts of simulation and dissimulation j and hav- 
ing seen the effects of dress, address, and aii atten- 
tion to exterior accomplishments, but at the same 
Unie having been totally unacquainted with real and 
solid attainments, they are naturally led to wish to 
give their children the most useful education, which, 
according to their ideas, is a knowledge of the world. 

But what is the knowledge of the world t A know- 
ledge of its follies and its vices ; a knowledge of 
them at a time of life when they will not appear in 
tiieir true light, contemptible in themselves, and the 
sources of misery ; but flattering and pleasurable. 
To see these at a boyish age, before the mind is 
properly prepared, will not cause an abhorrence, 
but an imitation of them. ' To introduce boys to 
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scenes of immoral and indecent behaviour, is to 
educate them in vice, and to give the young mind a 
foul stain, Which it will never lose. 

And yet I have known parents, in the metropolis, 
suffer boys of fourteen or fifteen to roam whither- 
soever they pleased, to frequent places of public 
diversions by themselves, to return home late in the 
evening, and all this with plenty of money, and 
without giving any account of the manner of con-^ 
suming either that or their time. The parents were 
pleased with their son s proficiency in the knowledge 
of the world ; the sotis were pleased with liberty. 
All, for a short time, went on to their mutual satis- 
faction. But after a few years a sad reverse usually 
appewed. The boy became a spendthrift and a 
debauchee ; alienated his father s affections by in- 
curring debt, and ruined his constitution by every 
species^ of excess. What remained after his money 
and his health were dissipated? No learning; no 
relish for the works of literacy taste. The spring of 
life, when the seeds of these should have been sown, 
was employed in another manner. Nothing remained 
but a wretched and a painful old age, devoted to 
cards, dice^ and illiberal conviviality. 

It is usual, in teaching this knowledge of the world, 
to spare no pains in acquainting the pupil with the 
tricks and deceits of mankind. At the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, his mind is impressed with the ideas 
of sharpers, hypocrites, and dissemblers. He is 
taught to consider mankind in masquerade, and to 
believe, that all with whom he has any intercourse, 
have some design upon him. He is therefore armed 
with arts and tricks to counteract, the attacks of his 
assailants. He is taught indeed to assume the ap^ 
pearance of good qualities ; but it is not for their 
own sake, but merely to facilitate deception. In the 
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progress of tbia'diseipiiiie, all ^e.Batiyeisc^tiaiaita 
of truth ^od honour are of Hecessity 4isearded. 
Supposing that the deeeiviug arts> aeqwed by this 
mode ef instruction^ may serve inter^ted purposes, 
yet the end is not worth the means. Njo wealtbt 
BO power, no popularity, can compensate* corruption 
af heart, and self^basement Sneh characters as 
liave nothing but external accoi^ptishm^ats to re* 
commend them, may indeed be greatly admired and 
^proved by vain and weak understandings, winch 
penetrate no deeper than thevsurface ; but they are 
despised by all the truly sensiUci aaid pitied by all 
the truly good. , 

iBoys, indeed, early initiated in the world, usually 
have a forwardness Qf befaayiour,^ and a diprre/of 
loqiMusity wMch pleases supierficial people* Herwho 
is attending to his books, asid collecting ideas which 
will one day render him a blessing ^uid^sm honour to 
all livith whom he is connected, will appear dull, 
awi[nnraTd, and imei^gag^g tomsuay, in oomp^^a^a 
with the pert sttri{ding'Who has been pluaged into 
rice and dissipation- before he< knows the meaning «f 
the words* The recf^ption which the laU^r «ieete 
with in company, gives him additional ^nrits^ and 
tbe poor pacents usually triumph: a while in the 
iemisckms sriq>er«>rity of their |udgment. In four or 
five years they oc^monly see saa^d feel tbe>;^ects of 
iheir folly. Their conduct, as it jofteu undoubtedly 
proc^ds from ignorance, is to be comp^siouated ; 
imt if ever it arises from affectation ^f siiip^arity, 
pride, vicious principles^ or carelessness c^nc^j^^ng 
iheiioffspring, it doservps: the severe st reprfithensji^. 

* Wbeaa boy of thiitetniNr foiirteeii lias kst the freee&l in- 
Jiauty cf hhiidiiog-, th«reraare 0maU fap|t^ 
« Enilmil;; jsabra tmeeL 
While heMusheSf ail hh safe* Tbeencj:. 
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It is obvious to obderve in t^ world multitudes 
^ beardkss boys assuming airs of manhood, mA 
piactismg manly vices, to obtain a title to the. ap- 
pelktion of m^. The present age abounds with 
mi^h examples. These are the unhappy objects whom 
their injudicious parents have extruded from tlie 
fiMiteiHig wing into the wide world, before nature 
had given suffici^it maturity. Their ema^ted lodes 
inform the sf^ctator, that a secret canker has preyed 
«i Ihe flower of their youth. Their words, their 
dTffis, theiractioBs,. all combine in proving, that they 
lare far advaiieed in the ways of viro, and have been 
:£nmliarly acqiiainted with its consequent nUi^riea. 
The y^rs.i^hich succeed a vsiin, a wicked, and a 
snost wrretched youth, are often sp^it in nursing a 
i^uined fortune said a shattered constitution. 

A most fatal mistake is made by parents of all 
classes in the present age* Many of them seem to 
think vice mid irr^ularity the nmrks of sense and 
spirit in a boy ; and that innocence, modesty, sub- 
mission to superiors, applicatiob to study, and to 
every thing laudable^ are the signs of stupidity. 
They oftea smile at. the tricks of a young villain, axid 
even seem pleased with boyish profligacy. Hence 
it happens, that their offspring frequently proves a 
scourge to them, and that they feel that sting which, 
to use Shakspeare's expression, is sharper than a 
«erpait's tooth, the sting inflicted by a thankless, 
an immoral, an ignorant, ah extravagant, and an 
infidel child. A valuable acquisition, this premature 
knowledge of the world, which produces such fruits! 
and that it often does producethera, observation will 
abundantly evince. 

I cannot help thinking, that prudence, as well as 
reason and religion, requires, that a parent should 
dp.all he can to present his child to the communii^ 
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unspotted* The fairest side of the worfd 9bouldi he 
ejKilubited to his view. Vice iu every mode an^ 
degree should be concealed. Dishonesty, i& Mrhich 
I comprehend all the arts wrhich are. incompatible 
vrith truth, ingenuousness, and simplicity of manners, 
should never be mentioned but with detestation. 
What then, says an objector, would you expose him, 
unprepared and unapprised, to a wicked and an 
artful world ? No ; I would prepare him in the best 
manner, by fixing deeply in his bosom principles of 
piety and moral honesty. He should be kept under 
the eye of a parent, or a faithful instructor,^ aa long 
and as constantly as possible. And when he must 
be introduced into the world at large, let his in- 
structor tell him what diseases and what miseries 
inevitably await immoral and intemperate indul- 
gence.* With such preparation, and with the blessing 

' *' Let him learn, that, id all situs^ions and circumKtanceff of Iif<^ 
rectitude of eonduct, whether the event, withrespect to externals, he 
fortunate or unfortunate, is the only infallihle source of human happi-^ 
ness. The cardinal virtues point out a straight road, easy to find, and 
pleasant to travel. Go right forwards, and /a/Jk«7< fMt X^e, vrSi y4vyj}ai. ; 
tfita^ yap ay ytv^oUy av dvJo ^T,<r€iq )ca}JS^, yuzi c^-a* o-oi' tI diroSav €viv^fJLa, 
*^ Do not say to me any more, how- will it be ? for however it be, you 
will set it right again,^ and the event to you will be lucky." 

Epictexus, Mrs. Carter's Trans. 

Quintilian says, the art of oratory in actu posita est, non in eventu, 
IS in the act, not in the event. We may say the same of the arf of life. 

Ev T^ jSi« KftXSv, <tflM dymBay, OI IIPATTONES 0P0ft2 lini^o^jnyfyimiJai, 
^' With respect to things laudable and good in hnman lilfe; it istfa<B 
right actors only that attain the. possession of them." Arxstot. 

See Harris's Treatise on Happiness. • 

By pursuing objects which appear virtuous, great, and noble, without 
regard to selfish and narrow motives, our nature becomes dignified.— 
Erfgimur, elatiorcs fieri videnuir ; humaiha despidmus^ cogitanles^e 
supera ac ccelestia, hsec nostra ut exigua et mimma^ contemnimHS.— - 
We are lifted tip, we. seem to become^more elevated: we despise 
human things, and Jixing our thoughts on things above, look down 
wilK contempt on these concerns of ours as superlatively mean afid' 
Utile; '^ ' CicERO. ^^ 
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of Providence, which will probably attend it, there 
will be little danger, but that a young man will; 
make valuable advances in virtue and learning, an4. 
receive their reward. 



SECTION XXXVII. 



ON INSPIRING A SENSE OF HONOUR AND A LOVE OF TRUTH* 

B^o verum amo, verum volo dici mibt, mendacem odi. / love the truth, I . 
will lutve the truth told tne, I hate a liar, PlautuS. 

IH/iKterra 9h icut vrpb tm^ wdrntr, EAETeEPO:! SXTQ, THN rNHMHN. << But . 
chiefly, and before all thiugs, let him be liberal in his opinious/' LuciAif* 

It is to be regretted, that at places where intel- 
lectual accdmplishipaents have been taught with the 
greatest success, very little attention has been paid 
to moral instruction. From some defect in their ori* 
ginal constitution, and from no fault of the present: 
superintendents, it has happened, that the whole 
time appropriated to instruction is engaged in the 
pursuit of literature alone. 

I really cannot comprehend how a liberal educa-i 
tion^ can be complete, unless such moral sentiments 
■ '■■ , '■ »i ■ ■ ■ I , ■ .. , . ^ ^ .ii -,i 1. 1 . t,0 , 

On the contrary, he who is early taught to know the world will cer* 
tainly love it, and will consider some of the greatest triflies in it s^ 
matters of the highest importance. Company -and diyersrons, how-^ 
ever immoral, while they are fashionable, will be sought with mora 
ardour than any of those improvements and intellectual delights which 
the philosophers so warmly and so justly recommend. What atten- • 
tion will a youth of fifteeen pay to the antient Portico, who is allowed 
to roam without control in the portico of Covent Garden? 

It is common to expatiate on the value of bought experience ; but 
surely it is folly to buy that which always costs dearly, iuid may be had 
gratis from books and living instructors. 

* De lib^ralibus studiis quid sentiam scire desideras? Nullun^ 
suspicio, nullum in bonis numero, quod ad aes exit. . . . Quare liberalia 
studia dicta sunt vides, quia homine libero digna sunt. Ceeteruia 

VOL. IV. K 
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be infused Mbedome a liberal miod, A Idre of trotli,* 
antdfa ^nicfe s^fttse o# booour, appear to me iDdispeQ* 
sably requisite in tbe character erf a real gendemaiw 
Exclusively of their value as moral virtues, they sff« 
the noblest ornaments, I recommend, therefore, that 
every method may be pursued, which can fix them 
deeply in the mind of tJie pupil. 

Every one Mrho has been much conversant with 
Very young boys, must know how prone they are to 
g^mk mitruths. The habit often grows up with 
them ; and it is so connected with every thing mean, 
bose^, and ungeneroaiS, that I never can expect a 
cohduct good or great from him in whom it habitu- 
ally prerailiBv 

la a ptaA o( ^ducatian, then, I woiild [assocxate 
eipery disgracefiil idea, which hmnan iii^eimity can. 
iR?:ent, tcK tiie idea of a liar. Instead of tead^n^ a 
}My ftknulatioia aiid dissimulation, I would stqpnatize ; 
erery dc^^eitfiii tnck with a mark of infiuny. The 
hdf who had bees guilty of saeh meanaess should 
be for some time compelled to s£t alone, and it should 
be coMuieced a disgnce to haL^e Jany^ iatercounse 
iMtk iiiou On the coirtmry, etoery reward, praise, 
and in d ul ge n ce , should be allowed,, nx the sight of 
th% resty to him who should have acted or spoken in 
w nanner remarkably open and ingenuous* 

If the culprit is too callous to be aflfected with 
shame, the severer pKinishments of the school must 
ha inflicted on his person* It is ^ painful ne- 

uflum stucfium vere Kbcrale est quod Hbenrai fecit. D& you desire t^ 
know what I think of liberal studies? t admire none, I 7tvmher 
nine among good studies, the end of which is money., . . You see 

why they were called liberal studies because they are worthy of 

a liberal man. But that study only is liberal which renders one 
liberdly 6r cf a free and enlarged niind. ^Seneca. 

♦^O jt«€/aMr^o< nAPPHIIArnKor, wu AAHeETTTKOr. *' A man '' 
of gre«t soul is a free weaker, and a speaker of trath." Aristot* 
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ces$ity . But I oenwier the habit c?f yioltttiog trutU;^ 
^>a pleatifuj isowce of all vs^or^h turpitudfe,*. and I^ 
would xD^lect no methods which cau prevent it3/, 
arrival aA maturity. If it is i^MestxaiBed, it may. 
probaWy grojw i*p till it iiiistjiga^tes to the commission 
of (iriroeg of whiich the law« may take; cogmzance^^ 
It will inevitably deprive the peFsopi in whom, it ap-, 
pears of their esteem whose good opinion ^stifuly^ 
desirable, and will degrade hiiA beoieath the i^ank of 
a gendeman, however elevated his coidUiQni Vera 
no other consequences to arise than those which ter- 
ixunate in the perscm's own mind» it would be ^till 
more desirable to, pLuek the vice up by the roeti^* 
as sbcm as it appears to vegetate^ It renders the^ 
mind Uttie and nsurrow ; \t distves^es. it with the ia*% 
veation of deceit, with thefearof detectioo^aadwitb 
the pei^tual fabrioation of poor ex^nsw and fals& 
pretences. » : - 

Boys sbould alm.be tauigh^ to aet a just md am 
honourable part lax aU their little pecuniary transact 
tions« Fraijd aasid covetousneas appear very early^ 
If one is thou^tl^s»& and extiavagant, there is ana-r- 
tfoer ready to take advantage of his feMy, smd to ten<fe 
some of his little store on exorbitant interest. JSt^uch; 
prac^cds, unrestrained, sow the seeds of fut^ii^ usury; 
sffitd prodigality.: Let hoys, therrfore, he obliged ta 
give' an aocomrt of their expenses whenever called, 
upon ; and whenever meanness or fraudulent tri^cks 
are detected, let them be correct^ by U^e lAfliqtioft^^ 
of disgrace or severe punisbmentw I have s^dom^. 

*'n*r6J' avi^oi^ ot^cy. " No faith can be reposed in those who have- 
violated their integrity." " Pindar.* 

It w^ sg^id of the holy Father Pope Alexander the Vlth., and Bor- 
gias his son, The father never spoke what he meant, the smn never did 
what he spoke. Bad models! Plough obliquely recommend^ bjT 
some instructors. 

' ' '- ■ -iti' •- -•' r • 
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in this treatise, insisted on severity of punishment. 
I never would urge it but for flagrant violations of 
morality. I recommend it here, as I should ampu^ 
tation for a mortified limb, because 1 think the salva*- 
fion of every thing valuable depends upon it. A man : 
without much learning may be happy and useful ;t 
but a wicked man must be wretched,t and a burden 
to all around him. And the boy will scsurcely fail of 
being a bad man, who is suffered to practice fraud 
and vice in his infancy, and without proper repre- 
hension; 

The temptations which present themselves to boys, 
Und allure them to lay out money^ are often irresis- 
tible. They ought, therefore, to be allowed a little 
"weekly stipend. But proper precautions must be 
taken to prevent their expenses exceeding their in- 
comesw The habit of contractmg a debt is pregnant 
with fatal consequences. Let the persons, there- 
fore, of whom they purchase their fruit and their 
toys, be strictly enjoined not to give credit. I do 
not wish a boy to be restrained in expending his 
money, when once it is given him. I do not think 
it right that he should be required to hoard his 
allowance. A miser at any age is pitiable and con- 
temptible, but a boy-miser is also detestable* If all 
that is mean and selfish be found at that period of 
life, what can be expected in old age ? While care 

* It has been often suggested that learning has not a favourable in- 
fluence on the morals. If this is sometimes true, it probably arises 
fipom neglecting to give as much attention to moral as to literary in- 
struction. It may also arise, in some measure, from the world's pay- 
ing a greater respect to learning than goodness of heart. '^ For, cry 
out, (says Montaigne,) of one that passes by, to the people, O what a 
learned, and of another, O what a good man goes there ! they will 
iK)t fail to turn their eyes, and address their respect to the former. 
There should then be a third cryer, O the puppies and coxcombs ! " 

Montaigne's Essays. 

t Nemo malus felix. No bad man is happy. Juv* 
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is taken to make a boy's dealings, wherever monejf 
is concerned, fair, open, and honourable, I would 
leave the expenditure of it to his own judgment. 
It is given him for his little innocent pleasures ; and 
let not those pleasures be interrupted and spoiled by 
the unnecessary interposition of authority. 

I insist on the necessity of furnishing the young 

mind, as early as possible, with principles of honour 

and honesty, because they will then not easily be, 

eradicated, and because I consider them as of much 

^more importance to the state* and the individual, 

than the principles of literature. To send out into 

the world, a youth adorned witft all the arts of 

^human learning, but deficient in good principles and 

virtuous habits, is to let loose upon mankind, thdt 

,fell animal of prey, an accomplished villain.f 

I &m sorry to have seen many parents pleased 
with artful management in their child, and attri* 
buting a successful deceit to sdperior sense. They- 
\ should reprobate any such appearance, as the effect 
not of sense, but of cunning; a low and despicable 
quality, possessed in perfection by the meanest in- 
tellects, combined with the most. depraved hearts 
and vilifying human nature. 

I *.I)WJ>«y Se, €ay otarflV iiMch^^ to avrw tpyoy. Et h oKhuf riva ATIH 
(HATPIAI) xawKft^o^cj HOAITHN nirrON KAI AIAHMQNA, iv^l^ 

. ^vt'y ^€iX€^ " But it is sufficient, if €ach performs his own proper 
business. Now, if you have prepared for your country, one htonest 

' and conscientious member of it, have you done it no gervice V* 

EpiCTETUSi 

. -TUJi^y xat ^€6>q txnnrxfi^ ^etorarw vifAtpdnaroy t€ %aoy yiyy^^ou AtT^t 
MH IKANOS AEH MH KAAOS TPA^EN, ATPmTATON oVoVa ^, ^i 
** Man, as we said, is a tame animal ; indeed, when he has the advan- 
tage of a right education, joined to a happy natural disposition, he 
usually becomes the divinest and the gentlest of all ammtUs; butii^t 
sufficiently ornot properly ediicated, the wildest beast on the face of 
the earth." '^ Pi,^^^^ . 
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SECTION XXKVni. 



ON GIVINO BOYS A. SENSE OF RELIGION. 

Ov yhp fVi- tr«pi Stov BBTrmPer &y iii4p«tvos 0avX4v(ravro^ ff m9p\ vo^Ur, 
,K(ii TcSyJwTOfif^ itturS» earrov ^cmtv;. ''It is not possible that a mail should 
deliberate on a diviner subject, than on the proper method of bringing^ up 
ihis own children and tboie of his family." Hlato. 

Instupction in religious and moral principles 

<ought to come from a parent. For this reason it is, 

perhaps, that in many schools there has been no 

provision made for it, and that boys Ijtave beep >vell 

! acquainted with the classics, and at the same time 

ignorant of the most obvious doctrines of religion.* 

JBut, as it often happens that .parents have not op- 
ipottunities to give attention to this point, and 
indeed, when their sons reside at schocis, and at a 
distance from them, cannot take this ofl&ce upon 
Ihenaselves, it becomes necessary to set apart, in 
t)laces of education, some time for religious instruc- 
tion. It should by no means be neglected ; for if 
the mind is not early tinctured witb religiotis ideas> 
at w51 ioot afterwards admit them without great 

^fficulty. ^ c 1.U u T 

The pa?0perest day is obviously the Sabbath. 1 

ineediMJt insist on the constant attendance of the 

pupils at church. That duty is, I believe, never 

^aeglected in reputable schools. But in the evenmg, 

or in the intervals of divine service, instruction may 

be given in private with great advantage. Various 

methods have been introduced; but I would stiU 



* Y^ after ail the boasts of science, philosophy, polite learning, 
and ifrhatey«r constitutes a liberal education, there is nothing which 
jfoadOT tjie jnind so truly liberal as rational religion, or th« generous 
and flubKwie doctrines of unsophisticated Christianity. 
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adhere to ibe pbxirdi catechkm mtk a few attart- 
.tioD$4 Let it be liesMmed by heart, and explaiD^ in 
the most familiar maimer by the iiifttn^lor* Oni^of 
Seekers lectures should be slowly and : attentavely 
read with remiurks aad explanatiom;, and the whol^ 
. should conclude with a chapter of 4he pld or Jfef/ 
Te&tameiait properly illustrated*. 

The number of boolcs written on purpose to intro- 
duce young ^people to religious knowledge^ is in- 
finite: I would confiaie the attention jof the schol;^r 
.to the Catechism, Seeker's Lectures^ Nelson's and 
JBishop Wilsoa'ii Works, wad the Bible.* 

Many persons have objected to the long estf** 
blished method of teachiag children to r&sAy by 
using the Testament : they rather wish, thai: they 
ahould be 4^tiated by .^spp's Fables» or schq£^ aiofular 
book. For my own part; I know of no hook so wdl 
i adap^ .to this purpose as the T^estament The 
JA2)giiage is^ remarkably easy and fiuniliar; toid I 
will add, that, the maUer is entertainii^ to childr^* 
The easy ttaurrative pleases them^ aiid ; I kn^w of ^o 
one ineoavenienee which can result from thp isisuid 
practice. PosfiU>ly some advanti^es may attend it« 
It may impress on the memory nu^ny scriptural, pafi* 
sages, which would never be properly attended to 
at another age. If we really believe the gospel, we 
can never object to giving the young mind it^ first 
tinotune of lett^a from the evangelical writings.t 

* " He who said te would not rea4 the Scriptures for &ar of qpoil-' 
iag bis s^k, showed himself as mueh a hiookhead as an atheist; and 
to havie as small a gust c^ the elegancies of ej^jpcession as of 4ie 
saore^besss of the matter.'* Dn. SovTff « 

He allude to the c<^lebcated Bembus. 

f Many objections are rery warmly urged against this pi^ctioey by 

thoHL wh<HBi we hare nor reason to suspect of deissi. Birt our $i|¥iour 

.4)ai4..a 9^ost affectionate attention to child|«n^ and the siiiyli<a<yof 
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Perhaps the growing aegleet of this aiid other prac* 
'tices of our forefkthers, may in some measure ac- 
count for the prevalence of irreligion . 

But as religion appears to me to be an object of 
sentiment or feeling, as well as of the understanding, 
especially at a childish age, I should take more 
pains in inspiring a pupil's heart "with a glow of 
'devotion, and with religious affections, than in fur^ 
nishing the intellect with doctrines,* opinions, or 
'matters of fact, unconnected with morality and senti- 
ment. Let him be taught not only to call the 
Supreme Being his Father, but to love and revere 
'him with a piety truly filial. 

The best method of effecting this purpose, is to 
Jet him learn prayers composed in a pathetic, and at 
the same time rational manner, and repeat them 
morning and evening-t Passages from the Psalms 
should also be learnt. Mrs. Talbot's devotional 
pieces may be advantageously perused, and a well- 
^written hymn, or other religious composition in 
good verse, may be occasionally committed to me^ 
mory. Care must be taken, that the proper warmth 
of devotion deviate not into enthusiasm. There will 
be no danger, if improvement of understanding keep 



ins goispel is congenial to the simplicity of the young and unpolluted 
mind. He who has not read the gospel in his infancy, may probaMy 
be too much disgusted with its simplicity, and acquire a. taste too 
depraved to read it afterwards with due veneration. 

* Yolo autem hisce dari operam, non ut omnium controversiarum 
nodos sciat solvere discipulus ac subtilissimas teneat distinctiones ; 
sed ut de fide suit ex principiis sacrse scripturse sit certus. / wish 
those to he applied to, not so as that the scholar may hnow how to 
nntie all the knotty points of controversies, and be master of the 
most subtle distinctions, hut that he may he clear in his belief, from 
the principles of Scripture. Scheff^uus. 

+ Nee frustra vocat exorabile numen. Nor in vain does he call 
vpoH an exorahle deity. STATim. 
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^ace with improvement of heart. To acquire a due 
sense of the religion of the heart, will not be consi- 
dered as a disagreeable task; like the study of that 
species of religion which is often taught by the in- 
judicious. It will atfford a very lively pleasure. The 
sentimental affections of boys are often extremely 
susceptible, and these will be powerfully exercised 
by devotion. 

'^ The business of a school should never commence 
or close without a prayer. Boys may appear to give 
it little attention ; and indeed they will not always 
join in supplication with that seriousness and ardour 
which is to be desired. Yet sometimes the mind 
Svill be in such a tone as to be greatly affected with 
'a proper prayer, and many will catch a spirit of de- 
Totion. Seeds will be sown, which, though they 
-may lie a long while without germinating, will one 
•day spring up, and bear fruit in abundance. 

It is to be hoped, that there are no parents wicked 
'and injudicious enough to have no regard to the 
religious education of their children ? Religion will 
not only contribute to preserve their innocence, and 
draw down the blessing of Providence, but will 
afford them in adversity the best consolation, and at 
all times a pure and lively pleasure. 



SECTION XXXIX. 

ON THE UNIVERSITIES. 

\Adjecere bonae paulo plus artis Atlienae.— Hok. lib. ii, epist. 2. 

' — • Kind Athens yet improved my parts 

With lome small tincture of ingenious arts. — Francis. 

It is easy to perceive, that the English universities 
are in less repute than . they were formerly. The 
rich and great, who, at one time, would on no ac- 
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count have omitted to Mod their sons llihlier, now 
frequently place tbem under some priiFal^ ^or to 
£nish them, as it is caHed^ ud then ixwaiedisA^ 
send them on their travels. There serais among all 
^rders to prevail a discontent^ on the relaxation of 
discipline, and the useless and frivolous exercises 
required for the attainment of academical honours. 

I have myself resided long in one of the umver- 
sities (and the sisters are much ilike)» and I have 
^een in it many evils* But I restraii^ my indig* 
nation, by asking myself the question^ Where I 
could have been placed in this sublunary worid veith- 
-out seeing many evijs ? I saw imqioraUty, habitual 
drunkenness, idleness, ignorance, and vanily, openly 
and boastingly obtruding themselves on public view. 
I saw them triumphing without control over the 
timidity of modest merit. .Mangr things .appeared 
openly that deserved tke warmest dissapprobatiQa; 
but I still knew there wer^ amiable and worthy cha- 
racters, and excellent practices and institutions, 
which. were not so generally noticed, because they 



* Some writers seem to think that universities are injurious to learn- 
ing, and <that instruction is likely to he best afforded, when ^e instroe- 
tor is rewarded solely by ^ fichofar« Th^ would h$we no foondft- 
tions, no fellowships, no exhibitions. I fear, with all the aj^arance 
of profound wisdom, these writers are not Tery m^ thinkers. Haye 
not these advantages raised thousands to literary eminence, by affording 
them opportunities ? Have they not produced an infinite number of use- 
ful scholars, who else would have been condenmed by poverty to mechani- 
cal labours ? Do not great national establishments for the education of 
youth exclude those upstart pretenders, who would only mislead, by 
their ignorance and effi*ontery, the simple, generous, and unsuspecting ? 
Do not the honours and emoluments of d^^grees, proliMBoahips, head- 
ships, and othe]^ distinguished offices, excite and reward literary ex- 
excelleace ? I appeal for an answer to past tmras, if not to^tlw present. 
£eiades aH this, ought not libenEd InslrtMtoi U he ibdapendeoet of jUie 
6aprio« of their pupils ? 
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.did not force themselvies on the attention^but weie 
,^o]icealed in ti^ ^ade of literary retiremenL Like 
Ihe modest flowret, they were over-run by the rank- 
Bess of the weeds. 

I could easily account for the evils I beheld. It 
was not to be wondered at, that so great a number 
of young auen, just emancipated from school, and from 
a pwent's authority, should break out into irregula* 
;i!kies^ when encouraged by mutual example. Thek 
passions were strong, their reason immature, theirex- 
pe^noeddective. Pride, vanity, and the love of plea- 
sure, urged them to any conduct that could either con- 
fer distinction or afford gratification. Many had money 
at command. These most devoutly followed fashion, 
(that demon which allures the vain with irresistible 
efaarms to all that is ruinous and ridiculous,) and 
were closely pursued by other young men of spirit, 
as they called themselves, who were obliged to con- 
tract a heavy debt to support their extravagance.* 
. I beUe^n^ under the same circumstsuxces, young men. 



* Consideiing the enormous expense, of university education, occa- 
sioned by the influence of bad examples, and considering also the 
little emolutnents of the inferior clergy^ we must not wonder diat many 
adopt the sentiments of an old writer, since few are philosophers : 

*^ I had rather,'' said one, ^ make my childe a cobler than a preacher ; 
a tankard-bearer than a scholar. For what shaH my sonne s^e for 
leamyng, when he diall never get thereby a living? Set my scmne to 
that whereby he may get somewhat. Do you not see, how ^very one 
catcheth and puHeth firom the church what thei can ? I feare me, one 
dai thei will plucke down church and all. Call you this the gcspel!, 
when men seke onlie for to provide fer their belHes, and care 
not a groate thou^ their soules go to helle ? A patrone of a bene- 
fice will have a poor yngrame soule to beare the name of a parsone 
for twentie maike or tenne pounde ; and the patrone himself will take 
up £or his aiapshire, as good as an hundied marke. Thus God ig 
robbed, leamyng decaied, England dishonoured, and honestie not re- 
'garded.** Wilson's Arte of Rhctoiidke. 
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in any place, would exhibit the same appearances *; 
and if there is too little restraint, and I think there iS 
too little, the fault is not entirely in the defects either 
of the university or of the colleges, but in the age, which 
will not impose or bear restraint. There are uni- 
versity officers whose hands are invested with every 
power; and there is little doubt, but that the very 
glaring abuses which have arisen up, while it has 
lain dormant, will at last stimulate them to exert ite 
full force. 

When the discipline shall be restored, and the ob- 
solete exercises abolished,* no places in the world 



* The following is a plain and caudid accomit of* the exercises for 

a bachelor's degree in Oxford. The author of it, Mr. Napleton, of 

Brazen-nose College, from motives of reqpect to the iinirersity, in 

which he was a resident tutor, has not exposed the exercises to that 

.ridicule which I think he could not but acknowledge that they deserve. 

" I. Disputationes in parviso. This exercise is a disputation upon 
three questions, either in grammar or logic; to he held three days m 
' every week, during fiill term, and to continue for (he^)abe.of two hcRus, 
namely, from one to three in the afternoon. Every scholar is obliged 
to perform this disputation twice, and to be created senior soph, some 
time in his third year ; and to repeat the disputation once in every term 
. afterwards, to the end of his fourth year. He is moreover enjoined to 
attend it, when performed by others, during his second, third, and 
fourth years. 

" This exercise is constantly held, as the statute directs ; and occa- 
sionally superintended by the proctors, or the masters of the schools. 
., So long as the magistrate is present, the disputation is maintained ; 
but it cannot be supposed, during his absence, to be carried on with 
any great degree of vigour. The questions, as might reasonably be 
expected from their subject matter and frequent discussion, are trite 
and uninteresting. The senior soph, once in every term, comes into 
the school where the disputation is held, and proposes one syllogism: 
which being done purely to satisfy the letter of the stnXutef juramenti 
^gratitty is commonly styled doing juraments. The article of attend- 
ance is, by universal consent, totally neglected and forgot. 

" II, Answering under Bachelor. This exercise is a disputiation upon 
three questions, in logic for the most part, but sometimes in grammar, 
rhetoric, ethics, or politics. It is to be held twice by every' scholar. 
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vill be better adapted to a studious life thun our 
i^ble uaiversities. Much ru^t has been;ContracteKi: 
la them by time, many evils deeply rooted^ which 
cannot be eradicated but by the legislative arm;, 
yet, with all their imperfections, I will maintain, that: 
1^0 place is able to furnish more advantages to the 
real student. In them are founded some of the finest 
libraries on esO'th; not only public libraries for the 
general use of members of the university, but libraries 
in each college, scarcely less convenient than if they 
were in the student's own apartment. In theuni-; 



some time in his third or fourth year, and to continue for the space of 
an hour and a half. This disputation^ as the title of it intimates, is. 
held under the moderdmen of a determining hachelor. 

*^ This exefcise i^ performed much in the same manner as the pre- . 
ceding ; except that, as it is hdd in Lent, the schools are more fre- 
quently visited by the proctors and masters. . 

" TIL Examination. The statutable examiners are three regent, 
masters to be appointed, in rotation, by the senior proctor. Any. oth;er 
regent master may concur in the examination, if he pleases. The 
number of scholars to be examined in the same day or class, may not 
exceed six. They are to be examined in grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
ethics, and geometry, and in the Greek classics ; they are also re- 
quired to speak the Latin tongue with fluency. The vice chancellor 
apd proctors are enjoined to attend examinations : the former twice in 
every term, the latter four times each, in order to see that they are 
duly and statutably carried oh. 

** The appointment of examiners, by rotation, has Ipng since been 
,€lisused ; and the number of regents, constantly resident in the uni- 
Tjersity, is so small, ^hat it would be extremely troublesome, if not ab- 
solutely impracticable, to resume it. In the present method, the 
candidate solicits three masters to be his examiners and then obtains 
the proctor's appointment or liceat. The masters usually permit him 
to chuse his own classics. It seldom happens that more than two or 
three candidates are examined ii^ the same day, frequently only one. 
- — The statute lays no injunction upon scholars to attend examinations, 
and it is become rather unusual so to do. No other master ever assists 
at the examination, and it is become rather unusual so to do. No 
other master ever assists at the examination^ besides those appointed 
40. ib/Q liceat.'^ 
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vereif y at large, professorships establiidied iRrHbrample' 
stipends; in colleges, tutors and lecturers* The 
buildings convenient, elegant, spaciou^, airy. The 
apartments of students for the naost part hand-' 
some and commodious, silent, retired, and in eve)^ 
respect fitted for a life of study. Gardens and groves^^ 
delightful walks and rural retreats. Add to all this, 
that the high antiquity of the places, and the many 
great and learned persons who have issined iK^m 
them, give them a most venerable air> and tend to 
animate the student with a generous emulatioh.^ 

But as this reform may be distant, and as, in the 
sincerity of my heart, I consider the sending a son 
thither at present, without particular precautions, 
as a most dangerous measure ; a measure which may : 
probably be destructive of his learning, his morals, 
his health, his character, and his fortune, if he has one ; 
I think it a duty incumbent on me to point out, as well 
as I am able, the most likely means to save all these' 
from destruction, and to obtain the natural advan- 
. tages of these distinguished seminaries. 

In the first place, boys should not be sent to the 
university so young as they often are. It is really 
cruel to let a boy of fifteen be precipitated into 
drunkenness and debauchery. By a top early en- 

* Cum ea loca vidimus, in qnibus momoria dignos ykos accq)eri^ 
mus nraltos esse versatos magk moveamur, &c. . . « Me qnidem vps9or 
illse nostraB Athen» non tarn operibus magnifids exquishiaque anti*' 
quorum ardbus delectant, quam record atione summorum Tironim, vHA 
quisque habitare, ubi sedere, ubi disputare sit solitus. WTien we see 
those places in which many memorable men have been ctmversantf we 
are more affected with the idea, Sfc* * . For my oton part,Mur AUkens 
does not please me so much by its magmficent buildings^ SfCy as h^ 
the recollection of its great men, where each af them used to lodgtj 
to sity to dispute. Cic. 

Locanim eaim admonitn acrios el attentiiis de dans vins cogitan* 
aotemua. Cic* 
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tfrnice, his lieAltlimay be injittdd, his peace of mind 
Imkeoy his leaormng lost, and his morals deprayed. ^ 
Examples and opportimities for rice aboirad, and the 
inexperience, and wsmt of resolntion, characteristic 
of boys, will render it ^fficult to avoid contagion. 
There are instants of those who have gone through 
with safety^ who entered at this early age : but they 
are few^ in comparison with those who have sustained 
sttch injuries as they have long and severely felt. 
Everyone, on putting on the academical dress, com'* 
mences a man in his own opinicm, and will often en- 
dfeavonr to support the character by the practice of 
manly vices. I advise, therefore, that no boy shall 
be sent to the university till he is nearly nineteen 
years old. Aik additional reason is, tfa^t, iii four 
years, he may take a bachelor's degree ; and four ' 
years bring him to the age at which he may go into 
orders,, or enter with propriety into other professions^ 
But when a boy enters at fifteen, he takes his degree 
at' ninete^i, and then waits till thre^-and-twenty 
without employment. This awkward interval is not 
often speBt in the university, but in the country, and 
in ^e employments of a sportsman and man of plea* 
sHie. Four years of idleness miMSt make great 
havoe in his learned attainments. Let it be con- 
sidered how much more advantageously the four 
years froM fifteen to nineteen would be spent in a 
welt<lfrected sehook Siidi a foundation would be 
laid. in. classical learning, as would scarcely ever 
^ve way, ,even though it should sufier a temporary 
neglects , 

I am a^v^ate that all boys camiot wait at school till 
nineteen, because vacancies in scholarships, exfaibi* 
tionsy suid fellowships, often summon them unexr 
peetedly before that time. But I must exhort parents . 
not tot hst their ^ons incmr dang» of moral and meu^ 
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t^ corruption* f(^ t}ie sake of addiAg a few pounds 
a. year to their allowance. Where my c^iisideFaWe 
advantage of the pecuniary kind is to be. obtained^ 
I cannot expect, in these tioies, that it will be focr 
gpne ; but every precaution must be us?d to obviate 
the ill consequences of embarking a boy without a 
proper pilot, on a wide and stormy ocean. 

Whenever the circumstances of the parent will 
admit, a private tutor of character mu^t be engaged* 
A compensation must be made him sufficient to in- 
duce him to ipspect his pupil not only in the hours 
of study, but also of amusement ; and I would g^ye , 
particular directions, that thfs pupil should associate , 
with none but the private tutor, and thojse whom 
he may approve. A fs^thful tutor, who will jthus 
condescend to watch the <nor^l^condi^tof his pupil, 
will be far more desirable than a man of genius and 
learning, who will only attend to literary imprc^ve- 
ment. 

I shall not prescribe rules for the conduct of aca- 
demical study, but content myself with advising the 
parent to place his son under some ingenious and 
worthy tutor, and then to submit the conduct of his 
education at the university entirely to the tutoif^ 
direction. The college tutors are often, it is to be 
presumed, men of judgment, as well a^ learning and 
morals, and are well qualified to direct the student 
in every part of his conduct* It is at the same time 
to be lamented, that from the number of pupils 
usually allotted to one, he is incapable of paying b)1 
that attention to each, which a tender parent must^ 
desire. For that reason I wish a private tutor to 
be joined with the college or official tutor, whenever 
it can conveniently be effected. The privMe tutor, 
it must be remembered, should have the chief man-t 
agement of the pupil s financesit Scarcely a»y bjit. 
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t&ose who hare resided in the university, or wc^ 
parents of pupils, can form an adequate idea of the 
many evils of every kind and degree, which would 
be avoided by giving a prudent private tutor full 
powers to superintend the expenses of his disciple. 

Under such restrictions, and vnth a few public 
alterations, I repeat, that no place is better calcu*^ 
hAed for studious young men, than these venerable 
seats of the muses, to which they have for ages re- 
sorted. To prove that they are capable of forming 
the greatest characters in every department, I ap- 
peal to the annals of my country. And I cannot 
help thinkings that their declared enemies, those 
who wish to destroy, or totally alter their constitu- 
tion, are of that description of men who envy the 
advantages which they have never shared, or who, 
from an unfortunate mode of thinking, endeavour to 
overturn, without discrimination, all the ancient 
establishments, civil and ecclesiastical.* 

* Iq the above section I hare only taken notice of tiie English 
aniversities. I am not experimentally acquainted with any others ; 
but I know that great pains have been taken to recommend the Scotch 
and foreign universities, to Englishmen. — They certainly can be 
superior in no other respect but strictness of discipline. I beliere 
Europe cannot produce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, ia 
opulence, buildings, libraries, professorships, scholarships, and all the 
external dignity and mechanical apparatus of learning. If there is* 
an inferiority, it is in the persons, not in the places or their constitu- 
tion. And here I cannot help confessing, that a denre to please the 
great and bring them to the universities, for the sake of honour and 
profit, and other political motives, causes a compliance with fashion- 
able manners, a relaxation of discipline, and a connivance at igno- 
rance and folly. 

I will only add one more caution before I leave the subject of literary 
advice. Let not the scholar thii^ his education finished, when all the 
forms of it are completed. Let him not close his books as soon as he 
has relinquished his tutor. Improvement is t^ie business of life ; and 
his days will pass away pleasantly, who makes a daily addition to his' 
ideas. But he who deserts his books, from a common and mistaiceo 

VOL. IV. L 
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SECTION XL. 



iJU^LOGSSaCAh REMARKS ON THB FBBEI>OM USED IN C£N- 
, , 8UaiN<G THE UNIVERSITIES, 

'" Iw entering on the subject of our universities, I 
ain sensible ttiat every step is attended witk dsmger. 
I cannot speak* of them truly without speaking of 
l&em censoriously. But the ttttachnieirt of those, 
%i4K>m interest has long conaected with them, or 
Vfbxy are ^rfBcially employed in supporting their 
tcredit; will not fail to excite a warm Tesentn^nt 
figainst him who ventures to expose to public view 
the abuses and corruptions whic^ length of tkne has 

, jgradually introduced. 

( - {Convinced, as I am, that evil tongues abound, and 
ftat envy and ignorance are prone both to misozH 
derstand a»d4o misrepresent the best motives and 
the most laudable conduct, £ think it necessary to 

■■!■■■ 

potion, that aiter a certain number of years spent in the usual forms, 
be is completed, will soon find that his books will desert him. Non 
f)J)U0B0 chi non cercadi diventar megUore. He is not cfood who 
ftoes .not^ endeavour to .become better^ He will hasre renounced one 
0£ the best mode« of spending otium cum digniiatey a respectable 
feitainem«Qt. Some of the most important professions should not be, 
, f^ t^j o^en are, merely a gentle retreat for idleness; nomine mag- 
jaifso, sctgne otium. Tacitus. 

, I ho^ I may take the liberty to give it as my opinion, from a 
$mQevB desire to. prevent evil, that students should not in general 
jrcNnde UKure Jthan se\'en years in any university. Secluded from the 
paint and pleasures of sympathy, asd j&om social and family carea 
and satisfactions, they sink into a selfishness and indolence, no lesa 
fatal to enjoyjDent than to impfovement. Those, however, who are 
xeail^ and not noHusally alone engaged in teaching, in lecturing, or 
j^n superintending morals, may certainly reside without local injury, 
aa long as .their circumstances and inclination shall require* AH 
ftbepi axe morf: Iruty dmnicteriied by the appellation of the Drones 
^Smety, igavrauB pecueu 
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sUeldrayself from the fiery darts of the calrunmious,, 
by a SDlesm dedaiation, tliat» unless my heart de^ 
oeiTes me» I write mxt the dictates of spleen or pi 
personal animosity* 

I The arts of worldly wisdom and of interested 
<;imning are almost powerful eaK)ugh to dmtroy 
both the reputation and the peace of any individual 
who^ in the fitosecution of an holiest pur^pose, ad- 
vaiie^ opinionf; iniqiic^ to their concealment qx 
9aQC^«»s. There are alws^ys multitudes ready ta 
raise a tumult when their ciaft is in danger. I 
eain bear both thm secret and Qpc^a attacks with 
patience, and will only c^pd^vour not to deserve 
them. I should be €on<:^ae^ if any c^did 9und»^ 
divested of local and intepr^sted piirejiossessioii^ 
skiRild niisconcei^e piy intention. For the sake of 
K^vpiding theix n^isi^ppr^n^nst I .enter iptP this 
mplanation* Seci^ 9Ad qau^eless enefiHe% I cw 
peitheropp^(we n^ cpnverti bait mu^jt leave thesa 
to the pmushnH^ which malignaa^t septim^ts id- 
^t on t&e faMom which is so unhappy as t^ ^titor* 
tain them. 

Z produce observations founded on :&et^ ; Let 
those who wouM ccmtro^ert the pbaervatkms^ j^' 
revile the observer^ first disprove ike feots. 

I am peifect^y ^cm^rinced, that there fif^ .i|ow. nt 
the universities^ m^en as good and as JeiM^^ as 
others who are nc^ in it, and who n^r^ w^e; but 
still I contei^t that the ge^ieral tesdeoey of those 
institutions, as thcty are now condnctt^cl^ is ratbtf 
&v€mrable to the diffusion of .ignprnnee, idlenes»a^ 
vice, and infidelity, among young men. 

Butl^e^ oensfure of the ;uniTersities, in their pre^ 
Mist atate, is by no means my ultkns^ seope. Itis 
but incidenital and coUatjearal^ I aii^^^ hii^ for m 
^iKay^anivrfaii^:jdepi»id9 not onlo^ arc 
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but which may be pursued in any place, where 
tutors and books are not deficient. Few, I con- 
jecture, will be so unphilosophical as to astort, that 
opportunities for mental improvement are confined 
to the walls of colleges, or to the banks of the Cam 
and the Isis. A village retreat is preferable for the 
purposes, of study to a populous town, abounding^ 
with temptations to expense, to idleness, and to 
vice. A competent number of books must be pro- 
vided, and the superintendent should be a man of 
known and approved character. 

I mean this studious retreat but as a temporary 
expedient, to continue only till the discipline of the 
universities, both moral and literary, shall be re- 
formed. The universities are certainly furnished 
with many advantages which cannot soon be equalled 
in other places. When the abuses which time and 
f>eglect hav€^ occasioned shall be corrected, I think 
it by no mean^ advisable, that the noble buildings, 
libraries, and foundations of various kinds, should 
be abandoned. They noay still be a national honour, 
and contribute to the national welfare. 

Perhaps it might be advantageous if the colleges 
were dispersed ; if their revenues were employed in 
building and supporting separate colleges in various 
parts of the kingdom. Each college is in fact a little 
university. I am not so venturous as to recommend 
such a dispersion, nor so vain as to suppose it likely 
to take place in consequence of my recommenda- 
tion. If it should ever take place, it must be when 
the hand that writes this page shall be united with 
the dust. / 

Such a project may appear visionary ; not so is 
tiiie wish to see the universities, as tlnsy are now 
situated, contributing all that their peculiar advian- 
4ages seem to promise, towards the advancement of 
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rtlie national learning, morals, and religion. Such 
an alteration I do not despair of seeing. I am inr 
formed that several improvements have been lately 
made, and several absurdities refinquished. I know 
too much of human nature to suppose, that the 
credit of these improvements will openly be allowed 
to any suggestions of mine ; and I am too unambi* 
tious to contend for the honour. If the improvement 
is by any means produced, I shall rejoice, for the sake 
of that learning and those arts which I have loved. 

But even in the present state of the universities, 
a young man who leaves his school with a good dis- 
position, and a competent share of preparatory 
learning, may derive great advantage, if he is not 
deficient in private application. Well-directed study 
will produce improvement in any place. A sensible 
and well-disposed young man may make use of the^ 
advantages of our English universities, and at the 
same time despise those absurd exercises and cus- 
toms which disgrace them. The misfortune is, that 
young men, who leave their school with these 
amiable and estimable qualities, are by lio means 
equal in number to the ignorant and vicious, to 
those who, coming to such defective places ofedu-^ 
cation as the universities of England, find their 
ignorance no disadvantage and their vices no dis^ 
honour. 

The hints which I have suggested in various parts 
of this work, are intended to be beneficial to young 
men devoted to study, wheresoever they fix the 
place of their studious residence. I address them 
with the faithfulness of a friend : and while I serve 
them in their pursuits, and promote their real hap- 
piness and improvement, I will contentedly bear 
every calumny and every species of ill treatment, 
which the freedom of my expressions may bring 
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iip^b m^, knowing tteit a few years will pkee ro« 
tmt 6f tte r^uch of human persecution, that iiieevfl 
Will fee but transient, aftd that the good, if I ^iallt>^ 
fcappy enough to produce any, will continue itfe 
beneficial effects both on ftiyself and on those whom 
it was designed to serve.* 



SECTION XLI. 

"ON THK PBSJUDICBS JHAT W/LL BE FORMED AGAINST ANY 
WEITEK WHO PUBLICLY CENSURBS THE UNIVERSFTIES. 

There are in all departments certain prepossess- 
sions which operate on the understanding Uke thii^ 
shutters of a window on a darkened chamber ; and^ 
tin these ar6 thrown aside, the light of trudi^ hpw^ 
ever strong, will not be able to find admission. 

Many causes contribute to prepossess men in 
fevourof the universities, independently of rational 
conviction; Antiquity has a wonderful effect in 
fascinating the most perspicacious eye. We enter 
at the universities in the age of youth, health, and 
vigour, when every thing appears to us in its most 
pleasing colours ; at an age, when we are gratified 
by laxity of discipline, said by no means inclined to 
censure the want of severity. 
> In the course of ages many families are become 
attached to certain colleges, in which their relations 
feaye been advanced to profit and honour. A desire 

* Meu of the world,' who follow the opinions of Machiavel and 
Ulandeville, laugh at all schemes of reformation, palliate vice, and 
jufitdly folly ; but it was the design of unirersities to ccranterijct the 
•prevalence of such prindples. They, I conceive, were to be the salt 
of .the earth, to preserve the whole mauss from corruption; " but if the 
salt have lost its savour, it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be 
«ast out ^id to be trodden under foot of men/' Matth. V. i d» 
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to tread in thm stefMS, and to msdie use of tbe uttik 
Temties as^ the ladders of ambition^ inducieis many 
to connive at faults which they canned but befao)^ 
and in their hearts disapprove* The unireisitieSv it^ 
must be owned, are conspicuous plaace?, like cities 
built on a hill. The eyes of the public are natnridfy 
turned to them^ and many have been elevated to 
the highest rank of preferment by gaining a distinct* 
tion in them, with a degree of merit which in stno-* 
ther place would have passed away unseen and dish 
regarded. To be the bottle-conqpanion; fellow-cpt 
legian, oir tutor of those who possess influence wa 
the disposal of preferment, has beisn fbtmd oncf of 
the most efiectual methods of arriving at it. No 
wonder, therefore, that those who find ant univeraity 
so useful, shotdd be quiescent on the si»bject of ito 
defects, and should wish to continue it in its pte^ 
sent state, at least till the golden object is obtained^ 

Msmy in the middle ranks are gratified wit^ tke 
advantages of fellowships, scholarships, dad exl^ 
bitions, and consider the university not«o xaach i^ 
the light of a place in whkii philosophy is ta be 
studied, as wl^re an easy livelihood is to be ohf 
tained. I censure hot the object m those whaae 
circumstances- render it necessary to seek a bwd^ 
tenande for their children with more eagerness ^tmt 
opportunities of improvei^nt. I only mention this 
as one among the many causes^^ whkh attach thi^ 
minds of multitudes to the university, independ^tly 
<rf all ideasi of mOTS^ and literary advanti^. 

Indeed it would be tedkms to enumerate .tJie 
various prepc^aessions in favour of tl^ universities 
even in their present naost imperfeet state, whie^ 
must operate in rendering the task of ceiksuriog 
lliem always invidkHts and often unsiiccefipsfuL 
Whoever should underfeke to propose a reformatioo 
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of the universities would certainly meet with much 
oppoidtion. A reformation cannot be commeoeei 
even in a vestry, a wardmote, or a turnpike meeting 
'without exciting some among the malignant pas* 
sionjs; much lesi? in an university, where so. many 
are really capable of judging for themselves on aH 
subjects, and so many are interested in the con* 
tinuance of abuses. 

With respect to myself, I cannot flatter myself 
that I shall not offend. Many will attribute what<^ 
ever I say to some sinister motive; not only with a 
view to render it of no effect, but to retaliate. 

The pride of many individuals exalted in rank, 
and advanced in age, will take the alarm, whett. 
they find customs and institutions which they have 
sanctified with their approbation, stigmatised with 
-public censure. These will not fail to attribute all 
that is said to an unbecoming arrogance and pre- 
sumption. They will endeavour to silence the voice 
of complaint, by an affectation of contempt, while 
they bum with anger. 

Others, who feel themselves very comfortable in 
Ihe enjoyment of opulent indolence, will attribute 
every thing advanced in this book to officiousness 
and unnecessary intermeddling; to a restless vanity, 
to a turbulence of disposition, to a love of innova- 
tion, and to a desire of obtaining the honour of in- 
troducing improvement. 

Some will pretend to discover, by the superior 
sagacity of their minds, that the whole is the effect 
of envy, malice, or resentment; and that the proper 
method of suppressing it is to neglect it!. Notice, 
they will add, will only give it a degree of conse- 
quence, which of itself it could not easily attain. : 

Amoi^'g other modes of attempting to render my 
animad Versions ineffectual, I entertain no doubt but 
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derision will be called in as a powerful auxiliary. 
The universities have long availed themselves of this 
weapon of self-defence. The common rooms of 
Oxford abound with wits, from the punster and 
acrostic manufacturer, to the scoflTer at all reforma- 
tion. But the world is too rational to be guided in 
its opinions, in matters of importance, by a jest. 
Argument must be opposed to argument, and fact 
to fact, or else the scorner may sit in his chair, and 
exercise his scorn without injury to any one Imt 
liimself. Great laughers may be veiy entertaining 
companions in a common room; but sober and 
^rational parents, whose hearts are concerned in 
£xing the place of their sons' education, will detest 
that levity which can trifle with a business of the 
highest moment 

A thousand efforts will be made by the artful and 
the malignant, to prevent this censure from obtain- 
ing that authority, which, as it is founded on truth, 
it ventures to demand. But all that malice and 
artifice can effect, I have professed myself ready to 
bear, if I can ultimately be the instrument of pro- 
ducing such good to the community, as the reforma- 
tion of the universities, and a rational system of 
education, csM^not fail to produce. I will say with 
the ancient, " Strike, but hear." 

I advise the candid reader to attend to facts and 
rational conclusions. I take the liberty of caution- 
ing him against the overbearing authority of great 
names and higb stations. If what I say is true and 
just, let him not regard the person or the station of 
him who says it, but let him honour truth whence- 
soever it originates. Time will remove prejudices, 
and the truths which I advance will force their way, 
^hen the opposition of pride and passion shaU 
:have subsided. 
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, \ SECTION XLIL 

ON THE ORIGINAL HJltENTION OF UNIVERSITIES. 

Aniiquam cxqiiirite matrem. 

Enquire after the origin o/i/our alma mat^r. Virg. 

At a time when books were scarce/ and men, who 
knew how to make a proper use of them still more 
uncommon, it became expedient, that those who 
wished to enjoy opportunities of readiag and oral 
instruction united, should assemble in one place, 
where celebrated books and tutors were collected, 
and whence advantage might be derived to a great 
number of students from a few instructors. A torch 
was illuminated in some convenient situation, a^d 
all who wished to partake of the light crowded 
around it. A fountain was opened, ind thousands 
assembled to draw water, whkh they carried away 
to theur several places of abode, .and dispelled for 
the refreshment of the thirsty. 

To give a permanency to a piace from which so 
mu6h advantage was derived, libraries alod pro- 
fessorships were gradually established. Many were 
desirous of making some return for the benefits they 
had received. Books were given and pecuniary 
legacies bequeathed, till what began in poverty, 
flourished at last in abundance;. 

The scholars origmaUy raided in |*ivate houses; 
but many inconveniences were found to arise from 
this practice; wad therefore halls and colleges, or 
separate buildings appropriated to students^ were in 
process of time erected. Thfe chirity ai^ piety of 
founders and benefactors wfere desiroro of adding 
perpetuity to the houses whith they eatafclished;, 
;they therefore bestowed Estates for their support. 
Fellowships and scholarships, which were oiEigmdly 
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sought 8oIel J for the opportunity of «tudy, now be^ 
came ob^cts of pursuit for, the sake of interests 
From this period universities began gradually to de^ 
generate. They maintained great numbers, who 
neither studied, nor concerned themselves at all im 
superintending the studies of others. As such persons 
possessed no literary taste, they found no pleasure 
in literarf employments ; they therefore closed their 
books and sought ease in idleness, or gratification in 
rice. Still, howerer, it happened, that many among 
a very large number, had acquired such a love of 
iearning, that no allurements to indolence could pre- 
vail with them to relinquish the pleasure of improving 
in knowledge. Many valuable characters, therefore, 
were formed, and many literary productions at va^ 
#ious times appeared. These, shining like stars. in 
a gloomy atmosphere, attracted the notice of the 
distant spectator, and prevented him from attending 
to the multitudes of those who slumbered in the cells 
of a college. 

The university had provided not only pecuniary 
allurements to invite students, but, attending to 
tfce maxim that honour is the nurse of arts, had de- 
•vised certain distinctions, or degrees of honour, to 
which privileges amd immunities, as well as reputa- 
tion, were annexed. These, it may be supposed, 
were at first bestowed with some regard to the re- 
M^pective merits of the candidate who wished to pos- 
sess them. They, therefore^ gave considerable credit 
in the living world, as well as in the precincts of the 
•university* But as the gift involved in it an honour, 
so the refasal conveyed a disgrace ; a disgrace wbidi 
operated fatally on the pros^perity of him on \y^bom 
it fell. The world neglected and despised him, 
whom the university bad refused to decc»*ate with 
(Bpmduatlon. This became a severe punistenent': 
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the unirersity observed it, and began to relax some- 
thing of her strictness. Men of moderate attain- 
ments, inconsequence of this relaxation^ reached aca- 
demical honours with as much ease as men of learn- 
ing and genius. Academical honours lost something 
of their value. Time still farther relaxed the rigid 
scruples of the original dispensers of the honours; 
and at last, not only men of very little merit, but 
men of no merit at all, came from the university int6 
the world, adorned with every grace which the alma 
mater, in the abundance of her good nature, could 
bestow. After this revolution had taken place, it is 
not wonderful that the world began to lose its re- 
Terence for those university degrees, which it once 
considered as the infallible criteria of literary desert. 
They still, however, evinced, when regularly taket^ 
that the graduate had been a member of some uni- 
versity; and this turned the scale in his favour, 
when weighed against a competitor who had never 
had an academical education. The last fatal blow 
given to university honours, was the practice, which 
has become more common in this age than in any 
other, of sending diplomas from inconsiderable uni- 
versities to mechanics or tradesmen and to persons^ 
who had never been within the limits of the places 
from which they derived their illustrious honours, v 
When universities are so sunk in thepublic esti- 
mation, when it is not honour, but profit, which fills 
the colleges of which they consist, it is not wonder- 
ful that they cease to produce the naost respectable 
characters either in the civil or literary republic. 
That this is now the case, the world has already 
complained. It is justly observed, that though it i? 
true that many great men in the church and the law 
have been members of Oxford or Cambridge, yet 
that the most respectable never resided there long. 
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?aid that they derive their right to be called members 
of thosie universities, chiefly from retaining their 
names in a book, in wrhich all the members are en- 
rolled. Unless, therefore, this circumstance pos- 
sesses a secret and supernatural influence, they 
cannot have derived from the universities that excel-' 
lence vsrhich so spendidly adorns their characters. 
The truth is, that under Providence they derived it 
from themselves, and from virtues and excellencies^ 
totally independent of local opportunities ; but they 
entered as members of the universities, in compliance 
with the customs of their country, and as a compli- 
ment to long established and well intended insti- 
tutions ; wishing to make connexions, and perhaps 
originally hoping to derive peculiar advantage from 
places so celebrated for education. 
- As books ^re now multiplied, and men able to 
afford instruction dispersed all over the kingdom, 
it is evident. that the principal cause of establishing 
universities in an age when both books and instruc- 
tors were scarce, no longer exists. Let them there- 
fore be reformed, and rendered really useful to the 
Qommunity, or let them be deserted. 



SECTION XLIII. 



ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

** Another defect of great importance, is a neglect of governors of uDiversities, 
with regard to consultations, and of princes, of visitations ; to observe wiih 
diligence, wbctber the readings, exerc'ses, disputations, and other- acadt- 
mical custom^, anciently instituted, should be «iiH continued, changed, oi; 
reformed; for as in all precedents, if the times wherein they began were 

- dark or ignorant, it derogates from their authority; and, as most customs 
and orders of universities began in obscure and ignorant times, it is the more . 
requisite they should be re-examined/' ' Bacon. 

Thx chief inducement to an entrance in the uni- 
versities of England consists at present of a desirq 
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to cbtsiBL the hicrtitive advaftti^e& of sdibltrAi^ 
fellowships, studentships, professotships, or other 
offices ; or to possess the nominal honour of what is 
called a regular education. There are few whp wiU 
say, that they go to an university solely beeanae 
tibey believe that they shall there be able to aequke 
such a species or such a degree of knowledge m 
they might not acquire in any other place, where a 
eompetart nmnber of books can be procured for i^^ 
I will take- a cursory view of the university as it is 
at present constituted, in order to see whether it 
deserves disesteenu 

- The university is governed by a Ghaneellor, who,^ 
beitig a great statesman, is not expected to bestow 
his titoe or attention on academical govermneaLt^ 
Indeed, supposing him to be quite disengaged, the 
customs X3i the university have rendered his inter- 
ference in a great degree unnecessary. It is mther 
an honorary than an effi<^ient office, and considered 
oi^y in this lig^t, it is certainly a very proper office. 
Itie Chancellor usually both ^ve& ar^ receives dig- 
nity from the university. He is genexatty chosen 
because he is a minister of state with great patronage* 
The Vice Chancellor, who is always a resident 
head of a house, is an officer with sufficient employ- 
ment. But his activity is principally conversant in 
the conservation of external formalities. He pre- 
sides in the convocation, and transacts a variety of 
business relative to the taking of degi^es: but I 
^never could discover Uiathe is much engaged in any 
superintendence immediately conducive to m<»al 
and literary improvement. Indeed I have often 
lamented, that men of great ingenuity, and whose 
abilities might have contributed greatly to render the 
imiversity an efficient place of educi^tion, hav^ been 
condemned to the long and tedious formalities: c£ thif 
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office M now condticted. He u&^ly appears with 
dignity ; aiul ik> other reform is reqtiired in this 
office, than that it shoiild be less occupied in the 
disgustful trifles of obsolete exercises and forms^ and 
itiOiFe in the production of actual benefit to the 
students^ who repair to the university for substance 
and not for shadows. 

The Proctor's office is a most excellent institution^ 
and I beUere it is often executed with equal judg* 
nent and candour. During the time of my own 
exp^ience at Oxford^ I own it appeared rather won- 
derful that more frequent reprimands were given by 
the gentlem^i in velvet sleeves, the distinguishing 
garb of these officers, to trifling neglects/ such as the 
want of a baud, or to the hair tied in a queue ; to a 
green or scarlet coat, than to real and important ir- 
regularities. A man might be a drunkard, a de- 
bauchee, and a very ignorant person, and yet long 
continuecto escape the Proctor s animadversion and 
penalty; but no virtue or regularity could protect 
you from hid severe censure, if you walked onOhrist- 
church-meadow or the High-street with a band tied 
^ low, or with no band at sdl; with a pig-tail, or 
. with a green or scarlet coat. " Sir,'' says the rigid 
disciplinarian, " you break the statutes, call upon 
me to-morrow morning, and I will punish you se- 
verely / as your ofience deserves." These censures 
appeared in general trifling; they might however 
have been tolerated, as proceeding from a desire to 
preserve external decorum^ the violation of which 
proceeds from very little thirds to great; but they 
could not but excite the indignation of every sensible 
observer, when he saw daily violations of the statutes, 
in instances which tend to ruin and infamy, pass to* 
tally unnoticed, 6r but dightly corrected for the 
sake of appearance. 
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The Vice Chancellor and Proctors cdnstitnte the 
only public oflScers who superintend the university at 
large ; and though there is much advantage in both, 
yet it must be confessed, that they are, upon the 
whole inadequate to the important effects which 
they were designed to produce. They are con- 
versant principally in trifles, and in vexatious and 
childish formalities, which tend very little to essen? 
tial advantage ; or at least not so much as, consi* 
dering the learning and virtue of the persons who 
sometimes support them, they might be expected to 
produce. 

But every college and hall is in itself a little uni- 
versity. It has its head, its officers, its tutors, 
chapliEtins, fellows, gentlemen commoners, and com- 
ihoners. The order of servitors (an order which 
disgraced the common sense and humanity of those 
who instituted it) is nearly extinct. It was a painful 
sight to see young men of liberal education with 
gowns on their backs, serving beer and cheese to 
their fellow students, who often were in no respects 
their superiors, but in the good fortune of being able 
to procure a scholarship or exhibition. I have no 
doubt but that the liberal sentiments of this age will 
soon abolish this order in the few colleges who still 
retain it. 

The heads of colleges are usually married men, 
settled for life in the university, and living in apart- 
ments similar to private houses. Their time appears 
to be occupied in the common manner in which gen- 
teel families amuse themselves. The little business 
which they are obliged to perform consists chiefly 
in superintending the affairs relative to the revenues 
and finances of the college. They read no lectures^ 
and they seldom trouble themselves with a personal 
interference in the preservation of essential discipline. 
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. This work belongs to the Dean's office ; which is 
annual, and commonly filled in regular rotation. 
The Dean takes care that the students go to chapel, 
and that they are not openly and flagrantly guilty of 
such irregularities as he cannot avoid observing. As 
the office is but for a year, and the emolument but 
small, he seldom chuses to incur the odium of being 
a disciplinarian ; and of inspecting, with any peculiar 
vigilance, the conduct of the j uniors. Indeed, as the 
headship and many other emoluments are in the gift 
of the fellows, he is often very attentive to court the 
favour of the young men who are to succeed to fel- 
lowships, and who may afterwards reward his negli- 
gence by conferring on him the honourable and pro- 
fitable office of a principal. So that, upon the most 
accurate examination, I am able to pronounce, that 
the Dean's office is chiefly employed in the preserv- 
ation of external forms, and contributes very little 
to preserve the moral purity- or studious habits of 
the young men who are just come to the college. 

The office of a College Tutor is usually lucrative, 
and ought to be honourable. The pupils are sum- 
moned to lecture four or five times in the week. They 
attend one hour each time. If the lecture be a 
classic, one of the pupils construes it with little in- 
terruption; and if it be in logic, metaphysics, or 
geometry, the tutor reads his hour, and the pupils 
yawn. If, indeed, the little improvement they ap- 
parently derive from such perfunctory lectures 
arises from their own supineness, themselves only are 
justly culpable; but if, as I suspect, their very supine- 
ness usually arises from the indifference and dulness 
of the tutor's manner, I cannot help thinking that 
the mode of giving college lectures stands in great 
need of alteration. And, upon the most impartial 
review, I fear I must pronounce, however I may in- 

VOL. IV. H 
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oir the displeasure of those who are intereirted^ t^at 
tliift office, like aii the others, is cUefly active in 
saring appearaiu^s ; and that it is iosufficieiit, as it 
Is now conducted, fisr the purpose of literary im- 
provement, and the preservation of the pupils good 
morals, finances, and character. 

With res{^ct to the present state of learning in 
tiie universities, I am x^ertain I should be destitute 
af candour, if I asserted that the most conspicuous 
characters in them are deficient m this prime requi- 
Hie of an academical life. But I appeal to facts for 
an answer to the question, whether or not the cause 
ef learning is supported best by resident members 
ef the university ? As to non-resident rnemben^ 
aiea oi learning, who keep their names in the books,. 
Iiot ^ho have spent a very little psut of tiieir studious 
age in the universities, I cannot help thinking it vm- 
lair to bring their excellencies and their performances 
as proo& that the university affords any peculiu: 
opportunities for illustrious mninence in litaature. 
J must consider tbe universiti^ as puUic ratablish- 
ments intended to produce a public benefit in re^ 
turn for the privileges^ exemptions, and opulence^ 
which they enjoy. In what does the peculiar ad- 
vantage consist ? Point out the benefits wifaich mijg^t 
90t be 4erived firom oliier quarters, enjoyed in oth^ 
plaoea, and with less inconvenience, less expense, 
and more beneficial effects, both to individuals and 
to tib^ i^mmunity.* 

»if ■■ 11 I » ■ . 4 I 1,1 I .. .1 . ^.1, m I I ■ ■ m m 11 n ' J » ■ ■ ) 1 ' 1 i <■■ I ■ «i lip I . i n II 11 . I 

* I wkh k^ he ]:eiiiem]Mi*ed9 that tbese tf roaHos were made uasjr 
y^ars Ago, [1780 J If they are serere, I Jiave only to aay, that th«y 
were intended, as physicians use caustics in desperate cases, to remove 
peat and inveterate einls. I believe ihey have, in some measure, suc- 
«tti^; ior Ciuut Chui«ii college, whieh at that time (whatevw 
luj^ t>e the cai49e) wm nftonbosly n^ected^ has bteome, xi^er «. 
V^gqtt wi^ a JacksQa,.a hou«e of ^xcelleitf discipliae. 
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Where depravity of morals is remaarkable, the 
pwrity and atdour of religion are not likely to pre* 
vaiL It would be uncharitable to say, that the uni- 
versities are remarkably irreligious. I know maiiyr 
members whose piety is equal to their learning, anjd^ 
both of them exist in a high degree; but, at the 
same time, there is too much reason to believe, that 
infielity is gaining ground in the very places which 
were consecrated to religion and its support;. The 
pupils are indeed compelled to attend the chapels^ 
in some colleges, not less often than four times in the 
day ; but this, so far from promoting religion, seems, 
really to retard or injure its groMrth; for in conse- 
quence of the frequency of the prayers, they are 
read in a hasty and irreverent manner ; and the young 
men, from being compelled to go to chapel at un- 
seasonable hours, when they feel no impulse of de- 
votion, gradually form a habit of indifference to alt 
religious oflSces, and attend at prayers for the sake 
of form, or that they may be seen to be in the col^ 
lege, like soldiers at the calling of the muster-roll. 

In no places of education are young men more ex- 
travagant ; in none do they catch the contagion of 
admiring hounds and horses to so violent a degree ; 
in none do they learn to drink sooner ; in none do 
they more effectually shake off the fine sensibilities 
of shame, and learn to glory in debauchery; in none 
do they learn more extravagantly to dissipate their 
fortunes ; in none do they earlier acquire a contempt 
for their parents ; in none do they learn so much to 
ridicule all that is serious and sacred ; in none do 
they incur greater danger of ruining their health, 
fortune, character, and peace of mind ; in none can 
they be less soberly brought up to the sacred function, 
or to any other useful and honourable en^ployment. 
.If then this be the case, and there are a thousand 
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living proofs who can attest it, is the university a 
place proper for the education of Christian clergy- 
men ? I verily believe, that much of the corruption 
of morals, and unbelief of religion, which is now 
visible throughout the nation, is derived from the 
ignorance, carelessness, and vice of clergymen trained 
in the universities of England. The foul fountain has 
poured its polluted streams over the country ; the 
people have tasted, and have been poisoned with the 
draught* 

* " See then! the quiver broKen and decay 'd, 
In which are kept our arrows. Rusting there 
In wild disorder, and unfit for use, 
What wonder, if discharged into the world, 
They shame their shooters with a random flight, 
Their points obtuse and feathers drunk with wine. 
Well may the church wage unsuccessful war. 
With such artillery arm'd. Vice parries wide 
Th* undreaded volley with a sword of straw, 
And stands an impudent and fearless mark. 

" Have we not tracked the felon home, and foimd 
His birth-place and his dam ? The country mourns, 
Mourns, because every plague that can infest 
Society, and that saps and worms the base 
Of th' edifice that policy has raised. 
Swarms in all quarters ; meets the eye, the ear, 
And suffocates the breath at ev*ry turn. 
Profusion breeds them ; and the cause itself 
Of that calamitous mischief has been found : 
Found too where most offensive, in the skirts 
Of the robed pedagogue. Else, let th' arraign'd 
Stand up unconscious, and refute the charge. 
So when the Jewish Leader stretch'd his arm, 
And wav*d his rod divine, a race obscene. 
Spawned in the muddy beds of Nile, came forth. 
Polluting Eygypt. Gardens, fields, and plains 
Were covered with the pest. The streets were fill'd ; 
The croaking nuisance lurk*d in every nook, 
Nor palaces nor even chambers scaped, 
And the latnd stank, so numerous was the fry." 

CowPER^s Task. 
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Is it the properest plac^ for the education of gen* 
tlemen, who are Kkely to obtain a seat in the senate- 
house ? If the most unbounded libertinism of sen- 
timent and practice be a qualification for a senator, 
then let him be educated in an English university, as 
it is now constituted. Are those members of thQ 
senate, who have been educated at Oxford and Cam^ 
bridge, the most distinguished for their wisdom or- 
their eloquence, for their virtue and their good, 
example? 

Panegyrists may deny, in the language of rhetoric,, ^ 
the existence of many evils which are apparent to . 
every accurate and impartial observer. And I have 
no doubt, but that some courtly flatterer, in the hope 
of favour and preferment, may rise up and bestow- 
every eulogium which his invention can suggest on, 
those very subjects which I have been led, by Oc 
regard to truth and the bQROur of the universities^^ 
thus freely to censure. 



SECTION XLIV. 

ON THE STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

A YOUNG person cannot be entered or matricu- 
lated in the university of Oxford, without taking a 
variety of oaths.* I cannot but object to this prac- 

* " The statutes of some colleges forbid the speaking of any lan- 
guage but Latin within the walls of the college ; and direct that a 
certain number, and not fewer than that number, be allowed the use of 
an apartment amongst them ; that so many hours in each day be em- 
ployed in public exercises, lectures, or disputations, and some other 
articles of discipline adapted to the tender years of the students who 
in former times resorted to universities. Were colleges to retain such 
rules, nobody now-a-days would come near them. They are laid aade, 
therefore, though parts of the statutes, and as such included within the 
oath, not merely because they are inconvenient, but because there is 
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tice, as^ it must teach him to think lightly of the 
most solemn asseveration that can be made between 
man and man, and the firmest bond of human society*. 

aufficient reason to beliere that the foundero themselves would haLvp 
dispensed with them as subversive of their own designs?' Paley. 

I ask whether the founders then could object to the repeal of 
such statutes, and whether it would not be better to repeal them at 
^Qce than to compel young men, or rather boys, to swear moefe so* 
lemnlyto observe them, and then to explain away their violation oi th^ 
.vOalii and statutes, by talking casuistically about the animus impo- 
nentifi, quis imposuit, et quo animo. This leaves a latitude that will 
, enable an ingenious knave to violate oaths upon almost every occasion- 
Lord Kaims* wrote a book entitled. Loose Hints upon Educatioa. 
Speaking of oaths, he gives us the following loosp hint : 

^^ Custom-house oaths now-a-days go for nothing. Not that the 

V^rorld grows more wicked, but because nobody lays any stress upon 

them* The duty on French wine is the same in Scotland and in 

Dngland. But as we cannot afibrd to pay this high duty> the per^ 

oqpassio'n (we understand) to pay Spanish dut^ for French wioe is found 

more beneficial to the revenue than the rigour of the law. The oath, 

however, must be taken, that the wine we import is Spanish, to entitle 

us to the ease of the Spanish duty. Such oaths at first were highl^ 

^jimin^l, because directly a fraud against the public ; but now that 

;the oath is only exacted for form's sake, without any faith intended to 

;be given or received, it becomes very little different from saying, in the 

way of civility, I am. Sir, your friend, or 'your obedient servant." — 

. Loose Hints upon Education, Appendix, p. 362. Edinburgh, 1781. 

Archdeacon Paley, in a work which is used as a text- book in the 

university of Cambridge, speaks thus : 

^ There are falsehoods which are not lies ; that is, >vhich are not 
<«cruiiinal ; as*^— a servant's denying his master ; a prisoner s pleading 
jj0t guilty ; an advocate asserting the justice, or his belief of the 
Justice, of his client's cause. In such instances no confidence is 
4le6troyed, because none was reposed." — Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy, Book iii. part 1. chap. 15. Lond<m, 1790. 

With such convenient morality, a prime minister, upon whose w«d^ 
MB Lord Kaims says of the custom-house jurors, nobody lays any great 
stress, ms^ come into a court of justice on a state trial, where a^man a 
Icfo is at stake* and swear, that he cannot remember notmous trans* 
•ctkmft* in which h» was himself active, and which make for ik% 
piioner* 

* Lord Kaims was cue of the Jud^9 of Scotland* 
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BesiitesiSubscribiDg to the tfticles^ takiag the oatbn 
of allegiaiiee and supremacy, and an oath to obBervet 
the statutes of the university at large, he is obliged^ 
if he is on any foundation, to swear another senes q£ 
e»ths,.Qf which he knows but little;, but by which 
he binds himself to observe every thing cantamednr 
the oteolete statute book of the college, which im 
not placed in his hands before the election, and ir 
locked up ever after; I am certain that no yol^lg^ 
toan can take these oaths, and perform what therjft, 
require ; but, as there is a kind of compulsion,.! hope 
the sin will be found venial. If it is not, what is ta 
become of the great numbers of those who have en? 
tered in the university since the requisition of these 
oaths, not one of whom could escape the snare ? It 
is an inauspicious beginning of an academical ccmrse 
to be obliged to be guilty of perjury, before admis- 
sion is allowed. The crime, I know, is explained 
away by learned casuists; but surely it cannot^ 
be necessary to require the continuation of a prc^« 
tice, which is confessedly attended with very little 
advantage, if any, but which justly gives offence ta 
a great number of serious and judicious persons. 

The statutes, of which a strict observance is re** 
quired by the oaths, are of two kinds ; those of the 
university at large, and those of particular colleges. 
They both contain a number of absurd and impracti^ 
cable ordinances. 

The statutes of the university at large are chiefly 
conversant in prescribing little formalities in the 
mode of taking degrees ; such formalities as are 
attended for the most part with no adys^fcage either 

WithBoeh«(M*7eiHeni moralky, a ywingmanmay tdfic alll^oaAi 
required at matricidatioB, tod m^other oGcastett^at ^mw[ayfmmlbyf^a$d 
meaik bo more than when be say% on mtt^kaf hit . iii£^j«i^ ymm 
servant, sir. 
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moral or literary. The few which concera the read- 
ing of lectures, and other business relative to learn- 
ing, are never literally attended to, and often neg- 
lected entirely.* 

The truth is, that in the revolutions of ages, time 
produces an alteration in study, in the objects of 
learned pursuit, and in the modes of education, as 
well as in every thing sublunary. The statutes 
ought to undergo a complete revision. They are too 
numerous ; too trifling ; too formal ; requiring minute 
observances, and neglecting the weightier matters, 
such as are immediately connected with the actual 



* The following passage is the only one which the boy who goes to 
be matriculated reads, though at the same time he swears to obaervo 
all the customs and statutes of the university. 

Statutum est, quod juniores senioribus, id est, nondum Graduati 
Baccalaureis, Baccalaurei Artium Magistris, Magistri itidem Doc- 
toribus, debitam et congniam revere ntiam, tum in privato turn in 
publico exhibeant; scilicet, ubi con venerint, locum potiorem cedendo; 
libi obvii venerint, de vi4 decedendo ; et ad justun^ intervallum caput 
aperiendo, atque etiam reverenter salutando et compellando. 

The under-graduates never do pay this respect to the bachelors, 
thbugh they thus expressly swear to pay it, nor the bachelors to the 
masters. It would be thought rude in the university at large, if slu 
under-graduate or bachelor were to cap (for that is the phrase of the 
]place) a person of a superior degree, without personally knowing him^ 
This respect is only paid to the Vice-Cbancellors and Proctors. Then 
why make tKe poor boy swear that he will do what no one does, and 
what, if Jie were to do, he ^ould be derided for ? But here follows the 
salvo. The subsequent passage is included in a parenthesis in the 
8tatuf« book, and is read at the time of matriculation. 

Si vero aliqui secus se gesserint (si juniores fuerint, et qui nondum 
gradum aHquem adepti sunt) a Vice-Cancellario et Procuratoribus 
pro arbitrio coitigentur ; vel poena corporal! (si per eetatem congruat), 
Tel suspendantur a gradu, &c. 

Now, its this reverence is omitted, and the penalty never exacts, 
why require the scholar to read this passive alone out of all the sections 
of the statute-book ? Supposing this statute to be observed, yet surely 
sonvBthing tending to more essential benefit than mere external form's 
might be read by the boy at his initiation. 
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improvement either of the heart or of the understand- 
mg. I couW produce a hundred instances in proof 
of these assertions, if I did not dislike the labour of 
transcribing obsolete statutes. It will be sufficient 
to refer the inquirer to the Parecbolae, or excerpta e 
corpore statutorum Universitatis Oxoniensis. 

With respect to the statutes of particular colleges, 
it is not easy to gain an accurate acquaintance with 
them. There are seldom above two copies of them, 
and these are kept in close custody, except on two 
or three days in the year, when they are read, for 
the most part, in a rapid and incorrect manner in the 
college chapels. 

They certainly contain many excellent regula- 
tions ; but it will be acknowledged by the very best 
friends of the universities, that they also contain 
many things which cannot be reduced to practice, 
many which ought not, and some which are so ridi- 
culous as to take off that respect and veneration 
which should naturally arise in the minds of all those 
who are bound by oath to obey them. 

Will any man venture to affirm, that a better code 
of laws than now subsists for the regulation both of 
the university at large, and colleges in particular, 
might not easily be composed ? Will any man, in 
his honest zeal, or in his most interested regard for 
the statutes, venture to affirm, that it would not be 
easy to expunge the absurd and impracticable part, so 
as to relieve the minds of young men from the pain- 
ful necessity of swearing to observe things which 
they know at the same time that they cannot observe, 
and the observation of which is neither exacted nor 
expected by the very persons who administer the 
oaths, and who, nevertheless, are bound by the same 
statutes, and by oath, to see them punctually observed? 

In what consists the objection against a revision. 
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and correction, and atteration of the statutes ? Let 
us deal; plainly and openly. Let tiiem who pos- 
sess most weight either from oflBce or character ia 
the universities, lay their hands on their hearts, and 
in the sightofGodandman declare, that they do not 
believe the objections I make to the oaths and sta- 
tutes to be well founded. If they cannot do this, 
(and I am confident I might, if I chose to use the 
word, diefy them to do it,) why should they not em- 
ploy their leisure and their ingenuity in the reforma- 
tion of abuses which prevent some of the noblest in- 
stitutions in the world from producing their just and 
legitimate advantages to the commonwealth ? 

" Biit shall we do it at your instigation ? We 
cannot,'* says an objector, " pay you such respect as 
to attend to your admonition. You are a reformer, 
an innovator ; and we will not give you consequence 
by giving you attention. We are adorned with the 
highest academical honours ; some of us are ad- 
vanced to ecclesiastical dignity j we are connected 
with the great favourites at court ; and shall we take 
advice of any one who obtrudes it unasked, and who 
comes recommended by no other introduction than 
a profession of relating the truth, and promoting^ I 
know not what of public utility ?^ 

To all this, and much more, which will not fail 
to be thought, though it may not be uttered, f 
answer, that I am by no means soHcitous to be 
accounted the first promoter of academical reforma- 
tion. So long as the reformation is produced, for 
the honour of letters and the improvement of educa- 
tion, I am contented. ! withdraw myself, and all 
selfish considerations. If what I say be reasonable^ 
let no prejudice against me retard its admission. I 
know it is common to affirm, that reformers usually 
•tand in need <rf reformatio themsdrw; imdi if 
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ai^y one shpuld ^ply this observation tome^ I wiH 
most readily acknowledge its justice. I ecmfess; 
vith, sincere humility, my own want of reformation.; 
but if no improvements are to be made in national 
places of education till the persons who are tbp 
instruments to a£fect it are perfect, I fear the 
abuses and evils> which time has introduced, wiH 
never be corrected.* 

Ye numerous parents, who have mourned ia 
secret over your lost and ruined children, your in- 
jured fortune^ and disappointed hopes, I ask you, 
whether or npt I err, when I, affirm that the uni- 
versities want a reformation ? I abide not by the 
decision of cloistered doctors, or of those whose 
judgmaits are misguided by pride^ prejudice, or 
self-interest. 



SECTION XLV. 

ON THB RVSIPBNCE BOEQUIRED IN THS UNIVERSITIES. 

Annos septem consumpsit Atheui^. 

Hf sj^ent seven yem'8 ai the wnverntifis. Hoiu : 

It is no less true than obvious, that short relaxfti- 
tions contribute to strengthen the tone of the mind. 
But I am certain that a long intermission contributes 
not only to obliterate the learning already recdived^ 
but also to weaken the pow^r of the understanding, 
and: to retard the progress^ of improvement. 
. Nothings therefore, could be worse contrived than 
the allowing of very short spaces to be sufficient to 
keep the academical terms. The vacations are tliM 

* Dr* Humpbrey Prideaux^ a most respectable sdbtolmr and diving 
drew up a plau £»r the reformatioa of the uniyemties, at the dsam of 
Lord Townsend, secretary of state to George die First. It consists of 
fifty^ght articles^ some of diem too strict aiid quite unpracdcaSW. 
SMdieifti4.thABiograph».Bdt4.^^ . 
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lengthened, and may be said to continue, from the 
expiration 6f one term, not only to the beginning of 
the next, but to the time when it is necessary to be 
in Oxford for the keeping of the next, which is 
much longer. 

For instance, suppose a fortnight to be kept in Act 
term, or in June. The student may then retire to 
his father's in the country, and amuse himself with 
rural sports, or less innocent pastimes in London, 
till about five weeks before Christmas. A month 
keeps the Michaelmas term. The pupil is then at 
liberty again till about a month before Easter. 
Then again till about the last three weeks in May ; 
and once more till he keeps the fortnight in June ;— 
and so concludes the academical year at Oxford;; 
and the case is nearly similar at Cambridge. 

Thus it appears, that a very short time is spent in 
the university by those members who do not reside 
from choice, or who are not confined by interested 
motives ; such as the conditions requisite to procure 
a fellowship, or to preserve it. The majority are 
satisfied with taking a ride four times a year to 
Oxford, and spending there, in a most unsettled and 
uncomfortable manner, about thirteen weeks in the 
whole year. The frequent change of place, and 
change of ideas, cannot fail to dissipate the mind, 
which, if compelled to study for ten montiis on the 
sanie plan, would make considerable improvement 
As things are now constituted, the young man is 
almost as unsettled at the university as if he were at 
an inn on a journey. He scarcely takes off his 
boots the whole time. He frequently borrows a 
room to sit in. He has often no books. He is con- 
. tented with complying with a few foolish forms for 
the sake of his degree. He rides out every day, 
and , is happy enough when his fortnight, three 
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weeks, or month, is expired ; then he mounts his 
hunter again, scampers home, and once more joins 
in the jovial rounds of dissipation. 

Gan any reasonable cause be assigned for re- 
quiring so very little a portion of time to be spent 
in a whole year at a national place of education ? 
Would any parent fix his son at a school, where so 
short a time would be devoted to the business of 
study, and so long an one to idleness and mere amuse- 
ment? He would be struck with the absurdity of 
such a plan. What then can induce the public to 
submit to so flagrant an abuse, but an attachment 
to old customs, a blind pursuit of those who have 
preceded? An attachment which cannot continue 
for ever, and which ought to be laid aside at this 
moment, when the university suflfers greatly in the 
general opinion.* 

It is true, indeed, that soine are compelled to 
reside the whole year, or the greatest part of it ; 
but of whom do they consist ? of a small number, 
and those too such as are induced by a regard to 
interest rather than improvement, to continue at 
their colleges. They usually find their residence 
uncomfortable and unimproving ; for there is little 
or nothing to be done in the vacations, except by 
choice. Few are so resolute as to overcome the 
temptations to indolence. Those who are active, 
are active in mischief, or in frivolous employments. 

The whole business of academical terms, of re- 
sidence, and of lecturing, requires an immediate and 
strict examination. There is not a single member 
of the university who can justly defend it as it now 

* In Italy they have four months' vacation ; in Spain, from Easter 
to the end of October. But even this, destructive as it is, is not so 
long a cessation as is enjoyed by the sect of Term. Trotters in Englapdw 
Quse didicerunt dediscunt. Vide Muuet;, Orat, IS^lib. 2. p. 315. 
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stands. F^w chnme to appear in the work of re- 
fiHrmatian, because it is usually attended with odium; 
but I believe, that even they who are most attached 
by local prejudices and personal connexions, will 
in their hearts agree that my observations are 
founded on fact. 

A reformation in the affair of residence might be 
produced without difficulty. Common sense dic- 
tates, that the vacations should be but short. The 
engagements of the world are such that young men 
will always find excuses for frequent absence. 
Therefore, let not the university allow an absem^e 
which even the most dissipated confess to be too 
long. Let there be (I mean not to adopt the styje 
of legislation) but one term, and let it continue, with- 
out interruption, from the first of October to the 
end of July. A week might be gi-anted at Christ- 
mas to such as should not chuse to remain in the 
university at that time ; and leave of absence, on 
reasonable causes, and for a reasonable time, should 
be allowed, during the whole of tl^ term, by the 
head of the hall or college. But surely they who 
are appointed to instruct as tutors or professors 
should continue, in constant succession, the series 
of their instructions. The lamp, which is to en- 
lighten a whole nation, should bum like the vestal 
fire, without intermission. There would then be a 
never-ceasing light afforded ; and all, whose oppor- 
tunities would permit them, might at any time enjoy 
its illumination. Many a valuable young man wt>uid 
rejoice in the opportunity of receiving, during two 
or three years, such instruction. At present, he 
goes to the univ^sity with hig^ ideas of the place ; 
but finds the ii^struction interrupted, the residence 
desultory, and k great deal of formal trifling in the' 
plaee of solid utility. If he retain his love cf virtitt 
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and of study, he finds his improvement must chi^y 
be derived from himself, from his own unassisted 
application. This, I am certain, is a common case ; 
and if so, in what consist the local advantages of the 
place ? With the use of a moderate library, he might 
do as well in any part of England, Wales, or Scot- 
land. If this be the case, the next question will be, 
why all this expense ? Why these endowments ? 
Why this waste of time and of opulence ? The public 
is egregiously deceived; and the deceit proceeds 
from places which were originally designed to be 
the fountains of truth, learning, virtue, and what- 
soever is beautiful and laudable. 

The effects of requiring a strict residence for the 
first four years would be highly advantageous. 
Many a parent, who has seen his son tempted by 
idleness to vice, and from vice to ruin, would have 
saved his child and his peace, if such a residence 
had been required as would have kept him from the 
temptation$ of a corrupt metropolis. Many a young 
man dates his perdition from the university vaca- 
tions. He is held by no restraints. His passiond 
are warm, his companions seducing. He hastens to 
tiie region of delight; for as such, from the error of 
inexperience, be is apt to consider London. Money 
must be supplied, and, if the father withhold it, it 
must be borrowed. The gaming-table is resorted 
to as a copious resource. Drinking is pursued as a 
relkf from anxiety ; and he lives and dies a wretch^ 
who might have been an honour to his friends and 
his country, had he been restrained from schemes 
of expensive and vicious pleasure, by being com'.' 
pelled to residence and application. 

The vacations which I recommend, are at a time 
when London isilittle frequented.; at a time whea 
public business seen^ to be suspended; and tv» 
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months will be quite sufficient for the purposes of 
visiting friends and relations, and for all useful 
recreation. 

If any prefer it, a month might be allowed in 
December, and another in August; but I have chosen 
both the months in the summer ; because I am un- 
willing to lose a month in winter, when all the powers 
of the mind seem to be in a better disposition for 
study and advancement in literary excellence. 



SECTION XLVL 

ON THE DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATION OF PRIVATE COLLEGES, 
CONSIDERED SEPARATELY FROM THE UNIVERSITY AT LARGE. 

Ego tc iotas novJ, 

/ know your internal constitution. Persi us. 

I HAVE already said, and it has been frequently 
observed, that every college is in itself a little uni- 
versity. It has its own statutes, principals, deans, 
tutors, and all other officers necessary to constitute 
a separate society. 

In private colleges, it must be owned that the 
abuses and absurdities of the university are often 
corrected and removed. But still there are many 
defects and faults in their constitution and conduct, 
which render them far less able to produce the good 
eflFects of a national establishment for education than 
they ought to be, considering the advantages which 
they undoubtedly enjoy. I mean the advantages of 
large revenues, well-furnished libraries, commodious 
habitations, and every other external assistance, in 
the pursuitof moral, literary, and religious excellence. 

But fellowships are often considered by the senior 
resident fellows, not as places of discipline or educa- 
tion, but as convenient retreats for the enjoyment of 
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luxury and the repose of idleness. In consequence 
of this idea, the pleasures of the table, and of horses 
and dogs, are commonly the chief objects of pursuit, 
even among those whose seniority ought to render 
them patterns of industry, frugality, and decency, 
to the junior members. 

A young man enters at college, adorned with clas- 
sical learning, and hopes to increase his store by 
the assistance and example of learned men, who, as 
his prepossessions inform him, take up their residence 
in houses consecrated to letters. He finds them, 
however, for the most part, little attached to litera- 
ture, but employing their attention and time in the 
pursuit of vulgar enjoyments, such as the uneducated 
chiefly delight in ; in the bottle, and in the joys of 
the chace. But what can such an example be sup- 
posed to produce among the young men ? It pro- 
duces a general neglect of laudable studies, and a 
general love of ignorant jollity and low amusements. 

The lectures read in the halls of private colleges 
are generally like those of the university at large ; 
short, perfunctory, and of little use to real students. 
The daily disputations are in the syllogistic style, 
and most contemptible both for manner and matter. 
The declamations, themes, and verses, usually such 
as a school-boy could equal ; often stolen from 
books, most frequently handed down by tradition; 
and when they are original, which is indeed very 
seldom, they may, and often do abound with gram- 
matical and other errors, uncorrected and even un- 
noticed by the officers who hear or receive them. 

The lectures of the college tutor, given in his 
chamber, are seldom superior to those given to the 
higher classes of a good school. The lecture con- 
tinues an hour; and the tutor is too often the only 
person who derives benefit from the whole formality. 

VOL. IV. N 
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He indeed gains money; but the pupils lose their 
time. 

As to the moral discipline, it is in many colleges 
totally neglected ; in others only so far observed as 
to save appearances ; and in none attended to in 
so constant and regular a manner as to preserve the 
young men from injuring themselves, in the most 
essential articles, whenever their inclinations lead 
them to be idle, vicious, and expensive. 

There are no proper and efficient regulations in the 
colleges of Oxford, to restrain the expense&<>f young 
men from exorbitancy. So long as they appear at 
chapel, at lecture, and at dinner, they are allowed to 
enjoy, in all other respects, a state of liberty almost 
absolute. The intervals are usually spent on horscr 
back, in a boat, in a scheme of pleasure to som^ 
neighbouring town, or in sauntering or lounging, 
as it is called, about the streets of the city or the 
walks of its vicinage. 

I cannot, without being minute and tedious, enter 
into all the ridiculous particulars which tend only to 
preserve little and useless forms. But, upon the 
whole, I am confident in affirming, that the colleges, 
in their present state, notwithstanding the many 
virtues, great learning, and exalted characters of many 
individuals who reside in them, by no means pro- 
duce that kind or degree of good for which they 
were intended, and which they certainly might pro- 
duce, if they were newly regulated. Like every part of 
the academical institutions, they are now filled with 
nominal matters, instead of those real and essential 
regulations, which in such places are justly required. 

The effect is equally visible and lamentable. 
Many of those houses which the piety and charity 
of the founders consecrated to religion, virtue, leam-- 
ing, every thing useful suid lovely, ?tre become the 
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seats of ignorance, infidelity, corruption, and de- 
bauchery. For in no part of the kingdom will you 
meet with more licentious practices and sentiments, 
and with less learning, than in some colleges. And 
let it be remembered, that these are the seminaries 
in which the clergy, who are to go out and instruct 
mankind, are formed, in the most susceptible periods 
of their lives. Has not the world complained of late 
more than ever of rakes, drunkards,, and gamesters, 
in orders ? Whence came they ? From Oxford, and 
from Cambridge.* 



* " In colleges and halls, in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth, 
Were precious, and inculcated with care, 
There dwelt a sage calFd Discipline. His head 
Not yet by time completely silver'd o*er. 
Bespoke him past the bounds of Rakish youth. 
But strong for service still, and unimpair'd. 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Play'd oi^'his lips, and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 
The head of modest and ingenuous worth 
That blush'd at its own praise, and press the youth 
Close to his side that pleas'd him. Learning grew 
Beneath Ins care a thriving vigorous plant ; 
The mind was well inform*d, the passions held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 
If e'er it chanc*d as sometimes chance it must. 
That one among so many overleaped 
The limits of control, his gentle eye 
Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke ; 
His firown was full dP terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe 
As left him not, till penitence had won 
Lost favour back again, and clos'd the breach^ 
But Discipline, a faithful servant long, 
Declined at length into* the vale of years ; 
A palsy struck hisrano, hisr sparkling eye 
W2 
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SECTION XLVII. 

ON THE EXPENSES OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

MagDum vecti^ parsimonia. 

Frugality is equivalent to affluence, Cic. 

There is no topic more frequently discussed 
among those who are connected with the universities 
than the great expenses which attend academical 
education. Expense is a matter of which all are 

Was quench'd in rheums of age, his voice unstrung 

Grew tremulous, and mov'd derision more 

Than rev'rence in perverse rebellious youth. 

So colleges and halls neglected much 

Their good old friend, and Discipline, at length, 

O'erloek'd and unemployed, fell sick and died. 

Then study languished, emulation slept. 

And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 

Of solemn feurce, where ignorance in stilts, 

His cap well lin'd with logic not his own. 

With parrot tongue performed the scholar's part. 

Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 

Then compromise had place, and scrutiny 

Became stone-blind, precedence went in truck. 

And he was competent whose purse was so. 

A dissolution of all bonds ensued ; 

The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 

Of headstrong youth were broken ; bars and bolts 

Grew rusty by disuse, and massy gates 

Forgot their office, op mng with a touch ; 

Till gowns at length are found mere masquerade ; 

The tassefd cap and the spruce band a jest, 

A mock'ry of the world. What need of these 

For gamesters, jockies, brothellers impure. 

Spendthrifts, and booted sportsmen, oft ner seen 

With belted waist and pointers at their heels. 

Than in the bounds of duty ? What was leam'd. 

If aught was learn d in childhood, is forgot ; 

And such expense as pinches parents blue, 

And mortifies the lib'ral hand of love. 

Is squander'd in pursuit of idle sports 
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judges, and with which most are affected ; and those 
who are not qualified to determine on the subject of » 
literary discipline, are capable of forming a judgment 
of pecuniary expenditure. 

I venture to affirm, that there are no places in 

And vicious pleasures; buys the boy a name, * 

That sits a stigma on his father's house, 

And cleaves through life inseparably close 

To him that wears it. What can after-games 

Of riper joys and commerce with the world, 

The lewd vain world that must receive him soon, 

Add to such erudition thus acquired, 

Where science and where virtue are profess'd ? 

They may confirm his habits, rivet fast 

His folly ; but to spoil him is a task 

That bids defiance to th' united pow'rs 

Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. ■ " 

Now, blame we most the nurslings or the nurse ? 

The children crook'd, and twisted, and deform'd. 

Through want of care, or her whose winking eye 

And slumb'ring oscitancy mars the brood ? 

The nurse no doubt. Regardless of her charge, 

She needs herself correction ; needs to learn, 

That it is dangerous sporting with the world. 

With things so sacred as a nation's trust, 

The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge." 

^/ Some minds are tempered happily, and mixt 
With such ingredients of good sense and taste 
Of what is excellent in man, they thirst 
With such a zeal to be what they approve. 
That no restraints can circumscribe them more. 
Than they themselves by choice, for Wisdom's sake. 
Nor can example hurt them. What they see 
Of vice in others, but enhancing more 
The. charms of virtue in their just esteem. 
If such escape contagion, and emerge 
Pure from so foul a pool, to shine abroad. 
And give the world their talents and themselves, 
Small thanks to those whofse negligence or slpth 
Exposed their inexperience to the snare. 
And l6ft them to an undirected choice." Cowper's Ti^j. 
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whidi a young man may live and support a deceit 
a,ppearance on more moderate terms than in the uni- 
versities. Whence then originates the complaint ? 
Not from the necessary charges, which are really few. 
and moderate; but from the luxuries and extrava- 
gancies which the fashion of the age introduces, and 
which the discipline, as it is now conducted, is not 
able to control. Where can any one dine so cheaply 
as in a college, if he will be content to dine in the 
hall, and in the collegiate manner ? But this is be- 
come unfashionable, and therefore a dinner must be 
given in the private rooms, which cannot be done 
but at a considerable expense, and, if frequently re- 
peated, will alone cost more than all the necessary 
articles required at the university. The expenses 
of horses, riding, hunting, with all the preparatory 
and consequent expenses, are often such as a man 
of considerable estate cannot easily support. The 
richer students, of almost every college, join in the 
hunting schemes of esquires in the neighbourhood ; 
and there were few young men of fortune who 
did not keep horses in Oxford, especially after they 
had been prohibited by statute. The violation of an 
express statute evinces such a manly and genteel 
spirit, that few are able to withstand the temptation 
of aspiring to the honour. Those whose fortunes 
enable them to keep horses, lead others into the same 
extravagance, who cannot do it without incurring 
debt : and the expense of keeping a horse only is 
now more than formerly used to maintain a scholar, 
and pay for his books and his tutors. 

Young men, who are entered at the university, 
often expend great sums in schemes of pleasure, and 
during the vacations, when they are not within the 
precincts of an university ; but the whole is unjustly 
csdled the expense of university education. 
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To obviate this evil, a lotiger residenoe should 
certainly be required from the students* I see no 
advantage in that institution, which tnakes the aca- 
demical year to consist of eleven or twelve weeks 
only. This short space is all which the majority of 
members spend in the university. They barely keep 
the term ; that is, they spend no more time in the 
uriivef sity than is necessary to give them a statutable 
claim to graduation. But the whole sum which they 
spend in London, or in other places, is often consi- 
dered as the expense attending academical education^ 
because they are members of the university. 

I still affirm, that, exclusively of apparel, about 
four score pounds a year are amply sufficient for all 
necessary purposes of an academical life. But I 
kn6w that many spend sonie hundreds. What good 
do they derive from this profusion ? Or rather what 
evil do they not derive from it ? They oontract habita 
of luxury, extravagance, vice, and folly, which seldoia 
leave them ; or if they do, not till theii* fortune and 
constitution aire greatly impaired. They lose all 
relish for the scholar's life, smd they beeotne men 
men of the Worlds wicked, ignorant, and miMraldf. 

The ext^vagaD:ce of the younger metnbets t%^ 
fleets great disgrace on the discipline of the uiuver- 
sity, and couducesi perhapn more than any othe^ 
cause, to diminish the number of students^ Few 
parents are so devoted to learning, as to wish thdr 
sond to hazard their fortunes in pursuit of it ; even if 
the going to an university were evidently the most 
{Probable ineans of advancing learning. But as it ig 
perhaps the least likely, who that possesses judg- 
ment, would suffer his son to incur this danger of 
temporal ruin for no chance of an equivalent? 
' I am Sorry to be obliged to confess, that some of 
those who have most weight in the university, are 
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peculiarly devoted to the great world, in whose gift 
are those ecclesiastical dignities and emoluments to 
which they aspire. These persons, from a desire to 
please their patrons, are unwilling to restrain young 
noblemen, and men of fortune, from those amuse- 
ments which fashionable men pursue in the world at^ 
large. They do not chuse to refuse them the pri- 
vilege of keeping horses and footmen, lest they should 
take disgust, and leave the universities. But who is 
there that requires to be informed, that the lower 
orders imitate the higher ; and that by the contagion 
of example, extravagance becomes universal ? 

But, says an objector, ought not the universities to 
keep pace with the world; and ought not great 
liberties to be indulged to those whose fortunes 
enable them to live where they please, and who, 
therefore, would certainly not live in the univer- 
sities, if they were restrained in such a manner as 
to enjoy no exclusive privileges from the possession 
of a fortune ? 

To this I answer, that the universities ought to 
he^ preserved free from the corruptions of the world, 
in, order that the young men who proceed from them: 
may, by the influence of their example, and the 
wisdom of their conversation, contribute to retard 
the diffusipn of vice, folly, ignorance, and irreligion. 
And however a strictness of discipline might exclude,' 
for a short time, a few individuals of bad habits and 
principles, it is probable, that when the reformation^ 
shall be established, there will be few fathers, how- 
ever distinguished by rank and riches, who would 
not chuse that their sons should submit to the whole- 
some restraints of a virtuous discipline. They would 
not wish their sons to claim any license to do wrong, 
from their birth ; but would rejoice to see the grace 
of nobility embellished by the lustre of virtue. And, 
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indeed, whatever a few vicious and debauched per- 
sons may advance to the contrary, it is certain, that, 
some of the best, as well as most exalted persons in 
this country, are zealous in their wishes to prevent 
that luxury and vanity, which are at this moment 
poisoning the very fountains of learning and all ex- 
cellence. I am indeed a voluntary instrument in 
pointing out a reformation of academical abuses; 
but I am confident I shall be supported by the opi- 
nion and wishes of those who constitute the most 
respectable part of the community. 



SECTION XLVIIL 



ON GRANTING TBSTIMONIA OF MpRALS AND PROFICIENCY* > 

Qaid de quoque viro et cui dicas scBpe videto. 

Be ve/y cautious what you $ay of a many and to whom, HoR. 

The facility with which testimonia are signed by 
men of high characters in the universities is certainly 
injurious to the cause of learning and virtue. It 
confounds the distinctions between merit and de* 
merit. It deceives the world, which, paying a due 
respect to the persons who sign their names to a 
testimonium, places a confidence in those who are 
often found totally unworthy of it. 

I am aware that the excuse usually made for 
granting certificates of learning and good behaviour 
is, that to deny them would be to riiin, or at least 
greatly to injure, those who ask for them. This 
is certainly true. But is justice a reality or a phan- ' 
tom? Fiat justitia, ruat coelum, is a strong expres- 
sion; but it conveys, in this business at least, a 
just rule. 

If testimonia are to be indiscriminate, it would be 
as well if they were neither granted to any, nor 
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requited of any ; for they mean nothing* Indeed^ 
for the sake of the grantors^ the practice ought to 
be put an end to, unless they should resolve to pay 
a regard to truth and justice. For, as the case 
now stands, very worthy and respectable men are 
betrayed into a practice of subscribing their names^ 
in a solemn manner, to certificates of that which 
they often know nothing of, or wbich they know 
to be untrue. 

It wad well provided by our ancestors, thatwhen** 
ever a young man should ask a favour of the univer- 
sity at large, or become a candidate for holy orders, 
he should bring with him the recommendation of his 
college ; as those who live under the same roof are 
justly supposed to possess a knowledge of his general 
conduct and character. It is also very right, that 
persons who are to elect a young member of the 
university to any office or exhibition, should require 
the testimonium of those under whose discipline he 
was placed :at college. But it is at the same time true«. 
tjiat those certificates certify at present little more 
than the easy good-nature of those who grant them. 
i If every one must have, a testimonium^ let Uif»< 
tiBrms.of it be more general, so as not to mislead 
an the one hand, nor, on the other^ to oblige re« 
spectable men to certify that of which they wee un-. 
cerjtain, or which they are consciou3 i$ not true. 
Thud, for instance, it might be sufficient if they 
were to certify that such a person was resident in 
such a college, during the period required ; < and that 
on their cpnsoiences, they were to declare, that they 
know nothing of him which proved him to po$s9sfi! a 
b^ad disposition, or to be remarkably profligate, idle> 
ignorant, or in any respect disqualified. 

Indeed the testimonial should not be in a prescribed 
form, as is now the case, and literally followed in 
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every instance. They should be characters of the 
person, attested by those who know him best, and 
whose integrity and judgment add weight to their 
assertions. lii cOndmoii life, when a servant or as- 
sistant is to be engaged, the party demands a cha- 
raciter, and it is usually so expressed as to give sa- 
tisfaction, and promote all the good purposes in- 
tended. But shall testimonia be so conducted ia 
the celebrated universities of this land as to deceivei 
those who trust in them^ and seduce those who give 
theiii into falsehood ? 

I wish every attention to be paid to the sugges- 
tions of candour and good-nature* I would by no 
means have a young man, of whom there are hopra^ 
unnecessarily exposed. But, at the same time, I 
have too much regard for the truly deserving student 
not to wish that a distinction should be made, and 
that he should have something more said in his. 
praise, than tht ignorant and vicious^ idl^r, who 
goes to college merely to be legally qualified by for-*- 
malitie^ to bold preferment ; and who, though he 
may have been in ev^ry respect irregular* enjoyH 
th6 loc6l advantages of the strictest regu^rity. 

The pimishing of all crimes alike was certainly 
most unreasonable. The rewarding of all degrees. 
of excellence with equal honour, is discouraging 
to those who aspire at pre-eminence. And I am 
fr^e to affirm, that a due distinction made by the 
testimonia would contribute essentially to render 
tbe universities productive of the advantages wUdi 
tliey might and ought to produce* 
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SECTION XLIX. 

CURSORY REMARKS ON UNIVERSITY HONOURS. 

Honos alit artes. 

Honour is the nurse of arts, Cic. 

As IT was the intention of all commendable sys- 
tems of education, to form men in such a manner as 
that they should be enabled to go out into the world, 
and sustain the duties of social life with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the community, it 
seemed necessary that the students, on their de- 
parture from their place of education, should be 
furnished with some honourable testimony of their 
having been there, and also of their having made a 
competent proficiency. Degrees have been chosen 
as the distinctions peculiarly suited to this purpose 
in our universities. 

In order to obtain these honours, it was certainly 
right that public exercises should be performed. 
These gave the candidate an opportunity of dis- 
playing his talents and attainments ; and, at the 
same time, enabled those who were to confer the 
honour, to confer it according to the appearance of 
merit. 

But in that age when the probationary exercises 
were established at our English universities, scho- ' 
lastic learning, or logic, metaphysics, and syllogistic 
disputation, were in the highest repute. The exer- 
cises are accordingly required in that species of 
learning. But is it not lamentable, that in so long 
a period as that which has elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of these exercises, scarcely any essential 
alteration should have been made by authority ? 

For a considerable time after this establishment, 
scholastic learning retained the esteem which in a 
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dark age it had monopolized. During that space* 
the exercises were performed with spirit ; great in- 
genuity was often displayed in them, and the public 
schools, in which they were performed, were filled 
with auditors. 

But as a better kind of learning began to be dif- 
fused, the scholastic was exploded from the world, 
and found a shelter only in the shade of a cloister. 
But even the cloister was in some measure influenced 
by the improvement in taste ; and though the au- 
thority of statutes compelled the performance of 
scholastic exercises, nothing could compel the return 
of that affection for them which had once rendered 
them the first objects of literary pursuit. 

From this time the exercises were performed 
merely from compulsion, and consequently in a care- 
less and perfunctory manner. Few gave themselves 
the trouble to excel in syllogistic lore, and those 
who did, derived from their excellence but little 
honour. Literary ambition pursued a new channel. 
Scarcely any chose to invent arguments ; since they 
were already greatly multiplied, and were handed 
down unaltered from generation to generation. The 
schools were deserted by all but the disputants and 
the moderator. Those who used to constitute the 
audience found that they could employ themselves 
to greater advantage in their own chambers. Indeed 
the syllogistic skill was so little esteemed, that the 
majority began to pride themselves in being entirely 
unfurnished with it. Polite learning gained ground^ 
and scholastic pedantry retired in disgrace. 

University honours were now indiscriminately 
bestowed on all who had gone through the forms of 
university education, who had kept a certain number 
of terms, and were ready to pay the customary fees 
of oflSce. By this time, in the eye of men of sense. 
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degrees were things entirely diflferent frortt real 
honours. They were indeed little more than proofs 
that the graduate had been a member of an uni- 
versity ; and so far they might contribute to give 
him credit in a land of strangers. 

But every one will allow, that when the honours 
which should excite diligence and virtuous ambition 
are fallen into contempt, it is time to correct abuses, 
which, perhaps, without any personal blame, have 
been, in the lapse of ages, gradually introduced. 

Some honour should certainly be devised to make 
a distinction between merit and demerit. Its at- 
tainment, however, should not be so diflScult as to 
exclude the majority of mankind, who seldom rise 
above mediocrity. 

A degree cannot be refused without disgrace, 
though it may be conferred without honour, and the 
disgrace consequent on the refusal may occasion 
the ruin of him whose success must depend on the 
good opinion of the world. It would therefore be 
cruel, after a man has behaveii well with respect to 
morals and regularity, and his parents have ex- 
pended considerable sums in his maintenance at the 
university, to fix a stigma on him, which might 
destroy both his peace and prosperity. Unless, 
therefore, a person so circumstanced is shamefully 
dei&cient, I would let him carry away a bit of silk 
or stuff upon his back, together with the privilege 
of adding two capital letters to his name. But still 
there should be some peculiar addition in the pre- 
cincts of the university, for those who are peculiarly 
deserving. At Cambridge, I believe, there are some 
distinctions of this kind^ but they might be better 
contrived to answer the purpose. 

The practice of conferring degrees by diploma, on 
persons not at all eminent for learning, and who also 
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are perfect strangers to the university, is such an 
abuse ad ought immediately to be reformed by the 
interposition of authority. Diplomas should be re- 
served as singular honours for the reward of singular 
merit. To bestow them, without distinction, on all 
who are ready to pay the fees, is to deceive the worlds 
and, in the end, to destroy the credit of the intended 
honour. It is also a great hardship, that those who 
reside at an university at a considerable expense, 
and go through exercises and examinations with 
considerable trouble, should, after all, gain no more 
academical distinction than the ignorant candidate, 
who never saw the university, the honours of which 
he seeks, but who, on paying the fees, has his 
diploma sent up, like vendible wares, by a stage 
coach or a waggon. 

I am happy to bear my testimony, that diplomas 
are not so abused by the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Greatly to their praise, they have, in this 
respect, preserved their dignity. They have seldom 
conferred degrees by diploma but on persons of 
eminent qualifications. A diploma therefore, from 
them, is still considered as a distinguished honour. 

But, when a man enters the busy world, and 
assumes the title of a Doctor^ it unfortunately hapr 
pens, that few give themselves the trouble to in- 
quire where he obtained the academical title to it. 

He who has spent seven years at Oxford, and 
brought on a premature old age by the severity of 
his application, often finds no more credit from gra- 
duation, in the neighbourhood in which it is his lot 
to be settled, than he who never entered within the 
limits of any reputable school, nor of any university 
whatsoever. Few have opportunities, and still fewer 
inclinatioil, to inquire whence the degree came, or 
in what manner it was procured. 
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' Such are the abuses in the collation of degrees^ 
that all who have any regard for the credit of the 
universities of great Britain must anxiously wish to 
see a reformation introduced. No one can deno- 
minate these censures an ill-grounded or malignant 
calumny. They are founded on facts, of which all 
who know any thing of the state of universities, 
must acknowledge the reality. 

But notwithstanding that degrees do in truth con- 
fer but little honour, most of those who are devoted 
to a learned life endeavour to procure them, in 
order to satisfy the inveterate prejudices of the 
world. And, indeed, while these prejudices con- 
tinue, it is certainly prudent to pay them as much 
regard as is compatible with innocence^ honour, and 
improvement. 

No one need be under any great difficulty on this 
point; since, if it is not in his power, or his choice, 
to keep the terms required in the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, he may, without trouble, and 
with little expense, procure degrees from other xmi- 
rersities, which will make as good an appearance 
in the world, by sending his orders for the com- 
modity, together with the ready money, by some 
faithful carrier.* 

* Of all the univensities which lavish Doctor's degrees, may be said, 
Plures habent doctores quam doctos. 

In acadeiniis philosophia pariter ac theologia jejune tractatur et 
ineptly ac plerique studiosi Baccho magis litant quam Minervse. Nee 
agitur a professoribus ut discipulos suos reddant politos eiuditosque. 
Plures itaque doctores habet Italia quam doctos^ et inania honoris 
insignia preferunter, eruditioni solidse. Heum ann us. 

What Heumannus says of the Italian universities, may be applied 
with great justice to Oxford, and other universities of Great Britain. 
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'section l. 

CURSORY REMARKS ON PROFESSORS AND PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Ke^ TTpoffwra, 

" Mute persons of the drama.'* 

The universities were founded before the found* 
ation of colleges. Public instructors were therefore 
appointed, because they were then absolutely neces- 
sary. At present evety college and hall is a little 
separate university, and furnished with its own 
tutors and instructors. Many professorships have, 
however, been established since the foundation x>f 
colleges, and certainly they might be useful to the 
students, as well as honourable to the prbfi^ssorsi 
A professor's chair is a very proper reward for dis- 
tinguished merit ; but, where there is a stipend, it is 
but just that something should be performed for the 
public utility. 

At present, however, the greater part of the pro- 
fessorships in the English universities are perfect 
sinecures. Sometimes, when a very ingenious man^ 
arises, he thinks a professorship affords a fine field 
for the display of his abilities, and he reads a course 
of lectures ; but, generally speaking, this very sel- 
dom happens, and if the student had no other in- 
struction than that afforded by the professors ap- 
pointed and paid for instructing him, he might as 
well have gone to get learning to the land of the 
Hottentots, or pursued the sciences in Lapland.f 

An abuse of thi& magnitude could not pass un- 
noticed. It has been long and loudly complained 

* As Bishop Lowtb and Judge Blackstone. 

+ Lectures are read in experimental philosophy, anatomy, che- 
mistry ; but the students pay the lecturer, so that-this assist^ce is not 
afforded' by the alma maier. It might be had as cheaply, and perhap* 
in greater perfection, in Loadon, 

VOL. IV» O 
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of, and I shall therefore say the less on the subject, 
as it has been often considered. But as the abuse 
still continues, I shall think myself justified in mak- 
ing some additional observations. 

I beg leave then to suggest, that, at evelry election 
of a professor^ it should be strictly insisted upon as 
a condition, that he should read lectures, or resign 
his office, or procure a substitute, whenevear hQ finds 
himself disinclined or unable to perform that ne- 
cessary duty. This nation abounds with offices and 
places which may be rendered sinecures, without 
detriment to the public. , But, in the universities, 
the neglect of executing the office duly, is preg- 
nant with evils to many individuals, and to the 
community.^ 



• The fenowbg h the opmion of a very sensible and disinterested 
man on the subject of professorships. The truth ia not often told so 
plainly by those who are expectants of academical or ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

'< But here, it must not be disguised, that an abuse, through time, 
has insensibly crept ^pon the uDiversities themselves, and greatly im- 
t>aired Uieir use and credit. The public fountains of instruction are at 
lengdi dried up, and the profiessprships founded as the means of general 
instruction, degenerated into gainf^ sineoures* Instead of these, 
where, 1^ a proper choice, every department weuld naturally be filled 
with ability in its respective science, the private lectures of college 
tutors have usurped and occupied their place. Thtis the great lines of 
kaowledge are broken, and ^ fragments Tetailed at all adventures, bj 
every member of a college, who chooses to erect himself into a professor 
of every science. What can be the consequences of this practice, but 
a partial and superficial instruction ? Tis true, there are in this sphere, 
who would do honour to die M^est academical station! but what an 
aeceaakan of lustre, fame^and knowledge trould our unitersitias reoeiv^ 
where these £bw now confined to ih» narrow inheres of particular col- 
leges, ordained and appointed to illuminate the whole ? 

** Neither would it reflect uiy dishonour on our uxnversities, if the 
few young n^en of faslnon yet found there, were laid under the same 
veffMiiits of dmal and literary discipline with those of inferior quality.'^ 

Dr« BROWv'a Sstnate* 
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Most young men are ready to pay for lectures, if 
the professors would read them. So that the small- 
ness of the salaries appropriated to some of them, 
ought not to be pleaded in excuse for the omission. 

But it will be said, there are some professorships 
in such departments as are become unnecessary. If 
so, then let some adequate authority intervene, to 
change the ?irt or science, which the professorship is 
bound ta teach, fVbm an useless one, to such an one 
as is confesi^ed to be useful. Or let it be abolished, 
and the revenues applied to the improvement of such 
professorships as are of evident advantage to students, 
and at the same time poorly endowed. 

I lay it down as an axiom^ that in a great national 
establi3hment for the general improvement of youth, 
no office should be established which is i^ot efficient. 
In a court, or in a cathedral, there may be some or- 
namental or superjiumerary appointments, as rewar4s 
and honours ijj old age, for a virituouis and usefuj 
conduct in the early periods of life. But an uni- 
versity is a place of action, not of repqse. I^t those 
who have behaved themselves well in it, and pro- 
moted the real ends of th,e establishment with stre- 
nuous exertion, be rewarded elsewhere, at the age of 
forty-five, with ecclesiastical preferment pjr sinecure 
dignities ; and let them leave their academical ap^ 
pointments to those who are both a;ble and willing to 
take an active part in the work of education, for 
which alone universities ought to be established ^ancj 
professorships publicly endowed. 
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SECTION LI. 

.OF THE BXPfiDIBNCY OF BSTABLISHING IN THE UNIVBESITIES 
AN INSTITUTION FOR PECULIAR INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION. .. 

« We bave only to make revealed relipon an essential pairt of university 
learnings and assign to it a proper share of tbe usual honorary rewards^ and 
it will soon be pursued with the same ardour of miud^'and vigour of applica- 
tion, as all theother parts of literature." Bp. Porteus. 

The greater part of students in our English uni- 
versities are designed for the church. It seems, 
therefore, reasonable, that there should be established 
in them some particular mode of instruction for 
students in theology.* 

But it is a subject of great complaint among those 
who are enabled to form a judgment in this matter, 
that many candidates for holy orders, though they 
appear to be competently skilled in the Latin and 
Greek languages, and are esteemed good scholars in 
the universities, are yet very superficially acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Christian religion, and with 
all that kind of learning which is properly deno- 
minated theology. 

It is the dictate of common sense and common 
honesty, that men should pay particular attention 
to the qualifications which are to enable thein to 
exercise their profession with skill and success ; and 
it seems probable that the cure of souls, or the office 
of teaching the divine truths of the gospel, requires 
peculiar care in the work of preparation. If this 
be true, I infer from it the necessity of affording pe- 
culiar opportunities in the universities, for the study 
of divinity. 

* Si quis non possit ultra vnum alterumye annum morari in aca- 
demia, huic suadeam, ut quamprimum discat concionariy audiat bonos 
concionatores : ante omnia, instttuat se ut ea, quse dicat, ipse yera, 
putct. Geswer* 
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. In, this. age many strange opinions are advanced, 
and, under the name of rational Christianity; some 
of the most important truths of th6 Gospel are ex- 
plained aw^y. . It certainly becomes every minister 
,of the Gospel to possess such a share of learning, as 
may enable h.im to refute opponents, and' convince 
and satisfy his own mind,, whenever doubts and dif- 
ficulties, are suggested. 

It is true, that .there are divinity professbrships ; 
but the Marg?iret. professor Jn Oxfdrd does not read, 
and I. believe, the . regius professor contents himself 
with pejrforming the formal duties- of his oflSce. A 
late regius professor. Dr. Bentham, a very good man, 
though much ridiculed by the wanton and ignorant, 
used to read a Sunday lecture. There was: much 
inf^^rmatipn to be , received from it ; . though it was 
not entirely suqh as could fully answer, the purpose 
of theological students. There is wanted, as bishop 
Porteiis justly observes, an adequate provision in 
the university, for that part of education which is to 
give the student an insight into the nature, the 
design, the evidences, and the precepts of the Chris- 
tian revelation. ** Revealed religion," says that wor- 
thy prelate, " has not yet a proper rank assigned it in 
the university of Cambridge, among the other initi- 
atory sciences ; is not made an indispensable quali- 
fication for academical honours and rewards; has 
notj in short, ,all that regard paid^ to it, which its own 
intrinsic yrpjth, and ithe^ peculiar circunistan^s at 
present attending it, seem to demand." 

A young man, after having^ spent a part of three 
o? four years , in the usual gaieties of an university 
life, offers himself as a candidate for orders. He is 
examined by the bishop's chaplain. - He construes 
a few, verses in. the Greek Testament, and translates 
one of the articles from Latin into English. His 
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testimowal being tieceived h6 is SidtAittfed, «hd jgoes 
from hid jolly coihjwinio&s iti th^ university to the 
cfare of a large parish, to visit the sick, to administer 
the eacrameiit) to perform ^11 the serious offices of a 
parish priest, t» support thfe dighity of his profes^ 
Biott, and to maintain his cause iagain«t methodism, 
infidelity and pfofligiacy. Is hfe likely to succeed 
with honour ? Consult experience for an ansv^r. 

In wh^t plafcfe are we to seek a remedy for evils 
of thi* kind ? Evidently at the fountain head/ mm 
i&cem tet fm^a ^Ocrd. No one can deny the neces- 
^ty of establishing some peculiar mode of religions 
instru56tion in the nniversities, and of aUotting 
4icademical honours to a proficiency in religious 
knowledge, at an eariier age than degrees in divinity 
9,m now bestowed. H^ who wishes to see this im- 
provemejit rfecommended wiifii great fol^e of style 
MiA atgismenlb, may havfe recourse to MshoplPbttens'^ 
%5glith Wrmon, %hicli d-escriWs ihe adYantagfes that 
<(bu|^ tbi^sttlt from neademicai^dtrcation * 



^ / SEcrnoN UL . 

"Sed hat liactenus. 

Mt design ynll not aHow me to enter into ^1 the 
I^rti^aips which disgracfe the universities, and 

* Mt. Ncaiaa, ^ %eu^m^ ^ fcrt^aue k Nori^k, ^m fedocefl, by 
<««d^«6me «xl^eWir«mibis«*«a«»,.tofeM'e:iLliim€te^ ^idtfea^m 
y%ar ^r the mainteiiance of a iwwfesw ift Cairtbfriag* ^o^kottU ^^ 
fectureson'Christiaiuty; and twelve i^^ a jrev for i^gcOd medal 
aaid sbtaie books, for the Wt prose essay on tlie saine subject • but 
tfej BiAop sfeeb* *6 O&k^iiat eveii Aese insfi^ 
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render them Ims able to serre tlla &mmtxmly^ than 
ftom t]i€ar many advanlmgca they <m|^to beu Tkt 
eoumeratiim would betedioiii la those who are not 
eonuected with the noiiremitka, and it would be 
sa^rfiuous to those who ane. It is ft weU^fcoowii 
fact, that BM^re persona taster at ihem fiir the pmi- 
leges of gnbduatioQi than for iasprovement in scieooa. 

Up<» aiaost impartial »inew, I eaanot but affirm^ 
that the statutes require alteratioa; that aaaoy of 
th«mi are bad, and that those which aoe gi^od am 
badly execirted. Ilie whole of the laws, customs, 
aftd pmfolic practices, with Tory few i^coeptiotts, ooa- 
stitotes a mass of foUy and absurdity, united with a 
Mse parade of lesrnuig axkl exceUeuee. 

For what purpose should a young inau go ^^tb^f* ? 
To acquire mi aoqs^tntauee with the seieuees, wiHi 
philosopisy, with tbeioikigy^ But, alaa^ Jiow few aud 
how ij^^m are the assiataacos affiNrd^d 1 Pew pro** 
ifiasofs read loeluses; imry £tt]$ litesary iOUttlatiosi 
prevails ;Tery little <»oi)iangeii^ Favour 

kfbiefly diown to tibtose whose i^Mfimts will Me day 
be able to assist the tutar ^r ^olh^ afficMr by mta* 
Kst fiaai^asdfkiheseQgmasthisatteiitiout^ 
saaon^ lim Mnoti w&o we m jj^rinfr ^o e^eaiaMieal 
p»£N3ueut; aud a n^ert said able youngs asaut 
iHhoae ai^uatbu is obscure and icireu]Qstaoe« u 
any ha^ the ment of au augel, and yet be totally 
disregaided; or, tf he aspires to exeeliing others in 
so^ xaeiit, subject himself to all the mortification 
u^bic^ tfm^and n^diee am uiflict on a feeling mind. 

iCbe tutors^ it is true, gire what are called lectures* 
Sat #iey aare often little more than ibe diadow ctf 
siibtftaiitidforQis; w»eovasiOM,^30atrived to just^ 
in appeiapwoe the aeo^tMoe <^«beaeiioltr's^Miey^. 
llie boys construe a elas^, the |oliy yousig tutor 
Mk mim d^oi^iM^uar, a»d ^eldom^efrJiimself the 
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trouble of interrupting the greatest dunce. But is 
the mere construing of an author a leacture? The 
truth is, as a very sensible author has observed, the 
tutor knowing Inmself to be secure in his office, in- 
dependently pf the pupils' or;their parents' judgment, 
satisfies himself witii performing the business in such 
a manner as most e£fectually to consult his ownease* 
If he brought his own compositions, as the learned 
professors in Scotland have done, . he :would certainly 
have a good deal of trouble in the composition ; and 
transcription; he would also expose himself to the 
cavils of criticism f but whilche puts TuUy s Ora- 
tions, or Xe^ophon's Anabasis, . into his : pupH s 
hands, all is secure;, and the boy construes, and the 
tutor now and then looks into the margin and tdls 
him, what he may read in the page before him, what 
Pearce or Huchinson, the commentators, have ob- 
served. But even this is not^ always done,- and I 
have known college l^tures,: as they are called, 
proceed without any interruptioa from the tutors. 
A lesison in the head class of a capital school is often 
superior to a college lecture. : ? .J j 

In short, the foundation of fellowships has rien- 
dered colleger very different places from plac^^of 
education. They are to many -like alms-hou^, 
where the bounty of benefactors is to be plentifully 
enjoyed, their souls prayed for, and ixothiugdone^ 
The tutors office is indeed retained, because it -is 
lucrative ; but I have known colleges where inde- 
pendent members were considered as trouMesome 
additions. These societies would have been glttd 
to shut themselves up by. themselves, and enjoy thfe 
good things of the cook and the manciple, without the 
intrusion of commoners .who come for education. ^ A 
jolly vice-presideftt, or, senior. f^low, would-^most 
as : willingly se^ his cdlax empty, or Ms. -hotte 
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foundered, as be obliged to assist in real discipline, 
or in affording literary instruction. 

The principal thing required by the fellows and 
the officers of colleges, is externsJ respect from the 
juniors. However ignorant or unworthy a senior 
fellow may be, yet the slightest disrespect is treated 
as the greatest crime of which an academic can be 
guilty. How tyrannical this exaction ! Personal 
merit and good behaviour will always insure a proper 
respect from the worthy. But those among the 
seniors, who do the least in their stations, and who 
are most contemptible in their characters, are often 
the most rigid and severe in punishing the omission 
of taking off a cap, or any other trivial neglect of 
external obeisance. Does not this severity look as 
if these rigid exacters were conscious that they do 
not deserve respect, and that they will therefore de- 
mand by authority what they cannot obtain by merit? 

There is, indeed, in many colleges, a general 
neglect and carelessness concerning all which is con- 
nected with real improvement in morals and in 
science. There is, at the same time, a troublesome 
attention to such formalities as contribute to gratify 
tl^ioyepf luQre, or the pride of seniors and officers. 
r. And d^es not the fruit prove the nature of the tree ? 
Do not the universities send out into the world the 
most profligate members of society? What are the 
general manners of the place ? Are they not pride, 
luxury, an excessive love of dress, effeminacy, ex- 
travagance, gaming, drinking, debauchery ? Where 
there are so many young men, there .will always be 
something of this kind ; but it would appear less 
qouspicuously, and be less exorbitjptnt, in the uni- 
^rsities, if they were under strict regulation. . 

The universities are so unfortunately constituted, 
^at ^their wealth and prosperity may be independent 
of their reputation. ^ 
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SECTION MIL 

ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF MANLY Sl'UDIES. 

Paulo majora canamus. 

Let vs enftr nptm greater ^maUtrs. ViiMS. 

I HAVE now nearly finished the most disagreeaWe 
part of my attempt ; <br though to censnre errors, 
when they are extensively injurious in their oonse* 
quences, be necessary ; yet the task is painfid ia 
itself, and tends to raise enmity and opposition* 

I have freely given my sentiments on the snbject 
of the universities ; and they must now be left to 
produce such effect as their truth may be found, by 
observation and experience, to deserve, 

I wili suppose the young student, to whom I ad- 
dress my advice, to have been educated, till the age 
of Mventeen, eighteen, or nineteen, in some re- 
putable ckssieai school; and to have acqtmi^ed a 
competent tsfeare of tdbftd leanflng . Se is now to 
become, in gi^eat measure, Us own inrtnietor; for 
tiiou^^ 1^ ttssifltaiMe of able tutors wsd ^roleiM^m 
is to be songfct wherever it t^L bo fectnd^ yet lie k 
lordyraoret»ilnBown^ffiN:ts,t]«moathe crtemd 
aid of ciny miperintradent. 

It will ceitamly be wise to f<mn ^^n nm^^ 
i^cnrate idea of the scope «t which he atnM. A 
va^^ueand desultory appHcalion to letters mayrn^ 
deed amttse him in a pleasin|^ wid ImMi^art smmmr; 
but it wffl not serve hmi so dfectnaSy t^ if he speirt 
Ihe same time in regular and methodical study. 

There oug^ to be two ends in ^ fninds of every 
^bnal student. 

One is, to imprcfve and enlarge his inte&etusfl 
feetiltSes tot their own sates ; firom a liberal tod 
most Uudable desire of exatlting ahdtaetkmttingjbis 
Aature and ^capacity; and tliis is a most' geneitHW 
putpose, aad furriisbes him v^o entertaJii* It vrlili 
such sentiments as must, in the first iiisiajice, ]give 
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faim a noble superiority. Tbe otfatt is, to acquire 
t&e knowledge and habiU which are requisite to the 
perfotmance of the duties which his profession or 
^aployment renders necessary^ Both these pur^- 
poses ^ould be preserved constantly in the mind s 
eye. He who attends to the first only, will probably 
waste his days in ccMiteroplatkm, entertaining indeed 
and improving to himself, but useless to the society 
of which he is a member, and to the advanta^ of 
tvhich ell studies oughts in some mode, to condnce. 
He who att^ds to the s^ond only, wiU possess a 
mind comparatively narrow. He will be apt to 
prefer his own acquisitions to all others, solely 
l)ecause he knows not the nature ai^i valwe of 
others. He will be in danger <rf falling into self-con* 
ixit «ad pedantry. He will cut off a copious source 
of del^t, and will certainly be deemed, by all who 
m!e ^ble to judg^ ftor mfetiof to 1^ student who has 
Added g^oeni kt^wledge to pt^ofessionid dexterity. 

As it i» ct duty we owe to society, to be w^ 
q«iii£edto perfoim tive effii^ which we undertake, 
it berteinty becc^nes evfery mssa of principte, to 
bestow hk chief attention on Us prafeflRmmA qnaMfi* 
Milwes, ift leaftltill h» has dbrtained hi tliem « per* 
Ibdt Mttstety . SuttSmreareintervdsinidlpuTsmts. 
A variety in our studies is kiH>wn to ^ve additi<mal 
Y^ut to the iKwer ^ jHrosecuting Ihem. Let the 
intervals be filled, and the variety supplied, by ex- 
patiating, fix3«n tiiie beaten track, into the deli^tfol 
tegionsof universal knowledge. 

It is this commixture of general knowledge with 
particular skill which constitutes the characteristic 
dil^ence between ti liberal and a iconfii^ educa* 
^tm. The one is content, in passing abng, to «ee 
the hedges of the highways tte other iofsks abrc«d 
sJt^very prospect, and xj&nbs the hSl, to pendrate 
asf»asthewentallKtti«OTiw^xtorid^ . - 
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I^owledge is confessedly not only pleasant, but 
useful and honourable. The liberal student will 
therefore endeavour to collect ideas on all subjects 
which can enrich the human understanding. lan- 
guages, and a taste for elegant letters, will form 
comparatively but a small part of his literary objects. 
He will dedicate a great portion of his time to the 
sciences properly so denominated. He will search 
for knowledge, not only in books, but in the ex- 
change, the warehouse, the manufactory,^ the world 
at large. From these various sources he will collect 
food for the mind, on which he will afterwards ru- 
minate. He will bestow much of his time in think- 
ing on what he sees, and, by digesting it, convert 
it into solid nutriment. 

But, during the whole period. of. his intellectual 
excursions, he will do right to preserve a tjiste and a 
knowledge of those authors, whom the worjd has so 
long admired for their generosity of sentim^t, and 
for their strength and beauty of expression. 

On his leaving his school, he will not, like mai^ty 
others, close for ever the clqtssics, which, he, has 
leame4 to read there; but will preserve his acqui- 
sitions, as the certain means of farther improvement 
in all elegant literature, and as being in themselvjes 
both useful and ornamental. 

At school the classics can seldom be read. so per- 
fectly as to enable the student to relinquish the 
study of them, and yet retain their advantages^ on 
his departure. They mu^t be read again with a cri- 
tical suid manly attention. 

Let the student then, when he has left his school, 
procure the best editions variorum, or of individual 
commentators, who have been justly applauded; 
and let him go through a course of classical readings 
with the assistance of the best annotations, ^^^# Jf 
necessary, of the best instruptors* 
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SECTION LIV, 

ON THE LEARNING NECESSARY TO BE ACQUIRED PREVIOUSLY 
TO AN ENTRANCE AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

FuDdamenta locant alii. 

It is the huHnest of others to lay the foundation, ViRO. 

Young men in the present times often depart from 
the discipline of a school at too early an age. That 
they may be enabled to enter on philosphy with ad- 
vantage, they ought to have acquired a large store of 
grammatical and classical knowledge. If they have 
not attained this preparatory accomplishment at 
school, there is great danger that they will not be 
able to supply the defect at the university. They 
are more at liberty at the university than at the 
school ; and when young men are free from the re- 
straint of authority, it is not likely that they should 
apply themselves, with a due degree of diligence, to 
those elementary studies which cannot but be at- 
tended with painful labour. Add to this, that their 
age requires that these puerile pursuits should have 
been already completed. 

The elements of grammar should be perfectly 
understood ; I mean not philosophical or universal 
grammar, but the grammars of the English, the 
Greek, and the Latin languages. Universal gram- 
mar is a fine science of itself; but at schools gram- 
mar is only taught as a preliminary step to learning 
in general. Every one will agree, that no pupil 
should be sent to college, who cannot write a theme 
or letter, either in Latin or in English, without a 
single grammatical error, and who cannot, at the 
sanie time, grammatically analyse both the Greek 
and Latin classics, which he has learned to construe 
qr interpret. 
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I wish this rule were not frequently violated. 
But I am able to affirm, that of those who are sent 
to Oxford, few are able to compose a common de- 
clamation in Latin, without grammatical errors; 
and many are very far from having an accurate know- 
ledge even of the English grammar. In this case, a 
tutor is at a loss how to proceed. If he gives a lec- 
ture in the common school grammars, the classes 
consider it asi an insult, and resent the disgrace by 
bestowing on their instructor the appellation of a 
pedagogue, and by neglecting his instruction. The 
pupils, indeed, feeling their inability to support that 
respectable character as scholars, which they ought 
to support, resolve to act as bravadoes, and with pe- 
culiar audacity to despise the attainments at winch 
they cannot arrive. They explode learning, and in- 
troduce objects of emulation, very diffet^iit from 
those which become a life devoted to letters and to 
contemplation. Horses, with all their appendages 
of rural sports, engross their attention. Their 
ignorance is thus increased, and their audacity is 
obliged to increase together with it, in ornJer to 
keep it in countenance.* 

Before a pupil enters at an university constituted 
like those of England, it is desirable that he should 
be in some degree acquainted with the best writers 
of Athens, Rome, and England. It is greatly to be 
wished, that those of France cjould be added ; but 
I am unwilling to require more than will be deemed 

T0I2 MEN HAISI va^ayofywi %au ^^cumoChau^ tm^^ooty tip/ ^e rtai 
BCSIPAKION %^^J9^ a»mv€UMra9 tfCfiiir^mh &t. Vld. Plut de Edoc. 
p. 12 f folio ; where the reader will find other excellent observatlqps oo 
the propriety of taking more care of young men than of boya ; wh^rea^ 
young men are usually turned loose into universities, with money and 
liberty to do pretty much as they please. 
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letsmibble. I mean thai he should have r^ad atid 
understood the greater part of their most admired 
works, and learned many passages of the best poets 
by memory. 

He cannot have done this without contracting a 
taste and attachment for the works which he admires* 
And when once this subject is accomplished, there 
is no doubt but the mind will revert to them sp(m«^ 
taneously. They will be sought as the alleviation 
of severer studies ; they will become the delight, 
and not the labour of life. But if the knowledge of 
the classics is superficial, it will afford but little 
pleasure, as all obscurity and indistinctness is natu- 
rally disgustful ; and it is well known, that colle- 
giate tutors have not authority enough to oblige the 
pupil to spend his private hours in painful study ; 
and the temptations to idleness and nominal plea- 
sure are so great at that age, as frequently to pre- 
clude an attention to any studies but such as are 
absolutely required, or such as, from a perfect skill 
in them, afford an easy pleasure. 

A scholar designed for a liberal mode of life* 
whether professional or unemployed, should have 
acquired at his school an introductory knowledge 
of several other departments of science, besides 
grammar and the classics. He should know some- 
thing of geography aficieut and modern, and some- 
thing also of chronology. 

I am sorry to be able to assert that many boys 
are sent to the imiversities with starcely any of these 
accomplishments ; and that as they feel thenisielves 
unfit for their situation^ they take refuge in feshion- 
able My* Ignorance is of itself a great evil, but 
its wretchedne£»s( is abundantly increased by the 
moral mischief to which it often leads. The mind, 
ufilutajbed ^'iikm al^iUty to employ it/i6)f in Iftud- 
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able and innocent pursuits, seeks a scope for its. 
natural activity in vicious, in trifling, and in expen-. 
sive amusement. 

It may then be justly concluded, that he who senda 
a boy to an university without a suflacient quantity of 
school learning to enable him to proceed still farther 
with ease, will have to criminate himsdf as well as 
his son, when he finds his expectations of future pro- 
ficiency greatly disappointed. 



SECTION LV, 



ON THE NECESSrry OF PRBSKRyiNG THE MIND FREE FROM. IM-^. 
MODERATE AFFECTIONS, IN THE YOUTHFUL AGE, IN ORDER 
TO ARRIVE AT ANY DISTINGUISHED DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE. 

Pectora nostra duas non admitteotia euros —• :- < 

Our bosom* not admitting two pursuits or objects at the same time. Juv. 

Abilities, application, and instruction, may have 
co-operated in promoting a scholar's improvement; 
and yet he may be stopped in the career of his pro- 
gress, by the interference of an unruly passion. 
Love, or a grosser passion, indulged at too early a 
period, will divert all attention from books, and per- 
haps fix the mind so firmly, as that it shall become 
stationary for life. 

Quintilian insists, that the future orator must be 
a good man. Goodness, according to his amiable 
and judicious doctrine, is no less necessary than in- 
tellectual vigour, i will add, that, to become a dis- 
tinguished scholar, it is also necessary to abstain from* 
excessive though innocent indulgences, and to com- 
mand the passions, whenever they are likely to be- 
come so strong as to engross the attention and to ren- 
der the love of books a secondary attachnient. 

As the government of the passions is highly fevour- 
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able to advancement in literature, so isadrancem^nt 
in literature to the government of the passions. In- 
deed, among a thousand advantages attending lite- 
rary, application in youth/ 1 consider this as a prin- 
cipal one, that a: young man is diverted from such 
thoughts and tendencies as. usually involve him in; 
guilt, and all its wretched consequences. If the 
mind ii filled with literary ideas, and warmed with 
scientific pursuits, there will be little inclination and 
oppor:tunity for trifling and vicious employments. 
No remark has been more repeatedly made, than, 
that idleujess is the root of all evil. But in what shall 
he employ himself, whose fortune precludes the 
necessity of an attention to trade, and whose rank 
renders mechanical industry unbecoming and im- 
proper? In what, but in the improvement of his 
mind, the accumulation of knowledge, the refine- 
ment of taste ? Thousands have derived firom study, 
not only^ those qualities which adorn and aggrandize 
a character, but those habits of harmless industry, 
which have preserved them from the pollutions of 
vice.* ■ • : . . ^ . .■-.... ^ , t' 

And even with respect to a virtuous passion, at a 
very early age, though it may certainly arise in the 
most amiable hearts, yet it is desirable, if it is pos- 
sible, that it may be moderated till a competent share 
of learning is obtained ; for love, like all other strong 
passions, is tyrannical. Love will not suffer the 
mind to acknowledge any other sovereign. lam 
certain, that.no lover, who is really what he pretends 
to be, can give his attention, in a due degree, to 
study. His application, if he be capable of any. 



"f' Tt€ipaT€oy $e Tov^ row ^vow v^rhv^ km irpo^ ra^ ettihiAVjO'eii hvc^cvf, 
TAMO KATASETSAI* AE2M0X TAP OTTOS X^^ NEOTHTQS «n^-; 
X€faroi\ But from this fellows of colleges are restricted. Plutarch. 

VOL. IV. P 
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Which I think very doubtfitl, wlU proMbly l» ttii« 
equal, desultory^ and trnfruitfttl* 

To boAoumble love »acoeed the cares of & fitmily, 
and the interruptions of various domestic engage* 
ments. These are indeed such m, at a proffer 
period, daim a great share of every prudent men's 
attentbn^ But when they are engaged in/in a state of 
minority* and before a competent education is eom^ ' 
pleted, little eke than misery can ensue^ For ^y 
vequire that judgment which is not yet mature ^ and 
they often enforce the practice itf a proftMioUi for 
^ honourable and successful practice of whidi'the 
mind is not yet duly prepared. 

An:Kiety may excite practical industry ; but it is 
by ho means favourable to contemplation. Juvenal 
eccounts for the mediocrity of the poMs who wrcte 
in his age* by alleging their distresses. He who is 
to produce a sublime poemi sayshe, must belree 
firom solicitude ( nor is it likely that he le^uld 
arrive at any other degree of excellence than is 
necessary to acquire gain, whose mind is engrossed 
in early youth with the care of providing for a 
fttmily, or in avoiding the present pain of cold and 
hunger. 

All those, therefore, who wish to raise themselves 
by a liberal profession, will take care to secure a 
government over their own conduct, so as to avoid, 
in their minority, those connections which may after* 
wards be sought with the utmost propriety. To the 
sciences let their first years be faithfully devoted. 
They will scarcely ever find so convenient a season 
during their existence. In the manly pferiod, amW* 
tion and other objects importunately demand a prin- 
cipal share of attention. In youth, their sensibilities 
are all in vigour, they have nio official employment, 
and every circumstance unit fcs to favour, unless pas- 
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sion should gain the ascendancy, an application to 
science and philoso^y* ' 

And let the young man inspect the living; world. 
Who are those who ultimately msdce the most ho- 
nourable figure in it, and succeed, to the best advan- 
tage, in those professions where merit is allowed to 
make its way to eminence ? Those surely \^ho de- 
voted themselves, during a long time, to the study 
of the profession which they practise; not those 
Whd were edntented with elementairy attainments, 
Whef precipitately involved themselves inlov€i, and 
its consequences; and who began the practtee of 
some profession before they had obtained the theory. 
There are indeed always some instances to the con- 
tr»y ; for great genius will break through all ob- 
stacles, in its ascent to excellence ; but, in genet^, 
it Mdl! be found true, that these who have left their 
books too early, and inVolved themselves in strong 
attachments, much more those who have been em- 
barassed in th6 miseries of vice, are sut)erficially 
qualified in every thing which can claim the niune 
of real knowledge.* 

' * Quod 81 ngrorum nimta eura, ^t«>Bieitior rei fiuBuliarla lUligeiitk 

j(2i44pi^amu0 i^£:(m^B cupi^it^l^^ avaritiain, kiTJcUaia ? ^ihil emp 
]S9t tapi occiapatum, tarn multiforme, tot et tain variis atfectibiL? con- 
cisum,' atque laceratuih, quam mala ac in^prbba mens. Quis inter 
ftsee, Htetis, 'atit ttlH bonae arti locua ? • Kon^ berd^/ magis qvais fiu- 
gttos^iata:74ietttlbiiBa«rid}UOf:€Op^. QyinTHUV. 
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SECTION LVI. 

ON THE PROPRIETY OF LITERARY APPLICATtON IN THOSE WHO 
THINK THEMSELVES EXEMPT FROM THE NECESSITY OF IT 
BY THE CERTAINTY OF PREFERMENT OR PROMOTION B? 
FAMILY INTEREST. 

Secun^ resornant. 

They adorn prosperity. Cic. 

A VERY great part of those who receive a liberal 
education consists, of such as are in expectation of 
places or preferment from &mily or parliamentary 
connexions. The general object of such persons is 
to go through the forms of education, with little 
solicitude concerning the essence. Thus, if there is 
a good Uving waiting for them, they find it neces- 
sary to procure orders, which cannot be done with 
credit but in the regular way ; they go to school, 
enter at college, ride, hunt, shoot, and enjoy them- 
selves in a genteel style, till they have arrived at the 
proper age. After a certain number of terms kept, 
if their conduct has been such as, in the civil world, 
would escape the pillory and the gaol, a testimonium 
is readily granted, a title procured without any diffi- 
culty, and the ordination follows in course. Little 
learning having been required or acquired, the stu- 
dent is at a loss to spend his time in any thing but 
sporting and drinking; and often passes a life not 
very honourable or comfortable to himself, and ex- 
tremely disgraceful to his profession. 

I wish to recommend to him a serious application 
to letters, not only as it certainly conduces to the 
better performaQce of his professional duty ; but 
also, because it will add much to his pleasures, and 
give him a dignity of character. 

It has often been said^ that when a boy knows that 
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there is an ample provision for him, it is a misfortune. 
It certainly is so, when it prevents him from paying 
that degree of attention to the improvement of his 
mind, which is necessary to the highest state of self- 
enjoyment, as well as to social utility. 

Indeed, as a young man who is provided for by 
his parents or friends is free from the anxiety under 
which others labour, who have no such security to 
depend upon, he is more particularly obliged to de- 
vote his attention to the culture of his mind. He 
has also better opportunities for improvement. He 
may employ all his time in such pursuits, which he 
certainly could not do with prudence, if he were 
under the necessity of labouring for a precarious 
subsistence. 

Much of the disgrace which has fallen on the sacred 
profession, arises from the want of due qualifications 
in the professors. Persons who have livings in their 
families, or who have patrons among the great, are 
too little anxious in the pursuit of learning. They 
often know not its value, but, from want of an im- 
proved taste, become mere men of the worlds and 
votaries of that vanity and folly, to oppose which 
their profession was originally instituted and is still 
rewarded. 

To such persons I recommend a particular atten- 
tion, not only to the science or study more imme- 
diately connected with the practice of their profes- 
sion ; but also to philosophy, to the Belles Lettres, 
and to every part of useful and valuable erudition. 
It is the mark of a mean mind to avoid such liberal 
pursuits, because in a pecuniary view they are not 
absolutely necessary. A generous spirit pursues ex- 
cellence for its own sake ; and is even pleased and 
encouraged in its progress, by the consideration that 
its industry is spontaneous and entirely disinterested* 
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\ SECTION hYlh 
ON mn AinmoK ov bsikio mirnKmruiifiD bt i^ falsIc 

Falslis hoA6r juvat. 

I feirow of no obstacle to improvetnent in morab 
ahd learning, greattet than that \^hich arises from a 
ivish to be admired for audacity in Cnlpable con- 
duct, A young man no sooner leaves his school, 
than he feels himself transported with his liberty, 
and knows not how to restrain his joy within the 
bounds of moderati(ni. He pants for distinction^ 
and if he sought it by reasonable methods, hrs am- 
bition would do him honour : but he aims at ttie 
character of a man of pleasure and of feshion ; and, 
in pursuit of this, not only neglects the admonitions 
of reason, but also of common prudence. He runs 
into expenses which his fortune will not bear; and 
assumes airs of importance which his situation win 
by no means justify. 

Improvement in learning, in good morals, in dis- 
creet behaviour, ii the least of his cares. If he can 
be taken notice of by the illustrious personages who 
shine at gaming tables, in stables, on the turf, or at 
the assembly, he willingly relinquishes all concern 
with literary and philosophical employments. 

Whoever is acquainted with the universifieswffl 
know, that my remarks are founded on actual ob- 
servation. It is impossible to walk the streets, x>t 
to enter a coffee-honse without meeting young men 
who ought to be engaged in study; but who ridi- 
cule all serious things, and affect the character df 
libertines. l*hey are usually in the dress of sports- 
men ; and their language is such as is heard in the 
tamp, or at Newmarket, t^ey glory in drunken- 
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iiffis ami th6 coftrsef 1 4#haiieliefy, and ^oftiider ^ 
haying b^n the leajdere of ^ riot an fim bon^uf fkr 
greater than Utfrary #Meil«jc^ «m3i bestow, or tha» 
the i»iver«ity cw ^o»fer by diploma, Tp b^ ii»- 
pof^d, w it i« wWtti, or punish^ for irregiilarity by 
a dean, a tutor^ lor a pra«etor« fiU^ the bp«K>m with 
Qsmmom ptid^, and coestitutie^ the d^li^^i!^ a 
hero iQ the ideaa of Hi ^mpa^Hiif A d^grea is 
QoUiiiig ia companaon with the honour able di^tiai^r 
tioa of baiog in danger of m^tkatiPd for a debay«h# 
To biieak th# wiodowa of a iec^gis, to di»tyrb a 
peaceable etudeat by what is ca^ed ^porti^ hil 
door ai midnight, to play at l^vds on Sundays, or t» 
read rnvdu, md bla^pheaoLe in chapel, w^ the me- 
thods which acaderai^p of §pirit havf oftfi» eid^ptgd 
iQ display tb«r fire, 

Mow tba engaging in #f£^ foitt9 is Q^aaidier:^ by 
fi^any aa a proof of aeiiae as well aa spirit. But it is 
ia tr«i<^ a weakftOM, which laend^s the young maa 
(oajdvi of iaeunring d^e derision of the profli^e, and 
which iedac^s him to aacrifice, for the applause jct 
mw^h persons, the sufaatioitial qmadifications vfhidk 
would adorn and feUettate erei^y subsequent period 
4)f his life. . : . 

It must M >owned, iJiat it ii& difficailt for a young 
wan to peeserra « aingidarkyiti the midatof the 
iridicula of the andaciaw; l^re is a fiedse shame 
which tachices him to eomply with what his judg^ 
ment disapproftts, through a fear 4)f becoming the 
laaghing*atock of thoM whom be migbt justly de- 
apise. With gopd principles, and a sincere detestar 
^cm of Yiee^ be ^s^ually Halls kito extcieme irregu- 
larity. His ca^r^knce at first » ca^ised by good 
nalauQe, or by afaar <rf 4>fB^nding. But he is allured 
jfima one atep of audacsity to another, tili at la^t te 
amTas>at UmiA ii^ifamlsiM^ly «tate, ^iidueh glories in 
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every thing of which it ought to be ashamed. He 
now derides his tutors, his parents, his books, and 
takes delight in such things only as have a tendency 
to involve him in vice and extravagance. He lives 
perhaps long enough to see his folly, but is not able 
to retract, or avoid its consequences. His character 
ifi injured, and his opportunities of improvement lost. 

It is not to be expected or desired that a young 
man should be a cynic. His wish to accommodate 
himself to the manners of those with whom his age 
and his pursuits lead him to associate, is amiable : 
but yet something must be done to prevent him 
from being led, by his good nature, to his ruin. 

Suppose him then to pursue a conduct in some 
respects similar to the following : 

Let him avoid all moroseness, and cultivate, every 
pleasing and graceful quality. The pretenders to 
spirit will then have no advantage over him in the 
external recommendation of an agreeabte app^sor- 
ance and behaviour. In evCTy thing innocent and 
indiflterent, he will comply with the wishes of. Iris 
companions, and give them no offence whence can 
possibly avoid it. He will be assiduous in cilltivat- 
ing their benevolence, from a conviction that a state 
of amity is the most conducive to happiness; rand 
also, from a wish . to serve them, by useful sugges- 
tions, which cannot be done when the avenues are to- 
tally shut against advice by prejudice and. aversion. 

But at the same time he will possess and display 
a firmness of mind, which in the end cannot fail of 
overcoming an ill-grounded audacity. His true spirit 
will cause their false i^irit to evaporate, as the culi- 
nary fire is extinguished^by the rays of thesun. ; : 

I have indeed observed, that the great preteiwieis 
to spirit are usually destitute of true courage. » SSiey 
are mean and cowardly ; but they vrish to compm- 
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sate the.waut of r^ macilipess, by that, noise and 
jnideness which they are weak enough to consider 
as infeUiWe symptoms of it. The worild is too eajsily 
deceived by appearances ; and many modest spirits, 
which ina rear exigency would, display real forti- 
tude ai:e borne down by the insolent airs of mere 
brayadoeis. When a man of solid merit ri§es.up 
against them, they crouch before him ; for, in this 
instance, as well as m all others, truth is great, and 
will ultimately prevail. : : ,, 

Real merit, true genius, and unaffected courage, are 
alwiays distinguished by ^n air of moderation. T|iey 
make few pretensions,; they are. coptent with being 
excellent, and leave their gold to find its proper 
esteem, by its nature, weight, and lustre. The tinsel 
glitters on the tawdry vestment, and fools admire ; 
but let it be the care of every one who aspires at the 
excellence of a worthy and liberal chanw^ter, to adorn 
himself with solid aisd useful ornaments, which will 
secure him the esteem of a;ll judicious men, while 
children and. weak persons only are caught . by the 
brilliancy, of false spangles and superficial em- 
broidery. 



SECTION LVIII. 

ON THB PECULIAR PROPRIETY OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY 
IN THOSE WHO POSSESS A HIGH RANK. 

PnecfaiH nomine tantiini. 

To be conspicuous /or a name alone* , , Juv. 

In barbarous ages and countries, in which all or- 
ders are nearly on an equality in point of mental 
improvement, rank and titles may perhaps give an 
enviable distinction, independently of personal cha- 
rftcietf. But where learning and civilization are lini- 
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vcmsJly diffased, as in Hm codntry, the want ^ 
personal character will deprive the great (fis they aril 
properly called, in m civil sense) of the power to eir- 
pite general esteem. 

No opinion could Uierefore be advanced more fn^^ 
jorions to the possessors of civU honours, than diet 
which tends to prevent a due Cultivation of their 
miiids, becauise they are elevated above the necessity 
of professional skill and labour. It has been com* 
mon in England to bestow great attention oii the 
education of the younger sons in great families, and 
to neglect the heirs. And from this most egregioun 
disurdity it has hs^petted, that the possessors of 
fi>ftnn^, those whose actions nre of the most im-» 
portanee In th^ 'consequences, have been totally 
uminaUied to support their hereditary dignity. Many 
of them have been distinguished otdy by weakness^ 
wickedness, insolence, and a title. 

I am certain nothing cam be mope reasonable than 
liiat a mgular d^ree of dUigence 4iou1d be eieerted 
in 4:be education of mea who aie to draw the notice 
of the wodd ^rpon tiiem by the lustre of a. peerage^ 
and to sit in the senate-house as hereditary lawgivemi 
If the order of nobility consulted little else than the 
preservation of its own dignity, it would act most 
prudently in requiring, in its suecessors, a peculiar 
degree of improvement. All civil honour depends 
on public esteem; and though custom and usage 
may preserve an external respect for titles during a 
long time, yet they will certainly £dl into contempt, 
when at last they shall be discovered to be nothing 
but ddusive pageantry, wh^i it shall appear llbat 
they ^rve as die substitutes of merit ; and that tiiey 
•give men the presmnptkm and pride of exoellei^e^ 
without the reality. 

internal dignity) oorr^ponding widi external, €a»^ 
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taofblit catty with it grtet influence^ Some rtepect 
i6 nbturally paid to titles and nmk ; hut when it is 
found that they are justly due to tiie merit of him 
who is invested with th^n, they command a degree 
of veneration. 

Let me then exhort young men of fashion to be- 
come men of competent learning also. I would not 
be misunderstood. I am not solicitous that they 
should be devoted to lettere, as if they were to be 
professors ; or as if they could possibly spend all 
their time in contemplation. They are destined tQ 
an active life, and in that life ttey may certainly 
render th^ooselves useful members of society. But» 
1 ask, in what does the activity of a gentleman, 
whose fortune is independent, consist ? Does it not 
consist in the activity of his mind ? As a prepai^tion, 
therefore, for such activity, is it possible to bestow 
too much time in the pursuit of science, or in strength- 
ening and adorning the rational faculties ? 

I know too much of human affairs to recommend 
extremes. I recomm^id not books or cootem«^ 
plation so as to exclude every thing else. But I 
know that the mind is in truth the man ; and that aH 
business is conducted by the ex^rticm of the ments^ 
powers. I argue, then, that the improvement of 
the minds of a society, is like adding elasticity to 
the main spring of a complicated machine. Let that 
be in a due state of perfection, and it will move 
every thing ^se in the de^ee and manner in which 
it ou^t to move. I add, that the minds of the great 
have more influence in the regulation of a^rs, thah 
those of the lower orders; and I proceed to con- 
<;Iude, that it is th^efore a most valuable object, 
to secure to the great a solid and comprehefisif5e 
education.* 



* From some curious passages in Lord Melcombe's curious Diary, 
we learn t)ie lamentable truth, that a very high station is in general 
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But it will be said, that the grent, who. a^e to 
appear in court, and to make th^ir way by insi- 

unfavourable to the purposes of education. I beg leave to quote one or 
two passages, in which the mother of our • present king speaks of th^ 

conduct of her son's education ** That such a chartcter 

(said the Princess Dowager, speaking of a person pr«^posed as p»per 
for the prince's bride) would Jiot do, with George ; it would not only 
hurt him in his'public, but make him uneasy in his private situation; 
that he was not a wild, dissipated boy, but good-natured and cheerful, 
with a serious cast ; upon the whole, that those about him knew him 
no more than if they had never seen him. That he was not quidc, 
but, with those he was acquainted, applicable, and intelligent . His 
education had given her much pain ; his book-learning she was no 
judge of, though she supposed it small or useless; but she hoped he 
might have ' been instructed in the general understanding of things. 
That she did not know Lord Waldgrave, and as to Mr. Stone, if she 
was to live forty years in the house with him, Mhe should never be 
better acquainted with him than she was. She once desired him to 
inform the prince about the constitution, but he declined it, to avdid 
giving jealousy to the Bishop of Norwich ; and that she had mentioned 
it again, but that he still declined it, as not being in bis province (so 
between two stools !). Pray, Madam, said I, what is his province ? 
phe said she did not know, unless it was to go before the prince up- 
stairs ; to walk with him sometimes, seldomer to ride with him, and 
now and then to dine with him: but when they did walk together, 
the prince generally took that time to think of his own affieurs, &Dd to - 

say nothing I then took the liberty to ask her, what she thought 

the real disposition of the prince to be ? She said, that I knew him 
almost asweU as she did ; that he was very honest, but she wished he 
.was a little more ,for%vard, and less childish, at his age ; that she l^ped 
his pr6c^o» would improve him. I begged to know what m^hod 
they took; what they read to him, or made him read, and whether he 
showed a particular inclination to any of the people about him. She 
said she really did not well know what they taught him; but to 
speak freely, she was a£raid not much : that they were in the country 
: and followed their diversions, and hot nmch else that she cbuld dis- 
cover ; that we must hope it would be better, when we came to town. 
I said, that I did not much regard books ; that what I most wished * 

* was, thtit his Royal Highness should begin to learn the usages and 

• knowledge of the world ; be informed of the general frame and nature 
of tins government and constitution, and of the general course and 
manners of business without his descending into minutias. She sfiid, 

• Geo. III. 
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miation aad address, find it particularly necessary to 
pay their very first attention to the art of pleasing, 
to the acquisition of graceful qualities/ of political 
cunning, and a winning address* It is certainly 
right that every gentieman should possess the polish 
of external manners, as well as of polite knowledge. ^ 
But if, in order to acquire the graces of external 
behaviour, it be necessary to relinquish many studies, 
I think of the two I would rather raiounce the 
shihing than the solid. But I am sure it is not ne-* 
cessary. On the contrary, I am of opinion that solid 
knowledge, and the improvement of the mind in 
that pleasing kind of learning whiph constitutes polite 
letters, has ah immediate tendency to render - the 
mind polite. Atid it will require no proof, that a 
polite mind is the securest source of a truly polite 
behaviolir. ^ ^ 

Let us suppose the case of a graceful and fashion*^ 
able peer, or member of the lower senate, who has 
paid but littie attention to the improvement of his 

she was of my opinion, and tbs^t Stone told her, that when he talked 
to the prince upon those sufcrjectSy he seemed to give a proper attention, 
and made pertinent remarks : that Stone was a sensible man, and 
capable of instructing in things, as well as in books : that Lord Hareourt 
and the prmce agreed very well, but she thought, that he could not 
learn much from his Lordship : that Scot, in her opinion, was a very 
proper preceptor ; but that for the good bi^iop he might be, and she sup- 
posed he was, a mighty learned roan, but he did not seem to her very 
prc^r to convey knowledge to children ; he had not that clearness, 
she thought, necessary : she did not well comprehend him herself^ hia 
thooghts seen^ed to be too many for his words. That she did not <^ 
serve the prince ^o take very particularly to any body about him, biit 
to ius brother ^Edward; aiid she was very glad of it, for the young peopl^ 
of quality .wer« so ill educated, and so very vicious, that they frightened 
her." . . Lord Melcombe. 

How much are the mistakes of the great to be pitied, when with all 
the expeiUe of appointed governois aiid tutors, they are often Worse 
educated than charity boys ! ' 
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fttQhtn; aadthatofinc^hfr/wlHimttliainMtiaM 
that he has furnished faimMlf witk the ^xtttmiM fd a 
ge&tleman, hMn^« great advances in real aiid nni-s 
verbal kiiowledge*. The first makei a very cpusi^cu-* 
aus appeaimee ia the drawing-room, jKnd ^en a btr&-! 
night) but who slunes moti eenapicuoual; and 
laudably in the senate and in the cabinet ? To whom 
does the worid pay obedience; asid to.whmn onght 
honours and emoluments to fall ? Ta the mete man 
of fashion; or to thesbholar^ the philMOpbet^.t^ 
Atatesinan, and the gentlem&n complied ? 

Instead, therefore^ of Making an allowanoa oX 
habitual idleness to the gentleman of rank and &^r 
tune, I think it right to^ demand o£ him mn.extaoT^ 
dinary application to the arts which improve :tha 
mind; his friiends, his conntry, his own rank, dth 
mand it ; and without it, with all his titles, seata^ 
parks and estates, he wiU be looked frpc^ as little 
and insignificant by those who are out i^the sphere 
of his pecuniary or preferm^ent bestowing inflneiioet 
He may buy the forms of external respect; but 
esteem and reirerence must be won by personal 
merit. Here mcmey loses her dominion. 



: SfiCTlONLIX. 

ON «IB IMPROVSM2NT C«P RfiASOK* 

«* dod b«s iot beeu so spvingf to men, to maktf them bWely two-le^^ 
Weaturesy and left it to Aristotle to make them rationai/' Locks. 

Aj r^ysjon is th^feoulty by which all improyew«ot 
is to be made in science, iiie ori^nal instUntors of 
tmiversities seem very wisely to have placed the 
cultivation ofit among the first pursuits in theaca* 
4emical course. 3ut they unfortunately miafpok 
ihe means of moceeding in their laudable infamtioa^ 
They recommended, or rather required, with tyran- 
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mc^ authority, • the ^ttidy (^ sehoHustit logic, Md tlie 
{M^ubition of skiU in syllo^dtic disptitatidn. 
^ Scholastic lo^e constitutes tn ing^niotis iAtti imd 
may be rery properly attended to by those ^ho 
dhiefly seek amtisement in study, and who af^ 
ciapabl^ of deriving it from subtle speculations. Btit 
with^respect t6 its being what it has daimed to be, 
the best method of dhreicting and improvitig^ the 
pdwers of feason, with which it has pleased God to 
bless his creature man, I must take the liberty of 
doubting whether it possesses any such excellence. 
Among other proofs which I could advance; I will 
select but one ; the men who have devoted most of 
their time to scholastic logic, that is; the resident 
fellows of colleges, and the Officers who have pre- 
sided in the schools of the universities, have never 
displayed any superior strength in this feculty of 
reason, when they have departed from the shade of 
a college life, to the sunshine of real business in 
employments of trust and honour. Neither have they 
been the most successful cultivators of literature. 
' Logic pretends to assist our simple apprehension, 
our judgment, our mode of argumentation, and our 
method of arrangement. 

I am fully convinced, that it can aflbrd no new 
Strength to the natural powers of perception. And 
I think its utility, in improving the judgment, very 
disputable. It may possess some influence, in di-^ 
fcctlng the mode of argumentation^ and in facilitating 
method ; but it has been extolled for these effects 
far beyond itsreal efficacy. , 

I iiiean iiot, however, to discourage all attention 
to logic. Logic has long constituted a part of every 
scholar's education. To be totally ignorant of it, 
would be an inconvenient and disgraceful defect in 
a man of letters; 
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The Student should therefore read, under the di- 
rection of some instructor who has gone before him^ 
select parts of Watts's Logic. If he have time he 
may, together with Watts, read Wallis, Saunderson, 
and Aldrich ; but I really think the subtleties of the, 
art, which consist of abstruse terms, with very little, 
meaning; and of nice distinctions,' with very little 
difference, and no utility; cannot recompense the 
student £or the time which a successful study of 
them must require. . 

Logic is not the best mode of improving the reason 
of man. Various reading, reflection, experience, 
and conversation, are certainly more efl&cacious. 
But, as I said before, the student who endeavours to 
obtain the knowledge of a general scholar, ought to 
devote some of his time to a short course of reading 
in the above-mentioned writers on logic. 

I think it a good argument of the false pretences 
of logici that instead of maturing the powers of 
reason, it requires them in a state of maturity before 
it can be understood. If a treatise on logic were 
placed in the hands of a rude and uninformed man, 
it would be no less unintelligible to him than the 
most abstruse theorem in geometry. His reason 
would never be called forth or improved by its 
assistance. In short, logic requires a state of reason 
already greatly improved, before it can be com- 
pletely apprehended. 

There are, indeed, in some controversial and ar- 
gumentative treatises, such subtle disputations, as 
might lead to a wrong conclusion, without the 
assistance of that part of logic which teaches the 
manner of detecting sophisms. But this kind of 
writing is now very little regarded in the world ; and 
it is certainly ti'ue, that a strong understanding 
will detect all fallacies, notwithstanding the art 
with which they are introduced, by the force of its 
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natural sagacity, duly improved by education and 
experience. 

My advice to the student, on the subject of logical 
studies, is briefly, that he read with attention the 
usual books on the subject, such as are already enu- 
merated; but that he do not devote a great deal of 
time to them; that he totally neglect that syllogistic 
disputation, which engages so much attention in the 
universities; and that he seek the improvement of 
his reason, in readitfg the most esteemed books, and 
conversing with the Aost esteemed men ; and making 
his own reflections on every thing which attracts his 
obs^rvatioia. . . ^ 

Watts's Logic, and his Improvement of the Mind, 
which he meant to be a supplement to his Logic, 
are certainly very useful books, and particularly 
adapted to young men on their entrance on logical, 
or rather on academical studies. Watts was a most 
excellent man, and a laborious scholar. His style, 
however, is not elegant; and it may be thought by 
some, that he introduces religion where the subject 
cannot admit it without violence. But this arose 
from a sincere piety, and a desire of doing all for the 
glory pf God. It certainly can do no injury to a 
young man, and may conduce to something more 
valuable than learning. 

1 rather recommend Watts than Wallis and Saun- 
derson, though I know they are most excellent 
authors. But their Latin is bjairbarous. They studied 
perspicuity more than elegance ; and I should be 
sorry that the number should be increased of those 
scholars who have lost their taste and polite learning, 
in the study of such dreary and drowsy authors as 
wrote in the barbarous diction of Burgersdycke. 
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SECTION LX. 

ClN^OIt:EJ[aK TtlATtiL. 

Ad qutenoSCenda iter ingredi, traiSsmittere mare 86lemns ; 6a sub ofcuMs posila 
' over uunoUced, even wMw they Hebe/ore ifureyes^ Pun» 

I MEAN Bot to recapitulate the remarka that h?^VQ 
beea made for and against foreign travel by writer^ 
who have taken only a partial view, or who hav9 
deviated into dedapation. I shall nQt cite vnm$ 
aphorisms or examples of the wise apcients; but 
shall briefly consider a few points, which, according 
to the present system of things, appear to be th# 
fiost essential. 

With respect to its utility, there can be no dou\^ 
but that a mind, properly prepared, will derive fron^ 
it great and lasting advantages. It iqust open 
sources of knowledge, and furnish opportunities of 
reflection, which cannot be obtained by him who 
never leaves his own country* 

But I must join* in reprobating the practice of 
very early travel* A great degree of mental ma^ 
turity, and ot acquired knowledge, is necessary tQ 
enable the mind to derive advantage, attd avoid in^ 
convenience, from visiting a foreign natipn* To ex^ 
pect that boys should make observations on wen and 
manners, should weigh mi compare the laws, in- 
stitutions, customs, and charactearistics of yariouA 
people, is to expect an impossibility.. It is no less 
absurd to suppose, that boys will not be struck and 
captivated with vanity and trifles* 

I therefore advise, that a pupU shall not be sent 
to travel till he has passed through a capital s<*ool> 
and arrived at the age ^ nineteen* Indeed I wish 

* I say join, for every writer on this subject agrees in disapproving 
very early travel. 
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that ht mty tpend fbur yeam' at the tmivariity, 
when it sh^l be reformed ; but I know tbi$ requi- 
sition will not often be complied with. Parents, 
in our age and country, are impatient to trust their 
sons into the world, to push Uiem into the senate 
before they have a beard, and to urge them to offices 
of command in the army and iA the navy, almost as 
lioon as they come from the nursery. Many evils, 
national ?(s w^ll as private, are the consequence; but 
<wheq ftvaricft itnd ambition solicit, reason, philo- 
sophy, and propriety, scarcely find a h^aring^ Na- 
tional calamities can alone remedy this, and many 
Pthtr abuses which will insinuate themselves, and 
abound, till the evil whieh they occasion becomes 
tOQ heavy to be longer borne; when it will become 
itfii own repaedy* 

I wish also, that no pupil, who i» not certait^ly 
known to be pegiiesised of parts, should be suflfere^ 
to travel A weal^ y^uth will learn only to make 
his weal^ness more ^onspiquous. Grimace^ a0eo 
tation, and an overbearing in^olence^ will constitute 
his acquisitions. He will learn to remove that v^U 
pf diffide^oe which served to conceal his defl^cts^ »ad 
whichf if he had not left hi» patewial roof, he might 
have happily retained. No character is better 
known, nor oftener exposed to comic ridicule, than 
that of the eqipty coxcomb, who assumes foreign 
modes of external behaviour.* He who goes but a 

* ^^U one hi^^e b«e^ a travell^, and paa couct hig iiu«tre8» ib 
hipokeu French, woar lag .elqthes neaijy in |he ndwest £a«hion, di«coHfi^ 
of )(^ds, ladies, town^, palaces, azid cities^ he is complete, and to be 
^doured^ « t ^ « • Yet thsse qi^n must be our patrons, our goyer;ion» too 
soiyietiiaes, sfei|gffia€«, magistrates, noble, great, and wise by in- 
heritance." BuRToy. 

Jure haereditario s^p^r^ jubmitur^ 

They ar^ cojnpeUed tq be wise by hereditary riykt 

See the last segtionof Bishop Berkeley's Minute Philosopher. 
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fool indeed, but only such a fool ^s may be tolerated, 
will return insufferable: This is an additional rea- 
son for deferring his mission till the age of nineteen 
or twenty. By that time parents and superintend- 
ents of education will be enabled to form a jiist opi- 
nion of his abilities. At the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, or even later, tiiey will often be mistaken. 

Among other arguments for travel in general, and 
early travel in particular, it has been urged, that it is 
absolutely necessary, in order to be delivered from 
local prejudice in favour of our country. Prejudices 
in favour of our country are indeed easily removed 
by spending our early days in another. But is there 
no danger lest these innocent and useful prejudices 
should be changed for others equally unreasoriablie, 
and really pernicious? Is it not likely, that pre- 
judices ^ in favour of our country being renioved, 
prejudices against it n»ay find admission? I am 
sure it has often happened, f Arid I am also sure, 
that however a modem philosopher may inveigh 
against that honest preference which an Englishman 
gives to his nation, it is a natural attachment, and 
attended with effects greatly beneficial. I Will avow 
myself tobe so truly an Englishman in this parti- 



* A conceited affectation of peculiar liberality, and of freedom from 
prejudice, distingui^es many who in this age pretend to the name and 
character of philosophers. Prejudices, in the idea of designing, super- 
ficial, or vain men, comprehend in them all our best attachments— all 
our moral, patriotic, and religious principles. - The foolish fear of 
being under the influence of prejudices, falsely so called, is every day 
loosening all the ties both of civil and ecclesiastical government. What 
must ensue if this folly should become general, but first anarchy and 
then despodsm ? ^ 

t We owe to this evil custom those numerous and conceited persons 
who come home, and endeavourto explode, by censure and ridicule, all 
our hereditary virtues, conjugal and paternal^ public and dofnestict 
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cular.as to.think this prefeifence not a)i Ungrounded 
prejudice, but fully justified by realobservation and 
by fair comparison.. Corrupted as we are, I think 
we have not kept pace in corruption with some of 
our admifed neighbours. And I will add, that the 
corruption at presient prevailing among us, if it does 
not originate, is greatly increased, by our too fre- 
quent intercourse with. France and Itsdy. 

I could indeied almost wish that travel were not 
considered as a necessary part of juvenile education. 
I wish. not that travel sbouldj be prohibited; but I 
)vould have its advantages sought by men at a 
Pfiatwer;^e, after they are settled ; who, during the 
intervals of business, and those recesses which are 
allowed in almost every mode of life, might take a 
voyage to . a neighbouring country, and, by the 
strength of their understandings and the extent of 
their experience, derive infinitely more improvement 
from their travels, than they would have done by 
traversing all Europe under the age of twenty. They 
should go as philosophers, when they are capable of 
conducting themselves, both in the search of know- 
ledge and their moral behaviour. Travel undertaken 
in this manner, and after a valuable store of learning, 
and a knowledge of our native country, is acquired, 
is one of the best methods of accomplishing the 
human mind. ; It crowns and completes all its other 
improvements. A few months occasionally spent in 
France, or Italy, or Holland, or Switzerland, at or 
between the age of thirty or forty,, will enrich the 
understanding of a man of sense with valuable trea- 
i^ure. He will then search for gold, and find it in 
abundance ; while^ at a boyish age, he would have 
been fully employed and sufficiently satisfied in pro- 
curing dross or tinsel instead of bullion. 
. But sinpe to reform the world, as the poet says, 
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i($ a tast; design^ ^nd Ae design commonly pfoVek 
nbdrtive, a writtf mui!(t be ^xmtented Wi^ giving 
iuch admomtions as may permit it to proceed in iti 
own way with the l^agt inconvenience. Ai^ Aen^ 
ft>re mere boys Will certainly continue to be sent on 
their traveU, notwithstanding all that reason can 
adyance lugdinsi it; it remaini that such directions 
be given as may at lea^t prevent them from incuning 
«vil, if they cannot obtain advantagOi 

Much of the Buccei^s cerftinly depends on the 
choice of the tutor or travelling companion. He 
should be a grave, respectable man, of a mature age. 
A very young man, or a man of levity^ however great 
his merit, learning or ingenuity, ^vill not be proper ; 
because he will not have that natursA authority^ and 
that personal dignity, which command attention and 
obedience. A grave and good man will watch over 
the morals and the religion of his pupil ; both whichi 
according to the present modes of conducting travel^ 
are commonly shaken from the basis, imd levelled 
with the dust, before the end of the peregrination. In 
their place succeed universsd scepticism and nu" 
bounded libertinism. But a tutor of character imd 
principle will resolve to brmg his pupil home, if it ia 
possible, not worse in any respect tiian he was wi 
his departure. 

It is a known fhot, that they who, at too early an 
age, spend much time on ^e continent, aeldom t^ 
tain that religion in which their good foreftithem 
lived and died. They commonly becom* the dis- 
ciples of the fashionable philosophers, and are led 
astray by the false lights of fklse wit, or lost amidst 
the clouds of metaphysics. 

So many, indeed^ are the dangers attending foreign 
travel, that they whose situation and circumstencfes 
will not permit them to enga^o in i^ need nfet te- 
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piie. Ckir dvtn cbimtry abounds witb objceb suf>* 
fboieiit to excite^ and amply to repay» the labour of 
iaqUiry* And, to prove that foreign travel is not ab- 
sc^utely n^ecessary to give 4iie full improvement to 
the human mind/ w6 may recollect many eminent 
persons/ who have beat richly adorned with every: 
accomplishment of the gentleman, and funuushed with: 
all the lights df die man of sense and extensive know- 
ledge^ though they n^er left theur native shore« 



CONCLUSION. 

oVj thb necessity of increasing the personal 'meri'T^ of 
*rttfi coMMtTNirv, BY tsivmo a vkoper dirjejction anb bvfi- 

CACY ^ TMft MODES 0|f JSmjCATlOH. 

flay yhprh ^MCMENON ATHETAl, EAAtTOWAt t\ t1> ATTIMAZOMENON, 
Kta t^^t^ irt $utfat^^tiA>v ^iv»^t¥ AfX&Z BY AIOIKO¥ttfiKia.«poV^t«t tn ^ 
TOT5 APXOMENOT2 EHl TA KAAA EniTH AETMATA, km tV EIUBAAAOTMN 
AUIAN EKA:XT(>tlS BMvifi€i, Kai'Orkripoi raswSKtiiTliti Al^l^fiN EtllHiAEt- 
Ml^ffl^. *^ Ztmfy thia^ to wfaioh ckie koAottr it p«i^, ihtivu ^ but Ihat wkich 
is sli^bted declines ; and tbis (the payment of due faunour) is the plainest 
s;^iBptom of « we]l*gi>v«rBed state. It both ttiiMih^s the sab}«otft te hoh- 
Qurable pttr^u» and alloitt t^e peoper iNigrfA of digal^ to ea^ af UieQi« aad . 
f VMRni&be« U^ poQtmunit/ wiUi tibe best pcofessions and employments," 

Jamblichus, 

I WILL take for granted, that no accurate observer 
will be disposed to controvert, that there is a di- 
versity of national character ; a diversity not origin- 
ating in the c$tsual influence of arbitrary modes, but 
in nature.^ And I will venture to advance, as 
equally true, that a nation no longer retains its dig- 
nity when it renounces its distinction. 

When I turn my attention to my own country, I 

am willmg to indulge the pleasing idea, that X see 

something in the national character of sui EngUsh- 

' ' '- * — • 

* Nam et gentibus proprii mores sunt : nee idem in Barbaro, Ro- 
mano, Grseco, probabile est Even nations have their peculiar man-f 
ners, nor is the same thing in a Bariaria^ij in a Roman, in a Ore- 
dan, equalltf yrobable. QuijrtiLiA^. 
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man, simil&r to the spirit of an antient Roman. . Of 
the Roman, a gravity and a dignity were the striking, 
features. I mean not the disgusting severity, of a 
pompous or puritanical exterior ;* but that respect- 
able appearance, which naturally results from senti-. 
ments uniformly great; a gravity unallied to dullness^ 
a dignity unconnected with opulence. 

My opinion of this flattering resemblance is not 
the effect of an unphilosophical predilection, or for- 
tuitously adopted. It is suggested by observa- 
tion, and confirmed by a review of the annals of the 
English.f It is confirmed by their public conduct, 
ever generous, spirited,:}; humane ; by their private 
lives, sedate, § contemplative, independent; by their 
vn-itings, solid, nervous, and breathing a spirit of free- 
dom and philanthropy, which almost rescues human 
nature from the imputation of degeneracy. 

The existence of society confessedly dep^ids on 

* La fausse grandeur est farouche et inaccessible ; comme elle sent 
son foible, eUe se cache, ou du moins ne se montre pas de front, et ne 
se montre pas de front, et ne se fait voir qu'autant qu'il faut pour im- 
poser. La veritable grandeur est libre, douce, familiere, populaire ; 
eBe se laisse toucher et manier ;' elle ne perd rien a 6tre vue depjes. 

Bruyere.. 

But be it remembered, that personal merit must constitute " la veri- 
table grandeur." 

t To whom we may applj' the words of Cicero : Neque eaioi ita 
geijerati a natura sumus, ut ad ludum et jocum fj^cti esse vid^^iur^: 
sed ad seyeritatem potius, et ad queedam studia graviora atque miyora. 
For we do not seein to be formed by nature for play and jocularity y 
but rather for a manly severity, and for pursuits of a graver and 
important kind. Cic. 

X Les nations libres sont superbes. Fr^ nations axe proud. . .. , 

Montesquieu. 

§ Nbn enim hilaritate, neclascivid, nee risu, autjoco comite levi- 
tatis, sed ssepe etiam tristes firmitate et constantid, suntbeati. For it 
is not always by jollity that men are happy, nor wantonness, nor 
laughter, nor jocularity, the attendant of levity ; but the serious, 
also are often happy in their firmness and consistency, CiCt 
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a regular subordinatibn. What deranges or disturbs; 
tbis regularity, even in the idea of the subaltern 
ranks, shakes the basis of society. AH those who 
are raised by civil distinctions above the level of 
natural equality, are under obligations to preserve 
an appearance of dignity adequate to their situation 
and correspondent to their real importance. Re- 
spect should be decently exacted wherever it is due, 
not from a principle of pride, or from a littleness of 
mind, but because it facilitates the due degrees of 
necessary acquiescence ; because it regulates the 
complex movements of the political machine. Even 
formality and dress,^ though futile in themselves 
when abstractedly considered, and contemptible in 
a nation of philosophers, have been preserved with' 
care in the flourishing periods of an empire, because' 
they tended to promote tranquillity. They excited 
an awe among the rude and refractory, which en- 
sured a ready submission to legal authority.! Let 
philosophy boast its pretensions, we are yet so con- 
stituted, that not only the uncultivated, but the en- 
lightened also, are powerfully affected by external 

appearance.;}: Susceptible nature admits the im- 

— — " ^. ' ' , ■ 

* TZtq ivyeyia-it xa» xa)C&<^ [McXi^a lian-vhyee x^rXX®- f*€y i«» tij^ O^EftS, 
tru^foaivviv tk Ivl tij^ V^»I?> dy^pitav 5e, iw af^cporepav rovrow, x4p^^ "^^ ^^ 
Tfify Kvyw luUcKtiv tx^xny. " It is necessary that the high-born and 
the beautiful should display at the same time beauty indeed in their 
external appearance, moderation in their mind, but fortitude in 
both of these, and grace in all their words." Demosthenes. 

t 0Tr*02 »(«?€/) nOIMHN, or OEAE, tots HOAAOTS «7€<. " Ex- 
ternal pomp leads the populace where it will, as a shepherd a flock 
of sheep." Diogenes. 

"On wavofur»i ^ iyc rov fiavO^Mv whivrw rZi^ -aroXXci^ €yyufOfjimi 
xaroirXi^fK Imcarouppovvirw iisUn t^v ^eKri^Auiy, " Because when the 
striking effect which is naturally produced by the appearance of kingly 
wealth and power on the many, ceases, it renders government contempt- 
ible." .' SoCRATis Eccl. Hist. 

t Parva sunt haec, (says Livy, speaking of ctremonies,) sed parva 
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prtesioii pfevioasly to t&e. interiefende of rttioiftl re-^ 
fioemBiit The remaric 38 indisputably just, andwa 
may^proceed to tha itppUcaticm. 

It has been thetv^himstcd aflfectation of the timea 
to throw aside aU formality,* and to break doivti the 
baniers xvhich restrained the obtruding fi)ots^ <^ 
upstart insolence/ The dress, distmctiTe of a pro^ 
fe»ion or an office, is studiously laid aside, as £gir 
a» the obstinacy of laws and customs will admits 
The professional ot official manners are eren more 
reddily relinquished^ Though the most: important 
end of the most important precessions and officer may 
be fhistrated, yet it is thought a compensatkm, that: 
the indiriduals Avho fill them become agreeaUe*t' 
They cease to be venerable, to become agrerable.:}^: 
Public good is too remote an end to induce them to' 

ista Hon conteniiiendo nmjores nostri maximam hane reM fifedcnmt. 
The$e ate Uttl$ thmffs^ iut by not despismg Uitk tMi^9 pur an^$^ ; 
tor4 made this ^U^ 80 freoL Liyy» 

Romulus ita sancta jura generi haminum agresti fore^ ratus^ si se 
ipse venerabilem insignibus imperii fecisset, cum csetero'habitu Be 
anguAtiorem turn maxima lictoribus duodecim sumptisfeck.— l?<>J««&r 
tMnkiriii thai ike l&tos WKmld thw hecotus mors venercMa fy) a rustie: 
people, if he should make himself respectable by the insignia of 
power ^ rendered himself more august, as by his appeuranee in other 
respects, so principally by taking twelve lictors in his retinue. Ibjbh. 
• Pauds decus publicum curae. Few take care of the public 
honour, Tacitus. 

Da autorita la ceremonia al alto. Ceremony gives authority to 
the great, 

t They often act according to the opinion of Ovid : 
Non* beiie conveniunt nee in una sede morantur 
Majestas et amor. 

Respect and love are not easily rendered consistent, 
J H yw &ro Tufw XPHrTDTHS KaXoy/Jyij 

Mc^xe rly oXoy uq woifrjploaf Hoy. 
" That quality, which some good-nature term, 
Hasbroughtmuchmifichief on the public weal." 

Menanbeiu ' 
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r«tf>lfiic4 the chirn^ of ealie« Indeed it muat be 
co&fessed, that the itrguitaentfi in iktour of this rd 
luntary degradation are often plansibdie» ai|d the 
motives sometimes amiitbte. It is often caused by 
true humility^ and a detestatbn of the unjust clnimi 
of hypoori8y> But I fe^r the general prevalence of 
that . spontaneous ablu»ement which marks the i^e« 
^nd destroys the true national characterf js often the 
geniune effect of a real want of personal dignity* oj: 
solid merit j a defect which is often rendered morei 
QOIlspicuo^s by the contrast of a dignified appear*^ 
ance.f Real merit and external grandeur must add 
a lustre to each other, like the diamond, and the 
gold in which it is infixed. Pity would be lost in 
laughter, if we were to see an idiot in the robe of 
royalty. But whatever is the motive, or however 
agreeable within a narrow circle the effects of the 
fashion of abolishing all forms whatever^ the mischief 
of it is now felt in every part of the community. 
Look into the senate of an empire, in extent, con^* 

^* Oiigo ei (dignitati) preec]|me ab interna magnitudine, id est vir- 
tute; etgi externa etiam e^peeies gestue, cultus, aliquid addunt. The 
origin of this dignity is ohiefiy from internal greatness, that is, 
from viriiiCt though external appearance, behaviour, and dress^ add 
something to it, Lipsius. 

f ^< There is a love of liberty, natural to us all, "which makes men 
unwilling to submit to their fellow-creatures, when they can discein 
jko good mason for it; and indeed such reluctance is not to be blamed,, 
when they are required to obey vicious and contemptible persons ar*^ 
rayed in the traj^ings of authority." Jorti »r. . 

In this age, a man's being vicious seems to be no bar to liis being 
popular, or rewarded by government or the people. Abilities alone 
2^ required; and these abili^ if analysed, will be found to be little 
inore tiukn io^udeaoe and a spirit of adventure, commonly excited by 
want, and uncontrolled by principles of any sort except those of self- 
ishness* No^ng can be a greater mark of na^nal depravity, than 
the low eatimaliQft of goodness of heart '}xl puUi^ characters; that 
noblest distinction of humanity. . . . : 
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nexioM/ resources, and glories, xiiiriyalled. When 
Cyn^s went out from th&Roman senate, he reported 
that it was a congress of kings. Such was the august 
assembly. How would he have been affected, had 
he ever seen the law-givers * of a distinguished na- 
tion in the garb of grooms, and with the manners of 
a merry-andrew, laughing, jesting, quarrelling, chal- 
lenging, or affectedly inattentive during a debate, 
which might terminate in the dismemberment of the 
empire. If we were not certain of the contrary, we 
might hastily conclude, that all who show that they 



* A<^€)J<'oy he Mai aTic>}[Ji,iAAronf »'* . Ma^Mprjtrei r); ro 2EMN0N t?? apj^^ 
rEAOTOnoiEIN «rei^^(t€>(^. ** Persons conc^ned in goyemment mutet 
abstaiii from jo^es . . . . .He who endea?ours to make a laugh, will 
destroy the majesty of government.'* Sopater^ , 

Est ei, ciii respublica commissa est, necessaria oratio et sapientia, 
quit regat populos, qu^ stabiliat leges, qu^ castiget improbos, qua 
tueatur bonos, qnk laudet claros viros, qua prsecepta laudis et salutis 
apte ad persuadendum edat suis civibus, qu^ hortari ad decus, re- 
vocare a flagitio, consolari possit afflictos, factaque et consulta fortium 
et sapientium, cum improborum ignomini^ sempitemis monumentis 
prodere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipisoendos et ad rempubli- 
cam gerendem nudi veniunt et inermes, nvAlk cognitione rerum, nul!^ 
scientii ornati. Eloquence and wisdom are necessary for him to 
whom a share in government is delegated, by both of which qualities 
he may govern the minds of the populace, chastise the wicked, de- 
fend the good, give due praise to men of character, issue out vir- 
tuous and salutary precepts to his fellow -subjects, and such as are 
well adapted to have weight with them, exhort them to have regard 
to their honour, call them back from their abandoned conduct, 
comfort the afflicted^ and hand down, by everlasting memorials, the 
deeds and counsels of the brave and the wise, and stigmatise the 
worthless with never-ceasing infafny. Yet, for the most part^ they 
offer themselves as candidates for public honours, and a share of 
legislation, naked and unarmed, furnished with no knowledge of 
things, nor with one valuable science, Cic. 

Thk happened when liberty and manly virtue were on the decline; 
and when levity was preparing the way for those monsters in honmn 
fcNrms, many of the Roman emperors. 
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icotild have fiddled while Rome was burning, mu»t 
partake in the other (tispositions of a Nero. 

Look on the judicial seat ♦ where a human crea- 
ture is placed to dispense life and death; to determine 
questions scarcely less interesting than liife, those of 
liberty and property. Even there, on the very bench, 
where it once was usual to be proverbially grave, 
symptoms have appeared of the fashionaWe levity. 
Usefttlforifis t are ostentatiously renouncied; and the 
singular dress which our fathers justly contrived to 
cause a veneration for the person of a judge, and a 
readier acquiescence in his decisions, is worn with 
apparent reluctance, or gradually divested of its 
•power of exciting awe. The contempt which fami- 
liarity of appearance in such a situation must pro- 
duce, is disregarded for the pleasure of ease, and the 
character of rendering superiority less painful, by 
liberal condescension. But he who represents a 



* Since the last edition of this book, I have met with a passage at 
the conclusion of a life of Judge Blackstone, which shows, that I am 
so fortunate as to concur in the ' opinions which that eminent person 
entertained onthis:sut>ject. ^^ Anatund reserve anddiffidepce, which 
. accompanied him from his earliest youth, and which \ke could never 
shake off, appeared to a casual observer, though it was only in appear- 
ance, like pride ; especially after he became a judge, when he thought 
it his duty to keep strictly up to forms, (which as he was wont to observe, 
are now tod'mtich laid aside,) and not to lessen the respect due to the 
dignity and gravity of his office, by any outward levity of behaviour.*' 

t Est proprium munus magistratus intelligere se gerere personam 
civitatis, debereque ejus dignitatem, et decus sustinere. T'he magit* 
trate ought to understandy that he represents the person of the 
state, and that he is obliged to support its dignity and honour, Cic. 

Goncursio rerum extemarum affert auctoritatem. A coficurrence 
of< externals helps to give at^thority. Cic. 

Of these useful forms, we may truly say in the language of the 
schools. Forma dat esse rei. The form gives essence to the thing, 
Jf the people have prey udices, they are to be indulged in them, while 
they are innocent, for the sake of tranquillity. 
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Uiigin t]i6^MtqalpQ]*f^ taoal \iikfbliaul 

sacred office, the dirtribution of ju»tice, m^tindeir- 
.yQvat tp f^ppear awM to ih^ rade niffiw ?aid the 
.miscreant gf wciaty, w well as agr^p*ble to thow 
-vv^os? enUghtwed minds can Iqpk through th§ par 
jjeftatry of an ontgid^* Had these v«newbli offic^rp 
bwn 1q?^ and revered its fajthcr^, they probabjy 
.woul4 not have been jinsnlted either ia th? conflict 
Qi party oj* the fury of riot* Ther^ i^ a beanty in 
.4eftorum, which rend^i^ the assuroption of exterfi»l 
dignity^ wheal it is supported by mental and official 
ipjportanoe,: apeeable as well a# venerable. The 
wtittd ii hurt with incongruity,, whw it finds a bellnp 
honiOi a p^it maitre in the r3pf©sentativ§ i&f a king. 
The 9$^ to the Uon's sfcin excHep ridionle whw 4e* 
teetedi butthelipn* in the nxtwoy of the ws, wovH 
receive real injury, insult* and contempt. JCs vor 
juntftry abasement wpnld invito the heel of the vUest 
animaL It should be remembered, that there are 
more in a great city who resemble Thersites than 
Ulysses. 

All who are possessed of command ought to possess 
a good character, t and to maintain a respectable ap- 
pearance even in the minute eircumstances of ordi- 
nary life. Opinion is one of the surest foundations 
^of authority^ It is a confidence in the personal me^ 
rit of the commander, which reisers obedienoe 
cheerful and implicit, and causes an alacrity of exe- 
"-■...■", ^ ' - . ■ , . ■' ■ ■' I ' t — 

* Nee tibi qi^ liceat, fied quid £eciiss8 di»«»ebk, 
Occuirat, mentemque dom^ rei^iai^ltta h(Aie8ti« 
Do watmhf comider tohqt %^ou may do etmsUt^ntiy wUh moral 
or legal right , but what it beeomes you in such eircumotent^i to 
do ; and let a due sense of the propriety of maJking a respectmhle 
appearance get the better of your inclinatiim, Glau^iav. 

t XoXcM^^v &fj^ieciai ^ ^fl^p^i^ ^ it ig hacd to ho in isuJ^cfidon toa 
worse man than one's sel^'^ - BsiiocRfTUff. 
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«a(i<m, vAach powet^ cnly .wldom €ieQti« Wb^timr 
Bome .miactrriages.in the naval and military depart- 
ments have not heea indirectly caused by th0 aelecr 
tion of fine gaitlemen, of agreeable triflers^ of levity 
ia appearanoe, Iwtyin cQnveraati6n> aod levity ^ 
principle, to command armaments,^ I leave to my 
countrymen to determine. Wherther it is uot peroir 
ciouB to a nation, that mien of singularly bad i^haracr 
ter should have the offioial right of appointment in 
DavaU military, and ecdeyiaatical a£fairs> is. aprot 
blem which I leave to be solved by the apparent pror 
fligaoy of this age> and the espar^eoced mi»e]^oi of 
this reign. 

, That some among the clergy imitate the prevailing 
manners, is lamentable,t but not surprising. With 
all the imperfections of human nature, they are ex^ 
posed to peculiar temptation^ Few among mankind 
are practical philoso^ers; and the preferments of 
the clergy are unfortunately in the hands of those 
whose manners they must too often resemble to pro^ 



* Scipioni Africano suapte natiira multa majestas inerat — adorna- 
bat habitus corporis non cultus munditiis, sed virilis ac vere militaris. 
Scipio Africanus had naturally much majesty — his person was not 
adorned with any nice attention to little embellishments, but like a 
maTi and a soldier. Lxty. 

Quanto Jlli, dii immort^lea ! fuit gravitas quanta ip oratloae ma,- 
jestas! Heavens! what gravity he possessed, how great majesty 
was there in his speech I vie. 

t Munufi eomm esse debet resiatere et levitati multitudinis, et per- 
ditorum temeritatiu Their busines^s should be to stand up agqinst 
the kvity of the multitude, and the rashness of the abandoned, Cic. 

Some of them may perhapi* say with Cicero — Non nos vitia sed vir-r 
tute^ i^fflixenint. Not our viges but pwr virtues have iiyured ws— ■ 
presented our preferment? 

V\\m exemplo qus^pa pe^%t4 n^cent. They do viore harm by th^ 
example than the fault. Qig^ 
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cwre thcSr jpatronage.^ I will not add to the obloquy 
pouted upon their order; IwiU only regret, as a 
self-evident mark of degeneracy, that they are ready 
to assist in divesting themselves of dignity, by throw- 
ing aside that singularity of dress,t which, in some 
mode or other, in all ages and countries, has been 
devised to secure respect to the sacerdotal office; 
not an useless and a bigoted devotion to it, but a de* 
cent deference necessary to give v^eight to their offi- 
cial instruction; necessary not only for their own, but 
their country's benefit, and their people's edification. 
It is not among those alone who support a public 
character, but in the retired walks of private life, J 
we trace the same levity of behaviour, appearance, 
and ^conversation. The man of fortune, even the peer, 
takes a pride in not being distinguished by dress 
firoin his huntsman or his porter. His own educa- 
tion may sometimes prevent the ill efiects upon his 
own mind ; yet the example tends to confound every 
vulgar idea of subordination; and it is not wonderful 
if popular tumults arise, and scarcely an individual 

* They are often in the situation of Burrhus, moerens et laudans ; 
lamenting, and at the same time applauding, Tacitus. 

t With respect to the pomp of canonical externals, we may say, 
Quin ipsa superbia longe 
Discessit, vitium rebus solenne secundis, 
Virtutumque ingrata comes. 

Even pride hath departed from us, a vice usual in prosperity, 
and the disagreeable companion of our virtues. Claudian. 

A sincerely good and benevolent clergyman is as much superior to a 
formal' hypocrite, as heaven is to hell; but yet a respectable outside, 
the genuine result of internal worth, not of hypocrisy, is necessary to 
eflfect the purpose of the clergy, — National Reformation. 

X Nobilium enim viti victuque mutato, mores civitatis mutari so- 
lent. When the life and manners of the great undergo a change, 
tJie national manners are also altered throughout. Cic. 

In the veiy low ranks, I believe, the national manners, the mores 
civitatis, are not quite lost Fashionable influence does not descend 
quite do low. 
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is found capable' of suppressing the growing insur-* 
rejc;tion, by .the strong control of petsonalauthority,^ 
The n^^tropolis was (when this was writteSi) at isi 
1q$s for persons disintei?eSted and dignified enpusgh tO: 
supportwith credit the oflSce of a justice of peaee, t 
.1 dwell not on the moral evil of universal levity, 
because it is obvious. But it should be consideired 
by those who would not attend simply to the moral 
evil, that moral evil is most truly national. • 

It has istrongly infected the taste in literoture.t^ 
Modem FreuQh author^ are chiefly imitated and adj^ 
mired among those who dictate from the throng of 
fashion. Some celebrated productions of modera 
French philosophy are fanciful, and tend rather to, 
low^r than exalt humanity. Their recent histories are 
destitute pf dignity both of dictionand sentiment^ andr 
lincpnfrrmed by ^authorities. , Their ;style is void of 
manly gracQ, and much resembles that which yras^ 
pensutr^d; by tte ancients as one kind of AsiatiCg^ 
tht>ugh the;noderns who use it, value themselves^a 
discovering ja mode which they fancy npvel, . , . 
* But tp yrhat purpose are these strictures ? To a 
great and good one. They tend to show the expe* 
diency pf increasing the personal merit of individuals, 
and'jcon^eKiuently the merit of the aggregate. They 
point out the necessity of resuming, by a manlyedu- 



* Ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coorta fest " ' 
Seditio, ssevitque animis ignobUe vtilgus. ^ 

Jamque faces etsaxa volant; furor arm'a mmistrat : 
Turn pietate gravem ac mentis si forte vinim quern * 

Conspexere,' silent: arrectisque iauribus astant, ^ 
Ille regit dictis anin^os et pectora mulcet. Vind, » 

See Dryden's Virg. Book i. v. 214. 
t Mores abeunt in studia, as well as studia in mores. The man- 
ners have an infiuence gn the studies, a$ well as the studies an in^ 
fluence on the manners. 

VOL* IV. - ^ 
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MtioD^ that nationai dharacter^ which h$B been ex-* 
changed for the levity of Fnmce under its despots. 
Such a levity is connected with luxury, effemiuacy, 
ittid every thing ignoble, and is at once the cause and 
the eiflfect of despotism. It is to be shunned, sus pe« 
culiarly unnatural, and baneful in the land of liberty.^ 
It is in every place disgraceful to humanity, for it 
tends to degrade it in the scale of existenee.f 

But how is this levity to be shunned, and the na« 
tional character restored! Adversity is a severe 
remedy for political disease, and not to be wished 
fi>r till every leolent method has failed. A radical cure 
may be effected, by restoring vigour to the proper 
modes of education. liCt the nund be early bftbituated 
to something solid for the employment of its energies ; 
let it be supplied wilb food which will nourish and 
add strength and agility, not with such as only Moated 
of bi^4oads witii morbid matter. L^ th^ -vuEieot^ 
ruptedl30som of ingenuous youtli imbiba the spirit^ 
^ wtue^ the elevation of sentiment, and ihe ra« 
tional love of liberty, which exalted the polished 
ancients to all that is great and glorious in tiiis sub- 
lunary scene. 

To accomplish tiiis purpose, I have contributed 
day littie portion. To increase tiie geuerai stock of 

' * At tea r mng is fii T WiraM e ie liberty, m ia liberty to l^'ftiTpyngr 
^piij/M n yip 4xai^ ra 4^poifnf/ta3a rSh juyetUf^frnw ^ EAETOEPIA^ wu 
^^peXwjo-eu HfiM neu Zu$t€!if to wfoBvfay t^ vf^^ aX>4)^q ipt&^, xeu n;^ vcpl 
T£» wpaltiec iJH>^Bf^i9tq. ^^ Fbr liberty is Vid^^ed to nourish the ideas of 
great miniis ftttd both ge&tly to allure and to push men to a spirit of 
rivalry with eachotheTy and ajx ambition to be the first in the rank 
of meiit." Long jNUs. 

f <3tti 80 fqpsUM Q^iity intdliget se habere aliquid divinuin, sem- 
p^cque et sen tiet et feu^iet aliquid tanto munere dignum. He who 
AmfWikimsey^ mil perceive that he ha$ something within him di- 
vine, and wilt always thijik and act with a dignity adequate to so 
great an endQ wmentj, Cic. 
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personal merit, is the soope of this Tre^iine. I hano 
Iflboured to infuse a taste for the ancients, whicU will 
naturally cause an admiration of their writings, and 
an adoption of their sentiment^. I have eqdeavoured 
to recommend along and close application to letteiia/ 
and to explode those novel and superficial rnddei^ 
which terminate in disappointment. I have aimed 
at founding public on private virtue. 

Such was my design. If it should fail, the con- 
scious rectitude of it shall console me in disappoint- 
ment. I have neither wished to flatter or offend. 
Truth is of no party, and a free spirit is superior to 
adulation. I have paid no homage where fevour is to 
be gained by arts which I have never studied. If my 
design produces its effect, I shall not be without a 
reward. I shall feel a solid satisfttction in having 
done something in my generation conducive to the 
essential interests of society.* 

Though politics, a isubj6ct adapted to raise the 
passions, engross the thoughts of every order, and 
little attention is paid to any other public-^spirited 
exertions but those of the senate and the field, yet 
reason informs me, that a community may be most 
permanently and importantly served, by the peaceM 
labours of the student. I will not in this place dero- 
^^te firom the glory of arms, or the merit of political 
conflicts ; but I will say, that lie effects a durable 
and a substantial good to society, wlio swccessftilly 
labours in adding to the personal merit of a rising 
generation. He sows the seeds of ex cellence, which 

- ^ ■ . , ■■■■■■ _»»■■ I II I mm >» 

* Nec eiditt is solus reipublics pK>dest qWi de paee 'belloque ceafiftt, 
ScCf aed qui juv^^ntutem exh«rtatur» qui ^ittutcf iaMftrai); aaipoof, m pri* 
Yi^o pHblicUin ne9>tium agitr Nor 49es hs enfy mve hu ewntrjf 
who give$ his opinion on w^r and p^ace,^ ^c^ ln$t f^who exhorts 
^outhfWho furnishes their T^inds with virt^efi^ jprinciples^^who 
transacts public business m^rivaie. • SfiHseA* 
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may; spring up in a happy soil to aggrandiise a king- 
dom; and of virtues, which may in future, ages blesa 
2md Qxalt human nature. When temporary subjects, 
shall have passed away like the morning dew, those 
which are intended to promote a real and universal 
good will continue to diffuse a beneficial influence.. . 



APPENDIX. 

A VINDICATION OF THE ATTEMPT TO RENDER THR UNH^R- 
SITIES UNEXCEPTIONABLE AS PLACES OF NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION FOR ALL RANKS AND PROFESSIONS. 

^(^uo s^Dimo audienda sunt imperitorum convicia; et ad honesta radenti con* 
temnendus est iste contemptus. The abusive calumnies of persons who know 
nothing of the matter about which they rail, must be heard unth perfect sang 
froid ; and when a man is proceedmg in the accomplishment of an honourable 
purpose, such contempt must be contemned, Senecje £pist. 76, . 

If any thing can at any time be devised for th§ 
improvement of the national mind and manners, any 
thing to augment the comforts, the couveniences^ 
and even the embellishments and the pure pleasures 
of life, it argues a deficiency of spirit to be deterred 
from immediately attempting it, by that over-cau-; 
tious policy which trembles at the idea of Innova- 
tion* The present times are, to us who live in them, 
of infinitely more consequence than the past or the 
future; and no effort should be spared to adorn and 
improve them to the utmost limit. For future times, 
indeed,, we provide most effectually, by advancing 
the present to the highest degree of attainable per- 
fection. To sit down with tranquil indolence, in an 
unimproved state of things, when a little exertion 
would cerfeiinly meliorate them, and great efforts 
entirely reform them, is a dastardly dereliction of 
Qur own duty, our own interest, our own happiness, 
aud the reg5 ird due to ppsteyity. 
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■ With Siict principles in iny mind, and with ajdori* 
\iction that the smallest effort of every individual 
contributes something to facilitate the great work of 
that progressive improvement, in which all are con- 
cerned, I have dared to step forth and attempt the 
reform pf one great department, the national educa- 
tion. I have advanced, step by step, from the public 
grammar schools, to the great and celebrated uni- 
versities. On the grammar schools I might have 
expatiated with impunity ; but the universities were, 
it seems, forbidden ground. If Bishop Warburton's 
representations are just, the very approach of an. 
assailant to the academic battlements is sacrilege* 
This aspirant* to literary despotism, after informing 
his readers that the candid regard his bodk met with 
in the two universities is his. supreme honour, thu& 
proceeds : * / < 

. « A writer, neglected or condemned by them, 
does but vainly struggle to save himself from obli- 
vion; while one they approve is sure to rise su- 
perior to envy. Here science and true religion first 
started from their long slumber of six barbarous 
ages, and in a Bacon and a Wickliffe gave the 
earliest check to overbearing ignorance and su- 
perstition. What these two priests: began, a secimd 
Bacon and Newton, a Mede and a Chillingworth, 
all fostered in the bosom of these two sister uniyer- 
sities, pursued and perfected* These are , their an- 

' * The passage here cited is to be foun<l in the edition of the Divine 
Legation, published in 1742» Two editions have since appeared 
without it. From which it may feirly be inferred, that Warburtoa 
had changed his mind respecting the universities. The, omission of 
such a compliment certainly leaves room for curious speculation. 
One may here remark, that flatterers ^e' never constant in theli' 
dulogta. When their turn is served, they are often the- first io de* 
predate what they lately extolled. The Wartmrtoniaa icbgol hai M 
Mda: without distiligubh^d flatt^reri^ 
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eient h6tiouft8. And animated Ivith theit fofttter 
successes orer ignorance and superstition, we now 
dee them turn their arms, with unimpaired vigour, 
against vice and profaneness. We see them oppose 
themselves ,td a; torrent of impiety ; and we justly 
regard them as th6 Ifet supports of a corrupt, de- 
clining age. 

" The only sj^mptoms," he adds, *' not mortal 
in oUr sickness is, that we have not yet abused our 
{ihysician^ Amidst thai unbridled licence, which 
Aow insults every thing in government dnd religion, 
it is itome consolation to Jevery good man to see the. 
two uliiversitiel^ secure ftom outrage. Though the 
dii^rit of this continence may indeed be disputed^ 
l?ot when, in the decline of Athenian glory, want of 
public spirit in the rulers had raised a licentious one 
in those who should obey, which spared neither the 
otdfe^d of religion, the tribunals of justice, the as- 
semblies of the people^ not the temples of the Qodi^ 
thfetnselves ; the most ungpverned tongue never dared 
fa violate the sacred reverence of the Areopagus, 
the great t)rotector and guardian of all those religious 
and divil ordinances. But then every oile under* 
stood this to be a piark of the unblemished injtegtity 
6f that Ulustrious body, amidst a very general cor- 
xtiptloo/' 

It is sortie couhterbklahce to the weight of this 
atithftrity, that Bifehop Warburtoh and his scholaftl^ 
notwithstanding their dictatorial importance, and 
their subtle arts of extending and securing their re« 
nown, have lost, in the present age, that profound 
deference to their paradoxical decisions, which it is 
doubtful whether they ever possessed, but on the 
weak title of self-asfsumption. But 1 have cite^ the 
Bishop's panegyria on the univerfitities^ without a 
comment on its obvious design, thtti it tofty retain 
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its fillip undiminished force, and avail as much as 
it is able.*. 

It is my heinous crime, and I do not shrink from 
the charge, to have censured the present state of those 
hallowed universities, which the meek prelate deniH 
minates the last supports of a corrupt, declining age; 

That they might be, and that they ought to be, 
the last supports 6f a corrupt, declinhig age, I most 
readily agree with the artful encomiast ; but whether 
they are now vrh^t they might be, and what they 
ought to be, let common sense and common honesty 
determine. I have ventured to deny it, and I have 
yet, after much abuse and contradiction, seen no 
reason to retract the denial. 

In making up my mind on the subject of the uni«* 
versities, I confide not in the rhetorical representa* 
tions of the interested sophist, adulator, or prefer- 
ment-hunter; I regard not the contradictions ot 
malicious, cavilling, disputatious antagonists ; I am 
not deluded by quibbles, nor browbeaten by au* 
thority ; I judge from actual observation, from per- 
sonal experience, confirmed by the opinions of m. 
impartial public, confirmed by the sorrows of injui^ed 
families and disappointed fathers ; and I now repeat^ 
with additional and most perfect conviction of my 
mind, that the universities are so much degenerated, 
by the lap^e of ages, and the want of Dccasional 
amendments adapted to the exigenciw of micceeding^ 
times, that they stand in need of a reform so com- 

* Valeat quautum valere potest. Both the giant and his dwar£^, 
sallying forth ki quest of literaiy adventures, endeavoured td gaio^ 
credit to the dictatorial paradoxes of the Divine Legation, by asserting 
that die universiiies had adopted th^n as settled truths. But tren 
this, which was probaUy a falsehood, could not recomm^md them to. 
public esteeou ]tf tjbieufiiT^»ilic# rsoavedthein, tb^imUica^ 
waswis^k 
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plete^ and general as to i^esemble a total renovation.*^ 
To use a fashionable word, they should be regenerated^ 
/ This opiiridn I have maintained, and I continue to 
maintain, with a perseverance unshaken by an artful 
aifectation pf contempt, or a revengeful propagation 
pf , unjust calumny. But I affirm not, and I never 
Ijave. affiriued, that my own plan of reform is the 
best tliajt coidd be concerted* I do not think it so ; 
I. know it to be defective. I ain above the petty 
13 ride of contending for it because it is my own. I 
should rejoice to see it superseded by a better. 

* Polydorus VirgiHus, who wrote at a time when the public opimon 
was very favourable to universities, acknowledges, that there were some 
in his age at Oxford, ** Qui omne vitae curriculum ibidem sese moUitef 
ouraQdo transigiint, qui malis exemplis juventuti plurimum interdum 
Uocent /' To avoid the evil, he . expresses a wish, that the found iers ,of 
colleges had ordained that their scholars, after a certain number of 
years spent in ^tudy, should have been obliged to quit the university, 
and not live there any' longer, after they had finished their studies,' 
and become either unable or im willing to promote the proper business 
of a place of discipline : .** Quae sane morum labes," says he, in a 
passage immediately following that above cited, " minime fieret, si 
illi,' qui etiam nunc nova in dies singulos instituunt collegia, tandem 
stliquando certos datent scholasticis annos, ut, aut ddcti suo tempore 
domiim redijrent^ aut veluti asihi ad lyram, ut dicitur, loca aliis relin-^ 
(Querent, qui vald^ midtum ppssent in Uteris proficere." 
\ ] » Lih. V. Hist Aug. . 

. The residence of many on their fellowships, without any concern in 
education, or aby necessity for litetary labour, has' certainly been 
detrimeiftal, in niiany respects, to young. men who'are sent td coU^^ 
during three or four years, solely for improxement. . The example; 
conversation!, amusements, and idle luxury of, such persons is inimical 
to every thing which is connected with true discipline, and lias con- 
tributed, as the above sagacious author seems to have foreseen, to the 
total perversion of collegiate foundations. • The drones should be driven 
from the bee-hive. Places of education should not be alms-housea 
and monasteries. " i 

^ ^ough I cannot approve the whole of Dr. Adam Smith's writings, 
;^,' I r^fer my reader to his Remarks on the Universities of Englahd. 
Thqr itt^gest matter for serious consideration on the expediency of their, 
pment formi aod eatabUshment. See Smith's Wealth of Natioaf • 
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I Yef my animadversions, with all their ferrors; all 
their presumption, all their audacity, have done 
some good • They have been obliquely, if not di- 
rectly, instrumental to the useful ends they were in- 
tended to promote. If they have done no other 
service, they have been beneficial in turning the 
minds, of many to the subject; who, by greater abi- 
lities, greater influence, and better opportunities, 
may, in time, effect those ends which I designed, but 
which I expected not, during my life, to accomplish ; 
because I saw many and great obstacles totally in- 
surmountable to, the efforts of any private unsup- 
ported individual. It has been said, that to have 
intended well, in great matters, is sufficient praise* 
This praise I claim ; and I may perhaps be entitled 
to the additional merit of eventually exciting others 
to do that which I was unable to do by myself, from 
causes not in my own power. 

My animadversions on the universities have now 
been before the public many years ; and I have been 
informed that since their appearance, a few changes 
in collegiate discipline have been made, and many 
improvements adopted. The requisition of longer 
residence in some colleges, and the establishment of 
public examinations in others, are among the recent 
reformations. Few academics will allow that these 
improvements have been made in consequence o£ 
my suggestions, and I am not inclined to contend for 
the honour ; but I have been told by partial friends, 
that they are entirely occasioned by the imperfect 
hints in this volume. It would be to expect too 
much of human nature, were I to expect that the 
improvers should openly avow it. I require no such 
avowal from them ; as, to me it would be a reluctant 
complimettt, probably extenuated by detraction; and 
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io themeelvei^ an uneasy hnmiliatidn. But I should 
have just cause to complain, if, after removing a 
grievance, or adopting an improvement, since I wrote 
my Remarks, whether in consequence of them or 
hot, I should be charged with misrepresentation, 
because the evil which existed when I wrote may 
not exist in its identical form or full extent at the 
present time. What injustice can be greater, than, 
after tacitly acknowledging the rectitude of the com- 
plaint, by removing the cause, to impeach the ve- 
racity of the complainant, by urging that the com- 
plaint wsis groundless; the evil which caused it 
having been subsequently and recently removed ? 
Ought a convalescent, or recovered patient, to im- 
peach the skill and fidelity of his physician, for 
having prescribed a nauseous but salutary medi- 
cine, because he is now free from the disease which 
lately rendered the bitter pill necessary 1 In vain 
the doctor urges that the patient laboured under the 
disorder that required the dose, at the time when the 
prescription was written. The unreasonable patient 
proclaims to the world, in the language of rage, that 
the physician is a blunderer, and prescribes for a 
disease which has no existence. For such a patient, 
according to the idea of the ancient classics, the 
only remedy would be hellebore.* 

My attempt has been censured, not only as un- 
necessary, but, still more insufferable to pride, even 
audacious. I confess, that to arraign a great, an 
ancient, an opulent establishment, at the head of 
which are peers, bishops, deans, doctors, graduates 
of Various ranks, persons of indisputable merit, and 

* A medicine prescribed by the ancients for insanity. 

^— * Tribtis Anticyns caput insanabile. Hor« 
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of blameless character, wears at fiftt sight wa ap- 
pearance of presumption. What could induce me 
thus to dare ? 

< — ^ Dilni hunc ardorem mentibus addtint^ 
Euryale, an sua cuique Deus fit dlra cupido ? 

My answer is, that I was writing on Education, and 
had professed to write my real sentiments, in the 
hope of serving the many, however obnoxious tiiey 
might be to the interested view, without disguise^ 
The $tate of the universities certainly fell within my 
design ; and in conformity to ipy professions, I wrote 
on them^ as on all other topics, my real sentiments 
without disguise^ Independent in my principlesj, 
contented also, as I ought to be, with my circum- 
stances, how should I, consistently with reason or 
inclination, adopt that mean and selfish wisdom,^ 
which, while it undertakes to serve the public by its 
communications, suppresses every useful idea, which 
may possibly, though unjustly, offend those who 
have it in their power to bestow honours and prefer^ 
ment on quiescent insignificance. 

But it may be asked, as I allow these peers^ 
bishops, deans, doctors, and graduates of various 
ranks, to be respectable and good men, how hap* 
pens it that they connive at the abuses I point out, 
and that they have not stepped forward to promote 
Ae academical reform which I affirm to be neces- 
sary? Without impeaching their goodness indi- 
vidually, I can account for their disinclination to 
come forward as reformers. Reformation is in its 
nature invidious ; and the very name of reformer has 
been artfully rendered obnoxious to hatred.* Inno- 
vation is at all times supposed, by those who have 

* The great reformer Luther, to whom we are all indebted, waip 
maHgiil^ in his time with the bitterett reproaches. Charles the Fifth^ 
after the diet of Worms, issued a formal edict against Luthtr^ in 
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mudh lo lose, ' dangerous. Caution, carried to" the 
very confines of timidity, is esteemed by many wis- 
dom. Good men, great men, wise men, are still but 
men ; and, without any great moral turpitude, will 
insensibly fall into some degree of indolence or pro- 
crastination, when not immediately summoned by 
the importunate clamour of necessity. Preferring 
their present repose and prospects of advancement 
to the contingent and distant public benefit of uncer- 
tain projects, they are reluctant to expose them- 
selves to the struggles of opposition, or to hazard 
opinions of possible improvement, which, however 
ultimately beneficial, may, as is too commonly the 
case, operate unfavourably, in the first instance, on 
their own ease and their own prosperity* *' Malum 
bene positum ne moveto," * is esteemed a goodsule, 

J '.'..., . ~ ■ ■■ — 7 — ' ■ ■ . 

which' was the following passage : " Constat hunc (Luthenim) non 
hominem,' sed daBmonem potius, figur^ et specie humana cucuUoque 
ftionastico indutum/' It is clear that this fellow^ (Luther) is not a 
Tfian, but a devil in the shape of a man, and with a monk's hood 
about his head. Sir Thomas More, in his Answer to Luther, pours 
out such ahuse upon him, "as none but the vilest of the human species 
dan deserve. If such men as Luther could not escape the virulence of 
those who we?re exasperated at innovation, how shall those who have 
no pretensions to his, merit and services escape ? Yet if Luther and his 
followers had been deterred by interested oppositions, in what state 
would our universities and our church have continued to this day? 
The present bishop of LlandafF, Dr. Watson, who, to his honour, has 
not dreaded the name of a reformer, has the following appofiite 
passage in his Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury : 
, " 1 know it is commonly said, that wise and good men look upon 
every attempt to reform what is amiss in church or state, as a matter of 
dafigeroiis' tendency ; but it may he justly doubted, whether there is 
not as much timidity ^is wisdom, as much indolence as goodness in 
this caution; certain I am, that if Luther and the reformers had 
^>een men of such dispositions, the church of Christ would never have 
been purged in any degree, by them at least, from its antichristiaii 
corruptions." . . 

, * Do not disturb the mischief if it lies quiet where it i» ; u «# if it 
doe9 not disturb us. 
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by good physicians ;' and may. possibly be judged 
equally valuable by good academics and good eccle- 
sialics. : Finding things in a quiet state, though not 
such as their understandings entirely approve, they 
may think it a duty not to risk the disturbance of 
tranquillity, the raising of tumult, and the various 
evils of human controversy.* Acting, or rather re- 
fusing to act at all, while under the influence of such 
principles, they may still be deemed, allowing a 
great deal for the infirmity of mortals, good citizens^ 
and good men, though perhaps mistaken ; and if 
they are less ardent and adventurous than true 
patriotism, honour, and honesty might require, they 
are, on the other hand, free from the turbulence 
of the demagogue, and the mischievous activity of the 
wanton innova^tor. i 

.This at least I will confidently maintain : what- 
ever censure may obliquely and incidentally fall upon 
these men, it was never my intention to involve 
them in it, nor personally to crijoodnate a single indi- 
vidual, high or low, dignified or undignified, pre- 
ferred or unpreferred- I believe I may defy the 
bitterest of my adversaries to prove that I have been 
guilty of personal invective or, detraction in a single 
instance. My subject was far above personality* 
My aims were superior to all personal resentment, 
if I had felt any; but I felt none. My object, 
throughout my book, was. the best mode of im- 
proving the national education. With this I began, 
and with this concluded. I never thought, as far as 

* Add to this, that . . 

■ ■ Turpe putant parere minoribus, et quae, 
Imberbes didicere, senes perdenda fateri. Hott. 

The grey beards do not like to be taught by their juniors; and 
prefer Ae mumpsimus to i?hich they haye been used, to the suroprimu^ 
which is right.. 
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I can remember, of any individual in any university, 
as an objeqt of censure, from the first line to the last 
of my Animadversions on the Universities : so that 
if any thing said generally, is applied particularly, I 
fear the old observation must be brought forwax^: 
Qui capit, ille facit. But I must declare, that I 
should be sincerely concerned at any sentiment or 
expression that, rightly and candidly understood, 
could make *^ one honest man my foe,'' or give him 
one uneasy sensation. I scorn to flatter, and fbel tiie 
greatest reluctance in giving unnecessary pain. 

The manner, it is urged, in which I proposed my 
amendments, might have been more insinuating, 
gentle, delicate, guarded, and inoflfensive. I know 
it welU But what it gained in courtesy, it might 
have lost in force. Great corruptions, preserved by 
prejudice and authority, and ^most sanctified by 
antiquity, should be deseribed in strong expr essienB, 
in the natural language of natural indignation. The 
style of indignation is the style of honesty, if not of 
worldly and temporal prudence. In my ♦^ liberal 
Education," I addressed not the university ; but the 
people, the world at Jarge, those who are most in^ 
terested in the reform, and least in the coi^tinuance, 
of university disarrangements. Strong and glaring 
colours were necessary to attract the public eye, to 
call the attention of those to academic groves snd 
schools of philosophy who are immersed in com« 
mercial, political, and private concerns ; and whO| 
busied in the walks of active life, would not have 
perceived the feint colouring of a timid delineator. 
I had observed, that cautious attempts at reform Had 
been made without effect, either on the public or 
the university. While I resided at Oxford, a pam- 
phlet, recommending regulations, was written, print<v 
ed, and privately circulated by the very ingenious 
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and worthy Dr. Napleton, then a fellow of Bras^en 
Nose College. Did it produce any effect, but the 
praise of its author's delicacy and moderation ? Th^ 
public knew it not, and, with aU its merit, it sooijl 
sunk into total oblivion. The drowsy genius of dull- 
ness laughed, as he lolled on his sofa, at its utter 
failure. From this and other instances, as well as 
from the academic dread of innovation, I inferred, 
that no effectual reform would be commenced, much 
less accomplished, till the public should deioand i^ 
with a voice that should re-echo through the cloister^ 
ofRhedycina^ To the public I therefore appealed;! 
and I appealed in a style not adapted to the timid 
caution of an academic conclave, but tp the bold 
genius of Englishmen enlightened by liberal inquiry, 
warmed by the apirit of liberty, and judging of insti- 

.-rr ' rr: : --: -.-■■■ ^ ' -^ 

• A poetical name for Oxford. 

t I beg leave to adopt bial^ Wataea's M&tiaiaats raspeotiag Ae 
fffo^ety df biiagiilg plaA# ofreAwm Ivtei tte v^U9» ia fTpfem^ 
tQ pirivale peiBonB* 

" I much dislil^e/* says l^e, *^ all private caballing in matters of 
public import • if they will not bear the broad face of day, the animad-* 
version o^ men of different talents and judgments, the through sifting 

of all pairties, they tMOipC filt^be eofiouraged* T^ 

busiaess tbus aulnnftl^ ^ rhit pub^e ji^^n^^t, (M^vaot be stiiM hf 
the efforts of iAterest or prejudiqe j ppr will ijt eyer be brought forward 
by its proposer in any other way, unless public approbation shall prove 
that it is calculated for public good, i may not perhaps be able to give 
Bp ^y opinioB to the opinioni of 4)diiei«; but I shall be heth able ^bA 
IvilU^ ind^BiBQ^ ^ theif opbuonf, to give i^pmy i4an j &r ^y geal 
for rectifying what seems wrong, is tei^pered, I hope, by respect for the 
judgment of others : by a disposition (after having proposed openly 
and £reely what seems amiss) to acquiesce quietly in what cannot 
quiedy be amended. As to any censure to which I may have exposed 
}Byse}f in becoming, as some wi}l scpffio^y phrase k, a ^fiur^ner ; ifi 
^sturbing, as otJbers will, or will seem, to aj^ehend, the repose of the 
esttablishment, I will, as the apostle recommends, take it patiently. It 
Is much easier to 'bear the reproach of other men's tongues, than of 
our own minds $ and that I could not have escaped had I done less 
thaalhavedoiae*^^ Letter to tlmAidU^idi9f> of Canli^rlmT* 
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tutions conducive' to general benefit,, without tbe 
bias of private, partial, and unmanly policy.- The 
ijause was good, my motives were honest. What 
could I fear? I feared no oonsequ^ices to myself, I 
feared no loss, of favour or patronage, I feared no 
abuse or calumny ; and' as I felt no fear, I scorned 
to affect the language of fear, a language that, would 
have injured the cause, and misrepresented mylsensat 
tions. I firmly believe that what I have written can 
hurt no man's worldly interests biit my own. Aa^td 
this last assertion will be sarcastically 'acknow- 
ledged, with a sapient ^neer, by those who. feel 
themselves most affronted, and endeavour to reta-t 
liate by expressions of affected contempt which 
<;onceal their choler. : ^ . . . ,. 

** But it would have been more regular," says 
discretion in a soft voice, '' to have proposed the 
improvemeats in the university convocation." I allow 
that it would have been more regulsff ; but it would 
Jiave been equally inefficacious. Besides the ob- 
jection to this mode, arising fi'om a personal trouble 
and attendance, for which I had neither tiifte nor 
inclination, . I know that my proposals would have 
iDcen received with disdain, wherever ministerial in- 
fluence predominated, and immediately over-ruled^ 
The dread of innovatipn would have raised a cry 
against the motion and the mover. A reform, pror 
posed by an unsupported individual, in the presence 
of heads of houses, public officers, doctors, and proc- 
tors, whose peculiar province, it would have been 
urged, is to consult for the academic state, wouldi 
have been deetaed even more officious and arrogant 
than a public appeal. It would have been instantly 
<;rushed by the weight of authority. The infant 
would have been strangled in its cradle, with all tliuEf 
unrelenting violence of a Herod's jealousy. I th^e^ 
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fore publicly exposed it, and relied on the protection 
of a generous people. It was kindly received, gently 
cherished, aftd will grow up in time to require the 
favour of its fostering guardians, by promoting a 
public benefit of the last importance. 

Moderation, candour, and discretion, are indaed 
fine words, and fine qualities ; but in an age in which 
subtilty passes for wisdom, they are artfully made 
use of by those who derive. personal advantage firom 
acquiescence in abuses and corruptions, to repress 
every manly and public spirited exertion, which, 
aiming at public good, may possibly interrupt pri- 
vate repose, or impede ,the advancement of private 
interest. How. would the reformation in the church, 
or the revolution in the state, have been eflTected, if 
the ardour of enterprising men had been refrigerated 
by the dastardly wisdom of those who call just cen- 
sure, want of candour ; intrepid spirit, want of 
moderation; and the energetic action of decisive 
courage, want of discretion ? Such candour, such 
moderation, silch discretion, are not the virtues of 
enlightened and vigorous. manhood, but the poor re- 
sources of decrepitude and dotage. They are the 
time-serving qualities of slaves. 

I may be accused by the veterans in worldly pru- 
dence, of. urging a chimerical perfection ; for this 
topic of opposition to reform is one of. the disguised 
means of perpetuating abuses which gratify the love 
of indolence and the love of power. But there is 
nothing that I have recommended, which is not 
easily reducible to practice, and which, after all, will 
not fall infinitely below ideal excellence. I know, 
as well as the objectors, that nothing sublunary, is 
perfect; but I also know, that all human things 
have an inherent tendency to decay, degeneracy, 
and destruction. Nothing but continual efforts to 

VOL. IV. s 
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advance and improve them, can keep them in a to* 
lerable state of permanent or stationary rectitude* 

It is now many years since I resided ai Oxford, 
and since I wrote the animadversions which oflbnded 
those who love corruption because they fatten in it. 
Alterations in little matters may have taken place in 
the colleges since I was able to make ocular re- 
marks, and wrote the result of them. A fewthings/ 
therefore, that were strictly true when I wrote, niay 
now be no longer true ; I say a few l^hings, for I 
know, and all the world knows, that a general reform 
has not taken place, and that the great and liading^ 
observations of my Treatise, the only ones whi6h are 
worth Hiaintaining, are still applicable. As to trifles, 
which furnish food for the malignant caviller, I never 
insisted on them with eamratness, nor shall I trouble 
myself or others in contention concerning them* Let 
the idle busy-body amuse himself with them unnio 
lested, as children divert themselves with pursuing^ 
butterflies. 

At the close of the subject I beg leave to submit ' 
a few questions to those panegyrists of the univer- 
sities, who oppose all amendments. 

In what consists that pre-eminence of merit in 
the univewities which can justify such hypetbblieal 
praises as they bestow, which ought to silence all 
oppositiim, and to preclude every idea of reform* 
It fc unfttir to produce, as arguments of tinparal- 
leled excellence in the constitution of the univer- 
sities, the names of a few defunct great men, who have 
splendidly adorned their annals.* It would be ex- 



* Yet be it remembered, as an incontestible fact, that the greatest 
^laments of literature, the vety pride and boast of the Engligh nation, 
were expeUed, degraded, and deprived l^ the umTenuties. I name, 
tmoagpthe^r Milton, UdcfifmdBeirih^ Tl^grtst Lodbe'sEMar 
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traordinary indeed, ifamtmgsuch multitudes as have 
reported to them for maay eenturies, a great number 
l^ad not arisen, whose lustre shed a brilliant light on 
the surrounding obscurity. But let the inquiry be 
chiefly confined to the present age, and to persons 
now alive« What have the uniTersitiea produee4 in 
medicine superior to all other places of education f 
Yet Oxford and Gambridge value their medical 
degrees above all others, and the prejudices of the 
world , coincide with them in thd pr^erence« But 
are either of them, as efficient schools of medicine, 
to be compared with the university ci Edinburgh ? 
Whom have they latdy produced at Oxford or 
Cambridge to oppose to a CkiUen ? Are either of 
tiiem, notwithstanding the £9olish credit given to 
their medical degiees, resorted to by the majority of 
medical students, who, despising prejudices^ seek 
solid improvement, so much as Edinburgh ? What 
opportunities for the study of medicine have Oxford 
and Cambridge equal to those afforded by hospitds 
and lectures in London ? 

What pre-eminence <mn they justly claim, though 
their rhetoricians may boast of it, in die ^tudy of the 
law I I am aware^ that Blackstone's Commentaries, 
the fVuit of the Vinerian Lecture, will be imme^ 
diately brought forwajfd, in ai^w^ to this question. 
But this very lecture is a very recent institution ; ^md 

on tbe hitiBaa UpderstaiuUiig was diggra^^ at Oxford, 83 ^ a^ be^ds 
of colleges coi^ld disgrace it. 

" At a meeting of the heads of houses at Oxford, it was proposed t^ 
censure and discourage the reading of Locke's Essay; but after 
various debates, it vipas concluded, that, without making any puMic 
censure," (which by the w^ the public would hare laughed at,) 
'' each head of a house should endeavour to pievei^t its being re^ in 
his college/' ' Des Maizeaux, in a note to 

a Letter of Locke to Collins. 

Mr. Locke was expelled Chrta* Church College, Oxford. 

S 3 
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thetefore a proof, in fkvour of .such innovatioa a& 
I recommend^ aad such as my , opponents contemp-* 
tuously renounce. Let us turn our eyes to the living, 
world. Did the late or present Lord Chancellor 
or the Chief Justice of England derive their know-, 
ledge from an English university ? Are not.many of 
the ablest advocates, and most learned lawyers, now 
at the bar, men who spent little or none of their 
time in any of the colleges ? If I may take one in- 
stance Jfrom a great pleader recently deceased,. Was 
the late Lord Ashburton indebtedto the; nourish-, 
ment of the almae matres ? Is Mr. Erskine, to whom,; 
as a forensic orator, neither of the boasted English 
universities can produce an equal ? 

But I proceed to divinity, the grand original pur- 
pose of the whole academic institution. What high 
pre-eminence have the resident members of Oxford 
and Cambridge to boast in public works of divinity ?. 
It is not equitable to produce the. names of men, 
who, though they spent the first three or four years, 
in the university, studied only the cbissics, and pro-, 
ceeded only in the arts, as instances of great divines 
produced by the meritorious, discipline of the uni- 
versity. The universities, confessedly, gave thenv 
during their residence, little or no instruction in di- 
vinity. But, let the alma mater claim the .merits of 
all who ever sucked her breasts ; and are there any 
now living whose sermons, the most useful part of 
all divinity, have been so well received by the public, 
and therefore done so much good, as those of a 
Scotch divine?* Yet the alma mater so values her 
divinity honours, as to hold all similar degrees, 
which she does not bestow, in the most sovereign 
contempt. The last most boasted work of one of the 

■■■ ■ ' ' ■! I III I r '. M I. . I . I > I I , II 

* Dr. Blwr. 
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Oxford divihes, one of her professors,* was con- 
fessedly indebted to the assistance of a dissenting 
minister, a man who was never matriculated, and 
who never aspired at the distinction of tufted caps, 
furred hoods, and scarlet gowns. Were notT)ishop 
Butler, archbishop Seeker, and other most distin- 
guished divines in the church of England, bred in 
dissenting academies ? yet the almae matres believe 
no theological graduation worth possessing, but that 
which tliey are ready to bestow on all whose names 
have stood the statutable time in their rolls, and who 
have gone through formalities which even dunces 
despise for their facility and futility. Such is the 
effect of prejudice. The bare enrolment of your 
name in the books of an English university shall 
make you, in due time, thougK, as South says, you 
fan your head against a pulpit when you should 
have been at a plough-tail, a 'more honourable doctor 
of divinity than the'greatest learning acquired in 
any other place, or in any other university in all 
Christendom. 

, What stupendous superiority have the universities 
to boast in science and philosophy? Have the late 
ingenious and useful discoveries in chemistry, elec- 
tricity, pneninatics, astronomy^ in all the fine and 
useful arts, originated from them ? In all the arts 
and sciences much has been done by philosophers 
now living; but are they philosophers who have 
spent their time in contemplation in the groves of 
Granta and Rhedycina. Were Franklin, Priestley,t 
Herschel, and many other improvers of science, both 
in London and in Scotland, syllogistic disputants in 



. * Dr. White, assisted by Mr. Badcock. 

t A most excellent philosopher and m^t I diflfer from him as 
a divine. .. : [ 
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the schools of Oxford and Cambridge t The almM 
matres of England own them not; and whatever 
degreto they have^ the sdmee niatres despise their 
honours^ in domparison with those which are be- 
stowed on every illiterate " Term Trotter/' that payd 
his fees^ and perfomts the obsolete exercises^ with all 
the unmeaning utterance of a parrot* The univer- 
sity of Oxford seems to have is great an aversion to 
innovation in science as in discipline. 

Have Oxford and Cambridge any just daitn to 
such supereminent advantages as can justify exclu- 
sive claims to merit in the belles lettrefe, in history, 
in poetry, in oratory ? As to history, Hume indeed 
is dead, and I am chiefly confined to living in*- 
Stances ; but Gibbon, notwithstanding his principles 
are to be reprobated, has great feme, whether I think 
he deserves it ot not, as an historian ; and what did 
Hume ot what did Gibbon derive from a residence 
in Oxford or Cambridge ? Robertson is celebrated 
all over Europe ; and yet Scotland has an exclusive 
claim to whatever honours he may reflect on the 
place of his education. Were the long traih d£ po*ts, 
male ahd female, dramatic, lyric, miscellaneous^ who 
have pleased the present age i^ith the elegance of 
their compositions, inspired on the banks of the Cam 
and the feis ?* As to oratory, f if the academics have 

* ■ "■ I -M ) . ■ . . t — ^-^ '-i-i ■ I I • *■ — i..... ■ II ..■>■ . r, . I ., i ■ ■ * 

* Wat poor Mr« T. Wuton (who was tke only distiBgiiisbed poet 
during half a eenturjr at Oxford) rewarded by the umrerslty as he 
ought to have been? Had he even a diploma? VnJt enim ful^o^ 
duo* Did Gray love Cambridge ? See his Letters, whelre he describes 
it in terms of contempt and detestation, 
t A te^ deiidble ai^ ii very honest trrit^ sayB cm thie sdljeet^ 
" In Cambridge and in Oxford, the art of speaking agreeably is so 
far from being taught, that it is hardly talked or thought of. These 
defects, naturally produce dry, unaffecting cdmpositions in the one ; 
6up6rficial taste aiid puerile elegance in die other j ungracious ^eech 
in both. Dr. Brown's Estimate, vol. ii. page 08 
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1^ thec^f, few sgre disposed to allow that whed thef 
oome iota the world t$ey display Uie example. 

Have the periodical criticiems, in which the na* 
tion at large is deeply interested, I mean the joumalt 
of literature^ those important publications whiph 
must have gr^eat influence on the principles and 
learning of the times ; have these been in the hands 
pf men who enjoy leisure, and a competency, in the 
sequestered shades of Oxford and Csunbridge ? Who 
9te they who sit on the critical tribunal, ai^ pro<- 
Bounce sentence On all which the press, even the 
imivensity press* produces ? Not doctors, mastens^ 
bachelors, heads of houses, and professors at Oxford 
and Gambridge> publicly maintained to promote 
science and all kinds pf literature; but, for the most 
part, dissenters, men littie known, yet men of in- 
dustry and virtue, men who have acquired their 
excellence, whatever it may be, uninstructed by the 
tuition, unbenefited by the foundations, and undig- 
nified by the graduation of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
icnen pretendedly despised, yet whose remarks are 
v^fA in the closet by the haughtiest academic^ Are 
any of tiie great literary works of this day, in any de-* 
pairtttient, .produced by the university ? A pamphlet 
in d^i>ee 4^ some ecclesiastical tenet, to defend the 
test or title sublctiption to articles, seems to be 
among the l^reat^st efforts of the resident academics ; 
magna? molis ppus^ and a step to a bishopric* Was 
Pr. JohnsQA^MJouraged by the university in writing 
his Dictionary of the English language ; a work that 
6ught to have proceeded from the university, by the 

alma mater of Ox&irdt Did he receive any assistance 

, . • - ' ' ■ ' ' • — ■ " *■■ " — ■■*■■■'* ■ ■'' ' .» * .. 

Tla» bite Lord Cb^Uham, Ms, Burke, and aU the most celebrated 
orators of our day, drank at other fouaUdus* 

The membm of ^e uniteraitieft do not Mm m the House of 
Commons, Where d^ they ^lUriuaft all others ? 
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from her ? He resided a little while, in poverty and 
neglect, at Pembroke College, He speaks most con- 
temptuously oThis tutor there ; he expresses, in his 
Tour, his low estimation of all academical honburd; 
Late in life, long after his Dictionary appeared, aiKl 
in consequence of the interposition of a few personal 
friends, Oxford gave him a diploma. But was not 
this favour then shown him, more owing, really, 
though not ostensibly, to his political pamphlets in 
defence of the American war, and to the influenoe of 
Lord North, the minister, than to his great merits as 
a lexicographer ? He says himself, that his Dictionary 
was written with little assistance of the learned, and 
without any patronage of the great; not in the soft 
obscurities of retirement, nor under the shelter of 
" academic bowers." Were the Biographia Britan- 
nica, and the Encyclopedia in the hands of Oxford 
and Cambridge literati, or of dissenters* shut out 
from academic bowers ? ; , . . 

Great and good men in every line are and have 
been among the sons of Oxford and Cambridge. 
But would they not have been, in all human pro- 
bability, great and good, if . educated elsewhere? 
Then why this fastus academicus, this local inso^ 
lence, this pomp of pretension, which spurns at the 
idea of reform; as if Oxford and Cambridge alone 
possessed all learning, all science, all philosophy, all 
divinity, all excellence.? Why this contempt of aU 
degrees, but those which, their graduates confer on 

* It is remarkable, that even the introduction to the fayourite logic,' 
much used by the tutots at Oxford, was written by a diss^ting divine, 
Dr. Watts, who would have been turned away with contempt, if he. 
had knocked at the door of the university, and asked admission. His 
little book was admitted by the force of its own merit, and he might 
saiy (with Ovid), to his book of Logic, 

Parve, nee invideo, sine me. Liber, ibis in nrbem 
Hei mihi quod domino non licet ire tuo. 
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eac^'otli^ty^ith.inutoal complaisance? Why ar^few 
or nqiie, hqwevpr^spber^and ]0atnq4, thougjit worthy 
of the bishops oi'))eing oiidajiijed, but those who are 
enroUed in a.college buttery-book, an^ are therefore 
supposed to. have a regular and. academical; educa^ 
tiqn ; though mapy of them hiave barely kept a few 
terms,. and during those terms have had little or np 
opportunity of theological instruction ? Such are the 
privileges which pxejudice or fahe policy allows to 
]iiatricula;te4 ignorance. Such perhaps ought to be 
the privileges of university.education;Jf education 
were the sole business of the university, and, if sh^ 
Gondjucted it faithfully, attejiding to improvement iu 
letters and morals, and disregarding ministerial 
patronage. ... 

As places of education only, I have considered the 
universities, unconnected with politics, unconnected 
with the temporal interest of civil or religious estab- 
lishments. I have not intended either to serve or 
injure any narrow party in church or state, any per- 
suasion or any sect; but purely to prosecute the 
purpose which my subject led me to, the momentous 
cause of education. I can neither adopt nor approve 
that academical policy, which seems at first sight to 
evidence a greater regard for a state system, than 
for education ; a greater regard for a church, than 
for Christianity ; a greater regard for its own dull 
dignity, and the conversation of its own idle forms, 
and useless privileges, than for the advantage of a 
whole people, for whose benefit alone an university 
can be supposed, on rational principles, to have been 
cmginally designed, and constantly supported by 
national and private munificence. 

As places of education, I repeat, independently of 
church or state policy, I have considered the uni- 
versities* I know the idea was liberali and the 
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design good. But I haire been rawattled with ^^ 
lumny. I predicted it. It comee not upon me 
unprepared to receive it I foresaw that many would 
mimpprelieikl^ mioe misrepresent^ what I have ad« 
vanced ; imd that the proud academic would expresti: 
for it disdain and contempt) either real or pretended* 
Affeoted disdain and contempt are indeed the com^ 
mon resources of impotent but haughty rf s^itm«ut ; 
and time and truth usually prevail over them. It is 
nothing new in the history of mankind^ that those 
who attempt to promote some gieat interest of the 
public, by an important change of ancient institu^ 
tions, should be repaid, through the stubborn preju- 
dices against innovators and innovations, wiUi ob- 
loquy, insult, and every species of injurious usage. 
I consider it as an honour to suffer in so good 
a cause. 
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A Letter to lord north on a reform op 

THE UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NORTH, CHANCELLOR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 



MY LORD, 

You have been so long accustomed to public 
letters from intruding correspondents, that the very 
superscription of them may have become loathsome. 
Much less sagacity than your Lordship possesses 
will suggest the policy of not giving tJiem conse^ 
quence by honouring them with notice. The rude 
language, the illiberal virulence, the impertinent folly, 
with which a prime minister of this country is usually 
addressed, too often justify him in not only neglect- 
ing, but in despising the officious remonstrance of 
the political adventurer. 

You are now happily emancipated from the splen- 
did but invidious slavery which exposes the best of 
men to the envenomed shafts of malevolence. You 
are at leisure to attend to the republic of letters, 
where you have a right to be still considered as 
prime minister. To that honourable distinction you 
are entitled as a supreme magistrate of a celebrated 
university. 

It is the Chancellor of Oxford whom I now ad- 
chresst on a subject intimately connected with the 
honour 9ttd prosperity of those institutions over 
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which he presides. The subject is far removed from 
the din of political strife, and the selfish violence of 
party rage, I venture, therefore; to indulge a hope, 
that it may not be entirely disregsurded, 

I am the more inclined to hope, as I am able to as- 
sure you, that, in this letter, and in all that I have 
said concerning the universities, I have no private 
favour to ask, no personal interest to promote. You 
win readily believe me, when you consider the free- 
dom of my remarks. You know well, my lord, 
from your long experience, that the style of expect- 
ants and solicitors for preferment is very different 
from mine. You must have observed, that caution, 
obsequiousness, and servile accommodation, are the 
distinguishing marks of those who aspire to courtly 
patronage. Their great study is to be discreetly 
guarded, lest a free sentiment or expression should 
give offence, by any possible construction, and de- 
stroy the effect of long attendance and frequent im- 
portunity. My strictures on the university have no 
selfish reserve, no temporising caution. Prudence, 
in the common aqceptation of the word, will deem 
my attempt a species of knight errantry; authority, 
in the hands of those who enjoy emolument in the 
present disarranged state of the university, shudder- 
ing at innovation,* will determine to withstand it 
with the whole weight of corrupt influence; pride 
will despisp, and nialice traduce, a reform, of which 
they have neither sentinaent to feel nor manliness to 
acknowledge the necessity.. 



* Yet what Lord Bacon says of innovation is certainly just : Quod 
si tempus decucsu solo, res in pejus ferat, prudentia vero et kidustria 
in melius restituere non contendat, quis tandem erit finis mail ? . . . . 
Qui yetefa superstitios^ nimis reverentur^ cedant in prse^entis ssBculi 
ludibrium. Bacok. lateriora rerum. 
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Against such formidable opposition, on whom 
shaU I oall for succour? On you, my lord. You* 
are elev;ated,at)o,ve sueh meanaaess, bolh by yourna-* 
tur^es^nd your situation. : To you then I look up for: 
that sanction, which I shjdl never receive from time- 
serving jexpectauts. On you I rely, against the shafts 
of some who are, ready to wouad: in> tjie dark those : 
whom they d^line to meet Uce to face, against the* 
misconstructions a^d misrepresentations of others: 
who are subtle eao^igh to distort and deform what- 
they cannot deny and refute.; Bbt while I seek the 
patronage^of the cause I have undertaken^ I seek no: 
other ipatronage. This is. not the; language of one 
who, though he pretends to promote a pnblic intereist 
means nothing.but his own. ; 

If you should trouble yourself to ask, why I in 
particular should solicitously recommend a reform 
of the universities, I will frankly avow the real' 
caus^. Incited by an ambition which your Lordship,* 
as a public character, will not, I hope, dieem very 
disgraceful, to do sometiiing useful in my day, I sat 
down to write on education ; a subject naturally ob- 
truding itself upon me from that professional employ- 
ment in which . I was early engaged. In pursuit of 
it, I was in course led to consider the universities. 
I had.resided in one,of them, and had been no care- 
less observer ofit. When! came to write on thfetn, 
I expressed my real sentiments without a fear of 
offending, and without a wish to flatter. Many de- 
fects, ^ many errors-, many laughable absurdities, I 
pointed out to public scorn and public condemna- 
tion, i I, acknowledge that I went: further than the 
timidity ; of worldly wisdom would approve, ' or the 
cotn^rfaisante of courtly accommodation tolerate. In 
msudy tilings, I doabt Jiot, though I do not know, 
that I hav^, bisen. mistaken. ^ lexpect not that you 
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should think with m^ on all my animftd versions; but 
an most of them, I firmly believe, there can be but 
one opinion* The public, I have reason to suppose, 
approve them ; and I have no cause to suspect that 
your Lordship, and the most respectable members 
of the univ^:9itie8, have condemned them. Even if 
from delicacy, or any other niotive, you should not 
chuse to promote the alterations I have suggested^ 
time will produce them spontaneously* Prejudices 
will die, and truth emerge, when the superineum* 
bent weight shall be at last remov^d< But why 
should not.the present age enjoy the advantc^e ? 

If your Lordship should further condescend to ask 
ndiy I do not move in my place, as a member of the 
academical senate, the reform X recommend, I must 
beg you to accept two reasons in answer: Fipst> I 
am fully {)ersuaded, that such a motion would be 
Unsuccessful ; and secondly, I am of opinion, that 
some of the alterations that I propose, are such, as 
the power of the convocation, unassisted by your 
Lordship's authority, or the intervention of |mrlia^ 
n^ent, cannot eflfect. 

But to proceed to the business of my letter. It 
is then plainly my humble request, that, as ChanceW 
lor of the university of Oxford, you will promote a 
revision of its statutes, customs, and exercises; and 
that you will submit the whole state of it to a par^ 
liamentary consideration. 

I fully rely on your wisdom for the choice crf'such 
regulations as will render your university really 
efficient in promoting the gr«it purposes for which it 
must: be intended; and in restoring that natural Ins- 
tre to it, which is deeply inornstated by the rust of 
time« I am sure you want no information on tfaa 
1;opic; but as I have entered so far upon it, a yarih 
YiAunteer, . you.will iiot wcouler al my temerity » 
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ccmtmuittg the pttr$uit# A apecificaction of t few im^ 
provemenU will add but Uttle to the 8um of my 
transgressions. 

I conceive, that it woidd redound to the reputa- 
tion and utility of the univeraity, 

L That the oathd required at matriculation, ad- 
mission to scholarships and fellowships, luid on many 
other occasions, should be diminished in number, and 
altered in fornl. la the present times many of them 
are confessedly not requisite: mAny must bevio«* 
htted; aiid as these give offence and uneasiness to 
tender consciences, they ought to be dispensed with^ 
or reformed immediately. 

2. That the residence of under*graduates, suppos* 
ing a reform to take place, should be required during 
at least eight months in Uie year. 
. 3* That sumptuary laws should be established and 
put in full force ; and the incurring of debt effectually 
prohibited, by discommoning all tradesmen who give 
qredit. 

4. That the keeping of horses and dogs, and the 
frequenting of stables, by under-graduates, should be 
prevented; not by dormant statutes only, but by 
inspectors appointed for that particular purpose* 

5. That noblcsMen and gentlemen commoners 
should not be entitled to such estemptions from aca<» 
demical dxercisecf, or salutary discipline, as tend to 
prevent or rets^d their improvement; that some 
mode of exercising them should be devised which 
may prevent their exposing themselves to public 
contempt by deficiency^ This respect is due to 
them, as they may hereafter be hereditary legisla- 
tors ; and also, because they will not enter at the 
university without it. As to such discipline as con- 
duces to the preservation of their healthy their cha«r 
racters, and their fortunes, the authority of the 
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university should be readered powerful. enough to 
enforce it with full eflFect, whatever loss or displea- 
sure might ensue. 

6. That the senior tutor in every college should 
be a proctor, invested with the same powers which 
proctors now have in the university at large, and re- 
maining in the office so long as he continue to be a 
tutor; and that a stipend be allowed him fromi the 
useless professorships, all of which should be abo- 
lished at the decease of the present professors. 

7. That the number of public tutors' in every 
college should be increased in proportion to the 
number of under-graduates ; and that, at the same 
time, the stipend which each pupil pays should be 
at least doubled. The stipends at present are too 
little. Though the tuition is of the first consequence, 
it is paid more inadequately than any thing else 
at Oxford. 

8. That the tutors, in return for their greater emo- 
lument, should superintend the tradesmen's bills, 
and transmit quarterly accounts to the parents or 
giiardians. 

9. That public examinations should be established 
in every college ; but that they should be conducted 
with such delicacy as not to hurt the feelings of the 
diffident and modest. ^ 

10. That the whole of the exercises performed in 
the public sdiools should be altered for sUch modes 
of displaying abilities and attainments as are better 
aecommmodated to the present state of learning and 
the views * of students in the present age. 

1 1 . That a great part of the public exercises should 
be in the English language. : ; 

12. That a public school for elocution should be 
established; that the best speakers should be ap- 
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pointed by the convocation to preside in it in rotation, 
and for a liberal salary. 

13. That a separate school for elocution should 
be devoted to the use of students in divinity, where 
they should read the Common Prayer and the best 
sermons in the language, in the presence of correctors 
approved by the convocation or the bench of bishops. 

14. That effectual, and not formal instruction in 
doctrinal theology should be afforded gratis to all 
who intend to take holy orders ; and that a degree iii 
divinity should be conferred oh them at the standing 
now required for the degree of master of arts. 

15. That the examination for the first degree, of 
those who intend to take orders, should be in biblical 
learning, as well'as in arts and sciences. 

16J That the Bodleian and Radclivian libraries 
should be open to all members of the university 
without distinction : due care being taken to secure 
a quiet deportment in them, by the constant attend- 
ance of officers invested with ;^high authority, and 
amply paid by the university ; that common books, 
under the restriction of depositing their value in the 
librarian's hands, should be lent with due regulations, 
during the winter season, for the use of students in 
their oWn rooms. Viery scarce books and all manu- 
scripts might be locked up, and allowed to be in- 
spected only on application to the librarians. 

17. That a professor of modern languages should 
be appointed, and employ one foreign assistant at 
least, in each language, to teach such pupils as 
should be recommended by the senior tutoir in each 
college, the language of his country : that every class 
should raise a sum for their payment, in such pro- 
portions as to render the expense inconsiderable to 
individuals : that the professor should superintend 

VOL. IV. T \ 
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all their prooeediogB, imd engage or dtsoiisfe H^sbl 
according to their merits, and at fab difcretkm^ 

18. Tliat all the public (nrofetsoff , but especially 
the kmg% who are paid by the public, fihovld read 
lectures three times a week in every term : and that 
when superannuated, or disinclined to read, they 
should resign on a pension, or ^poipt a substitute* 
approred by the university, who should suceeed 
them at their decease, if no iralid objeetioti siuwdi 
appetr. 

19« That all useless and antiquated forms wh^tr 
ever, lyhich savour of monkery, popery, shivery, aad 
Gothieism, should be utterly abolished. 

20. That ifit diminution <tf income idiould^t^ee 
to any individual, in eonsequence of these altera- 
tknas, a full compensation i^iould be made him at 
the public ejcpense, durii^ his li&, or resideeee m 
the university* 

^d now^ my Lord, I must beg yov pardon for 
this tedious detaiL I could add many useful hintsv 
but am afraid J have aJiready trespai^sed too ismdk 
on your patience. Your own wisdom wiU intuitively 
suggest to you more and better improveiments th^n 
I have specified* The faults anddefects of the m^ 
versity are so gross, as not to require any gieat 
ss^acity, either to discover, ef amend asMl su^ly 
them. Nothingiswaiitingtoiefoimit,b«ltdiie«roest 
desire in those who possess the pow^. 

To introduce the leform appears to ine to be yonur 
peculiar provmce; and I will take the liberty to ob^ 
serve, th»t more real and p^manent advantage to the 
state; more subst^itial honour to yours€^ w4U re- 
dound to you fpom your restoration of yowr iiQiv<Qr- 
sity to its proper imd natural p^:fectio&, tl^ya from 
all the laborious exertions of your long political 
careen Posterity will forget the misfortunes of the 
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mini^^ter, while it pr^^fi^ by your fi?jftdoiQ m sa mst 
4^9mA ^aii^^Uof ; aod yo« ^\ becotM t greal^r 
b^i^we£a.9<>or to tb^ umTerAiity^ las the reformer 6( it, 
tbm^ my of those kings wd ivorthies who mi« aat- 
fliii^y bepi^sod in the fjdsomt langutg» d the 
iCrewia^i loraitioii, 

][ 4p »ot estim$te th^ ifldportaaee of tilie imiFevsity 
tQo highly^ when { affirm that the welfa^ of the 
mtl^fi gr^tly depeodA oa its being rightly eon^ 
djueted. PoUtkal as well as pri«rat^ virtua vwst be 
m&\m)C0ii mDsl; Maaeptjally by thie state of it gneat 
establishment for the national edueation. The ttoit- 
yersities send one ipdividusJ^ M ^9?tp who has great 
weight in forming, by his precepts and example, 
the manners and principles of the people at large, 
into every parish throtighout the kingdom. Add to 
the ioAiamee of the cteri^al profession, that of the 
professors of law ^iid physic, and that of gentlemen 
of Independent fortune ; almost all of whom spend 
some of their most susceptible years in one of the 
universities. You are not to be informed that " a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole mass." 

Consider, my lord, that the nobles of the land, 
on whose conduct so much of the public happiness 
must depend, will be sent to seek wisdom and virtue 
at our universities, when reformed, instead of tra- 
velling at an early age, and acquiring, in the place 
of learning, science and philosophy, the mere var- 
nish of external grace, to gloss over a most con- 
temptible ignorance of every thing truly great and 
truly honourable. 

But I forbear suggesting those advantages of an 
academical reform, which your own enlightened 
mind will point out to you in abundance. Pardon 
me for what I have already thus freely advanced ; 
and if I have been too zealous, too sanguine, too 

T2 
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unreserved, in any of my expressions, candidly im- 
pute my error to tlie ardour of a mind earnest in 
wishing to enforce the idea of a great object, which 
it has adopted on fall conviction of its necessity and 
importance. That I have probably been in some 
things mistaken, I have already said; but that I 
have wilfaUy misrepresented any thing, or been ac- 
tuated by unworthy motives of any kind, I confi- 
dently deny. Hoping, therefore, for the shelter of 
your protection, in an enterprise thus exposed to 
the oUoquy of pride and prejudice, I have the ho- 
nour to subscribe myself, ... 

With great respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 

Most humble Servant, 

VicEsiMUS Knox* 
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REMARKS ON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



O^ a feir estimate of the utility resulting from 
our antient grammar schools^ they will probably 
appear to be the primary sources of that intellec- 
tual light which, in a very remarkable degree, has 
illuminated, not only the more elevated, but the mid- 
dle and subordinate classes of our distinguished 
country. To the ancient grammar schools, founded 
in msmy of our provincial towns, and in most of 
our great cities, we are indebted for the diffusion of 
that attractive species of literature which leads the 
young mind, by its peculiar charms, to the love of 
a studious life, and consequently conduces, in pro- 
portion to the genius and opportunities of the 
scholar, to high improvements in every part of use- 
ful science and ornamental erudition. The pleasant- 
ness of the path, on first entrance on the journey, 
strewed as it is with the floweis of poetry, has 
allured the student to proceed in his course^ who 
mi^t have been deterred, on the very threshold, if 
he had seen nothing but the roughness of the road 
and the difficulty of the ascent to 4iny very distin- 
guished eminence. Many of the aspirants, it is true, 
never reach the summit ; but still they rise above 
the plain, and attain to a very desirable mediocrity ; 
a mediocrity in itself rei^ctable, and to the public, 
from its abundance^ most beneficial. To this eiurly 
Xel^^ of intellectual pleasure^ and this generous 
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emulation in pursuit of moral and mental excellence, 
which pervade the middle rank of life, in conse- 
quence of an easy and free access to the best and 
most pleasing mode of education, we may confi- 
dently attribute much of that brilliancy which em- 
blazons our national character. 

The uniform and general studies of a rising gene- 
ration, operating, from century to century, must 
have a powerful effect on the minds and manners of 
a whole people. I arrogate not too much to gram- 
mar schools, when I venture to conjecture, that.such 
is their discipline, and such the kind of learning 
which they communicate, that we may ascribe to 
them, in great measure, that prevalent correctness 
of moral and religious principle, that manliness of 
mind, that delicate sense of honour, that. love, of 
liberty, that spirit of benevolence, which are ackno^Y- 
ledged even by neighbouring nations, who enviy 
while they eulogise, to diffuse over this favoured 
island an unrivalled lustre. That our national cha- 
racter excels that of our neighbours, is allowed, on 
comparison, by travellers the most enlightened and 
impartial. Of this proud pre-eminence there mu^t 
be some cause singularly powerful. And surely a 
superior mode of education, attainable by. all, and 
adopted by most, who, from circumstances, are able 
to avail themselves of it, seems perfectly adequate, 
in ^ the course of . centuries, to the production of ap 
effect, like this, no less general than illustrious. > 

In the venerable foundations consecrated to polite 
learning by the wisdom and well-placed munificence 
of our pious forefathers, ,a great majority \of . the 
people, (above a state of absolute penury,) that Js, 
the mass in middle life, may claim as their birthright 
a classical education. Without personal influa^ce;; 
or the solicitation of patronage, they may enjoy- thq 
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privilege of receiving instruction gratuitously; §uch 
instruction as tends to strengthen, enlarge, and refine 
their intellectual faculties. They possess the means 
of acquiring, by the best discipline, at an age when 
all that is acquired is usually retained, a habit, of 
reading, a taste for contemplation, a judgment and 
love' of fine composition, an introduction to science, 
and (which is perhaps the most important of all) an 
experienced conviction, in early youth, that a great 
enjoyment of life is attainable in the retirement of a 
library, and that intellectual pleasure mates an am- 
ple compensation for the self-denials of virtue. 
Lessons of this tendency, given to the rising genera- 
tion of a whole people, during succeeding ages, must 
have a wonderful effect in causing and maintaining 
a moral and intellectual priority. Mind, utterly 
neglected in many parts of the world, is here culti- 
vated at the vernal season, in nurseries admirably 
adapted to promote its growth; nurseries, whose 
gates are open to all, in every well-inhabited district 
throughout this kingdom : and without a cultivated 
mind, what is man but {animal bipes et implume) a. 
two-legged and unfeathered animal ? A, superficial 
observation is sufficient to discover how. human 
nature degenerates, where mind, at an early age, is 
left in a state of native sterility. No wonder, that in 
a country, where the opportunities for thus cultivating 
mind are freely and abundantly afforded, at the most 
susceptible lige, the human race should be advanced 
to a superiority. The studies of the grammar school 
are precisely those on which Cicero bestowed that 
fine encomium which, from its excellence, has be- 
come trite ; but as it is apposite, I repeat it. " These 
are the studies," says he, " which supply food for 
thfe growing faculties in youth ; furnish a delightful 
amusement in age ; add a grace to the enjoyments 
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of pfoip^ty ; afford k wmoiBiofy nStsigt ifMft ih^ 
iiU of adreraity ; are ^ coo&tant source of plewMre 
at home^ and^ at the i&im& tiilie^ are no 6mbMm- 
mmt abroad; supply topica to muses upon in 0^ 
wakeful hour of nudnig^t; accompiydy w m on^ 
mral excmrskms; and travel with tts in orur toura to 
etery fioreigii country." Wdl known as » this psa^ 
sage, and in the memory of every school^boy of Hsr 
grammar school^ I hare introduced it for the sake of 
others^ who seem exclusiyeiy to prefer a mercantile 
or mechanical plan of instruction ; that they may see 
and duly appreciate the excellent and extensire 
effects of that classical mode^ whidi fotmed qdb of 
the most accomplished men of ancient Rome, and 
has produced the most shining characters in modem 
Europe. 

Though the grammar schools may appear at first 
sight, and in the first instance, to be calculated 
chiefly, if not only, for the middle ranks ; yet have 
they not been exclusively confined to any order. 
The liberal founders opened their gates, as they 
opened their hearts and hands, wide enough to ad- 
mit high and low, rich and poor ; and certainly at 
five or six of the greatest grammar schools in the 
kingdom^ the high and rich, knowing the iralue of a 
solid, combined with an onuunental, education, con* 
stitute the most numerous partakers of the pious 
founders' bounty. I mean not the pecuniary advan- 
tages* They may be very properly limited to thoae 
to whom narrow circumstances at home might render 
it difficult to emerge ; but the benefits of liberal in^ 
structicm are indiscriminately afforded to rich and 
|ioor, to all indeed who apply fi)r them, and who 
have inclination or ability to partake and avail them*^ 
^iVes of the privilege* 

When we rdad the bioglaphy of our constry, W9 
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find ihfit w&ny noUw ei Uie hady i^t^nAm, pre^ 
]fiie«s^ ps&ge^^ btre owed theit eletatioil from ibm 
kittxibleitt ec^fiditioii, to gimRmsa Mhoob m iht ticl- 
nity of Htm birth-ptaee^ to wliieh tliey were sent 
perbaps from mere motives of economy ; butwhieli 
taught them to contonpdate with understandmg and 
taistey the finest sioimmeiitis of classie antiquity, astd 
(rustle as they Were in their origin) to emfuhrte ^ last 
the politest ages, those of Pericles and Augustus ; 
and to rie with them in selklity of thought, in ei^nt 
of knowledge, in correciness of style, in manly ek^ 
quence, in sound philosophy^ in generodty of senti- 
tnenti in all the attainments of elegant arts and 
reeondite science, to which the study of the bunmni- 
ties> by its liberalizing influence, is directly and 
powCTfttlly conducive. Among the lower classes, 
and even the loWest, in instances without number, 
the grammar schools have elicited genius, likely to 
be lost in obscurity, or chilled to torpidity^ in the 
cold atmosphere of extreme indigence. Fortunate 
direumstahces, concurring with merit, have raised 
many a poor lad from his humble seat in the village 
sehod, (where without money and without friends^ 
he acquire the elements of the highest m^ital ac^ 
oomplishments,) to the seat of episcopal^ judicial, 
eaid i^natorial ^gnity^ But here let me assure him, 
that the solid internal worth acquired in a literary 
life^ that worth which renders a man respeetable to 
himself and all around him, though he should he liUIe 
favoured by the smiles of fc^une, is itself an eleva- 
%wh, the want of which camnot be supplied by a 
coronet or a mitre« Such is the lesson learned in a 
€»>nverse with the moral philosophers of clasmcal aur 
tiquity. The scholar whose mind is purified^ as 
w'ctt ks entigbtemed^ by an ^urly and faithful appli- 
cation to wisdom like thii!^ has a treasure within 
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him> which, like that of religion and a gdod con* 
science, the world can neither give nor talce away. 
But I should indeed scorn to recommend ia public 
school, from the vulgar motive of making profitable 
connexions; a mean and servile motive, utterly 
unworthy the dignity of a mind once raised to the 
perception of all intellectual beauty, and placing its 
happiness on things beyond die reach, or even con- 
ception; of a time-serving and selfish patronage. 

It is observable that the more ignorant men are, 
the meaner and more attached are they to temporal 
goods; and, for the most part, the more capable of 
acquiring them ; because they refer all their sordid 
cares and venal labours solely to the acquisition. 
Intellectual and invisible goods seem to them chime- 
rical, the mere day dreams of a romantic imagina- 
tion. They deride and despise them, accounting 
those only substantial which are tangible- 
Even classical learning may be debased and be- 
come, contemptible by servility. But, in itself, it is 
highly favourable to manliness of spirit and a: modest, 
yet noble independence. Ignorance is prone, firom 
conscious weakness, to stox)p too low to power 
usurped. Slavery, popery, and the sloth of illiterate 
superstition might have overrun' this country, as it 
has others in. our neighbourhood, if the popular edu- 
cation had not been such as to inspire a generous 
self-dependence, and a love of liberty. The refonria- 
tion of our religion, the ardent and general thirst for 
knowledge, exclusive of lucre, and even the match- 
less industry in arts, manuiBajctures, and conimerce, 
.which distinguish Britons, ate all ascribable to a 
manly spirit fostered, if not excited, Tjy the p^uliar 
efficacy of Greek and Roman examples, held tip to 
us fi)r imitation, at ©ur antiait grafnmiar schools. 
They/inspired the youn^f minds of the middle lanks. 
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all over th6 country, with energy ; while they afford-^ 
ed them the means of inforination on ^11 subjects ; 
and formed them, as men/ and as members of the 
community, on the models, not of Goths and Vandals, 
not of monks and friars, but citizens of Athens, 
Lacedeemon, and Rome. Let it l)e remembered that 
colleges were once a kind of free schools, admitting 
boys of twelve or fourteen years old, and training 
them in the classics, exactly in the manner of the 
old grammar schools in the country towns. Milton 
entered early at Christ*s college, and, it its: supposed; 
underwent the discipline of the rod, as a school boy; 
while resident at Cambridge.. Many others, like 
him, were admitted members of a cdlege at an age 
quite puerile. I comprehend therefore the colleges, 
at the pwiods I allude to, among the grammar 
schools; and I venture to say, that all of them toge- 
ther have been the nurseries of the divines, philo- 
sophers, lawyers, heroes, patriots, philanthropists, 
and good men of all descriptions, that have made 
posterity mindful of them by, becoming its bene- 
factors, and thus obtained, a permaaent plape in the 
temple of fame. . , 

They have also, raised multitudes of well informed 
and virtuous men, who, though they may not have 
advanced above a mediocrity of excellence, though 
they mad§ no pretensions to illustrious and pre- 
eminent merit, h^aveyet acted thieir parts in life with 
credit and comfort, and been useful and respectable ; 
and, if not stars of the first magnitude, or singly 
luminous and dazzlmg, have diffused a wide expanse 
of mild radjiance like the galaxy. Their combined 
lig^t has thrown a lustre on the. horizon, perhaps 
greiBtter than would stream, from any single luminary, 
however briUiant its original splendour. 
, It is not,- therefore, without deep concern » that I 
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(Amf^e a meaBnre proposed to tl)« Ug^ditnre vrhidi 
hu ft ^mct teodmcy to Asgmde graaaar sciiools ; 
nd, if not abeolutelf to aktoUsfa tbem m dUminisii 
their namber, yet to alter and detmorato thair 
QoastitotioQ. 

The p<omot»s of this most important laAMaAioa 
way faa actuated by beae¥oiantaBd patriotie mottres ; 
bat { cannot hsip tfainking dieir opiniaitf ftmaded oo 
a new both kasty and suparficial. Tbey faanrje, pw- 
hapa, been led to adopt tLfi ideas of the ^fBicn\9$m^ 
priiticMM; ideas not fdvays oraapatible wiA 4be 
teadefMt kananity or soimdast mnsimnz and » 
aonseqaeaae af the eeonooe^, whieb tbe aakulatbif 
system aneonjagies, they eadaagriNur to sttrart to 
Qtber ebannels tiie &nds beqaaadiad by feand^M fof 
the support ^fgraoMBEiar schools. Th^ attpmpt to 
bkiid, by a most imiMU;ural amalgaaaatioa, iiadar the 
same roof^ the same statutes, and tbe same masters^ 
the edaeation of a elerk ia a GOHuting-^ise, &r aai 
appmntiee behind the ^eoaittter, with that wbieb was 
dMigned to liberalize the mind, Ibim it to taste mA 
elegmiee, ^$A 4|aai% it for the mvost nse&l pnofes^ 
sions and most honourable stations in «aei3(y« Let 
as kx^ at the proposed new iasr. Sy a cHuase in 
the bill entitled, ^a Biii for ImproTii^ the Admiakr 
tnMien of Ekidowments jooaaacted wkh EAmmiimt^ 
and for the better fulfilling the Iptestiow 0f the 
Foimdeta thereof,^ it is 4eehared and enacted, that 
the person or persons iutviag <hie power ^ appomtr 
iag the amster 4rf«i^ sc^odi founded or ^eatowad for 
Ihe toaehiag of frammar, and who sbafi hM«e ap^ 
p^ted sueh master, may, ifhex>rthay thbdc fit, 
m^ke a bargain y^ith die said mast^,or they cip 
Sfcae togetiier, by foroe of a^hidi hesfaaU bind bimr 
self to teach eilher by hinMcif, ^r an utakmr, orasaistr 
ant i!iad»& writing, a«d aoeopats, to mgk peraMis, 
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ao4 m jmchterms^ ^ shall be agra^ii upoj^ besidet 
t^chinjggraiiwwar^ awprdipg to Urn ittstryxytiom ««4 
dju-^ctipAs ^f th^ foAiiwie^, grajitor, devisor, w t^^tor. 

By tte n^jjct ^lausp, " That it shall .w4 nmy be 
kwful for tjie p^&piji of persoas iavis^ tbe jaipj^omU 
ment of the waster x)f ^ueh gmxnm^ school as afor^ 
^id, as often as the pli^oe of ^ch master shaU be 
yacaijyt, frc^ aj;i4 softer tb^ passing of thi;s |ict, to 
orxi^ ai)d reqjiire th^^ tb^ {>«i;spA to be appointed 
shaJJjT without my &rtb#r «oasul^x^tioi^ teach by 
himieiS^ or bjrmi wher^ or awistantf r«admg, wjitiog, 
aisdaocojwts, t^ i^iK^h pfmm^ fm woh t^ims a3 th« 
s^ person 4BP appoiotiog 1^ to 1^ master ahaH 
think Ht to presa?b9, be^d«» tm^mg fftmmt^, 
aacordh^ to tbe jj;iteoti<ms a;pd dir^ptio^s of the 
tbiwder, grsifttor, devisor, or testator^ A^d iu x^ai^ 
suoh roasti^;^ ;3f ter hemg ao appomtecl^ jsball iu>t ap 
t^^eh retding^ anting, aod aooom4^ w the maiujier 
sp prescribed, then he shall be reiiK)ved fro» hh 
plaee by aa order of the l^rd High Chancellor, 
Mast^ of the Eo% or Vice Chaacellort for which 
the person or persc»ijft ^resai4 hscvii^ ^ power of 
appomtie^ si;ieh jsif^r^ i^ ajcid are herebf authori;^ 
aflid eDjpoweJced to aj^lj/' 

How > tbii^ w^ m:9f «m^« {^094 ihe quest^oii k 
sKog^e^ted by the vi^ry able i»»ster ^ Shrewsbury 
school,) a I^U jQcv the better inlGlMvg tbe mteutMmu 
of the ^ui94(spr, when the elapse provides tbul; the 
muster 9MI teafih Eoiglish, reading, a^ account, 
beside(5 grammar, aocordioig i^ the mimii^j^ ^ tb# 
founder.; aiui these very words lackmowj^d^ th»t 
the loTU)^ did j^iot wte^ that £!»#sb« w^Ukig^mA 
aopoy^t^ «h9uh^ be taijght m im achofJ^, bnt thstt he 
i^unded jA for purposes totally difksomt 1 Those 
purposes wi^e iniproyei]9ieiit lA the leanaed Im^ 
gttajgfes^ v^t^ h$,Y»bem jii^lj*9B«d the Jeey? of 
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knowledge. Those purposes were to qualify for the 
professions in divinity, law, physic, and many of the 
subordinate employments in life, which yet, re- 
quiring learning and an improved understanding, 
partake of that noble liberality which is the intended 
and legitimate result of a liberal education. 

This abasement of grammar schools must, in a 
great measure, exclude the middle ranks, for whom 
they were principally designed, though not exclu- 
sively, ^he honest and laudable pride of human 
nature would prevent even the middle ranks from 
sending their sons to a seminary, where they must, 
for years, associate with boys evidently and greatly 
their inferiors, not only in rank, but in manners, and 
often in morals ; not having in general the advantage 
of example and instruction at home. But as this is 
a tender topic, and as all foundations of this kind are, 
certainly eleemosynary, I cannot but feel a soli- 
citude not to be misunderstood or misrepresented. 
Let nothing then be said or conceived on the subject 
of foundation schools, that in the smallest degree 
militates against the charitable intentions of the 
founder. But let us ever remember that charity or 
rather bounty, without discretion, like valour, is of 
little use, and often defeats its own purpose. • 

The clergy have always been the most zealous and 
active advocates of charity schools. But charity 
schools ill their sermons are kept distinct from 
grammar schools; and, in my opinion, ought, for the 
benefit of society, and the very purposes of charity, 
to be retained in their distinct state. Charity is due, 
let us recollect, to the middle ranks, and indeed to all 
ranks of wretched mortals, as well as to those who 
are confessedly p6or and needy, arid the immediate 
or distressed objects of eleemosynary bounty. 

In the name of all that is christian and humane, 
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just and reasonable, let the poor be educated ; but 
let them be educated as they now are, at places, and 
according to institutions, appropriated to their pecu- 
liar exigencies and condition. Let the instruction 
afforded them be in things evidently most conducive 
to their substantial and permanent welfare. Read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering, exclusively of all high 
learning, as they themselves call it, and all orna- 
mental accomplishments, most certainly constitute 
for them a most valuable, I may say, for all their 
purposes, a complete education. It is complete; 
for if they gain this education in a competent de- 
gree, they gain a great deal, and they want no more. 
More would be not only superfluous, but detrimental. 
A wild and romantic aspiration at pre-eminence in 
letters, unattainable in a life of labour, through want 
of time and want of pecuniary supplies to prosecute 
inquiries beyond the school, would but aggravate 
the unavoidable evils of poverty, by rendering the 
sense of them more acute. Discreet charity will not 
furnish the poor with the means of increasing their 
discontent, which is their chief misery ; for healthy 
poverty is, in truth, capable of much real happiness, 
and health is best secured by labour and temperance. 
A taste for refinement will render many of the ob- 
jects with which they must be conversant, intolerably 
offensive ; and this, while it adds soreness to their 
impatience, increases their poverty, by render- 
ing their necessary employment irksome. And is 
this charity ? Let us not be the dupes of plausible 
and hypocritical pretensions, or mistaken philan- 
thropy ; but remember that to do good, we must be 
guided by sober sense and the dictates of experi- 
ence. It is the decree of Providence, and the very 
existence of a community requires, that some among 
Ais shall be " hewers of wood and drawers of water." 

VOL. IV. u 
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For such employment the polUh of liberal education 
will be a disqualification. The axe requires not the 
point of the laticet, nor the edge of the razor. The 
tool must be fitted to the work ; and some imple- 
ments of indispensable necessity, and of wonderful 
execution, owe all their power and utility to the ob- 
tuseness of their form, and even to their clumsy pon* 
derosity^ Paint them, gild them, carve themt polish 
them, sharpen them, and they become mere baubles 
and useless lumber. 

Every rational creature, indeed, should use all 
attainable means of improving his reason, that noblest 
gift of God, and ornament of human nature. But 
he has bodily wants, as well as intellectual ; and the 
same God, who gave him reason, has given him mus- 
cular strength and activity, to supply, from. day to 
day, what is necessary to his continuance in exists 
ence. The culture of his reason must not preclude 
his attention to the preservation of his life, and the 
lives of those also whom he has been instrumental 
in bringing into a world of suffering, sorrow, and 
continual dependence. 

Christianity, it is true^ has exalted men in the 
scale of beings^ and the poor man has a title to all 
its benefits ; but he must have read that the very 
founders of his religion submitted to manual labour. 
Heathenism^ indeed, justified slavery ; but no man 
under the Evangelical dispensation is to be treated 
as a machine, or a beast of burden. He need not 
be a philosopher, or a professor of theology, but he 
ought to be acquainted with the essential doctrines 
of his religion^ the rule of life, and the source of 
solace. He ought to be made sensible, that there is 
an attainable good in this life, superior to animal gra- 
tification; that there are pleasures more refined^ 
esialted, and durable than those of the senses^ and 
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that a life of faith and obedience aflTords hope of a 
happy immortality. Of this every poor man in the 
nation should be made sensible, and for this purpose 
the humble schools prepared for him are sufficient; 
for, I believe, they never neglect reading the Scrip- 
tures, catechetical instruction, and daily supplication. 
But let it not be imagined, for one moment, that 
the poor are more concerned in religious instruction 
than the rich. At the altar of Him, who has no re-^ 
spect to persons, the high and low, rich and poor, 
meet together in perfect equality. But it must be 
remembered, that the rich, and those, who, if not 
rich, yet enjoy a competency, have parts to act in 
society which the poor are neither required nor able 
to perform. To qualify them for these parts, the 
rich have usually the means of a more comprehen- 
sive education; that sort of education whi6h ia 
termed liberal, and which is afforded at the grammar 
school. But the poor may, if they can continue 
long enough there, receive the same benefit. And 
if it happens that a poor boy has talents ftpd dili- 
gence, and friends to enable him to proceed to a 
great length uninterrupted in his studies, he may 
have all the benefit which the rich can receive. He 
has ir^deed a right to all the classical instru<^tion the 
grammar school can afford. It is hjis inheritance, 
and it is not unfrequent to see boys of this de^crip^ 
tioa avail themselves greatly of this inheritance^ and 
in consequence of their virtues and abilities, me in 
the world to high eminence. The greater pf^t of . 
poor boys, however, are called away before they can 
have had time to make any singular proficiency, sijch 
as may exalt their condition. They are called away 
to assist their parents in procuring a livelihood ; or 
to engage in trades for their own future maintenance,. 
Still they amy have acquired something firoea iiifi 

V ^ 
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Latin school which will give them a superiority over 
competitors of their own rank, if it be barely a 
slight acquaintance with grammar and orthography. 
But who knows what may be their lot in the vicissi- 
tudes of life? and if they are destined to ascend, 
they are qualified for their elevation- 

But in general it may be asserted, that all maybe 
done which can be done for the majority of the poor, 
in the article of education, without interfering with 
the old established plan of the grammar schools; 
without destroying the distinction, which is very 
great, between them and the parochial charity 
schools, or the common day schools, which modestly 
profess to teach nothing more than the arts of read- 
ing, writing and ciphering. The poor may be reli- 
giously, morally, and most usefully educated without 
at all trenching upon those high or ornamental at- 
tainments which add a grace to polished society, 
which qualify for professions, for state employments, 
and form the gentleman and the scholar. They may 
enjoy all the benefits which prudence, . common 
sense, and their station in society admit of, all that 
a regard to their own happiness dlows, without de- 
grading or diminishing the old system of classical 
foundations, which, in the very nature of things, 
must be particularly desirable and suitable to those 
who can live, and be extremely useful to the com- 
munity, without the necessity of manual labour. 

Let nothing then here advanced be understood as 
designed to militate, in the slightest degree, against 
charity schools, or schools appropriated to reading, 
vmting, and ciphering, whether parochial, national, 
or private. May such schools increase and multiply, 
and be supplied wherever deficient. May they still 
be encouraged by christian benefactors. And indeed 
it is satisfactory to observe, that in addition to the 
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parochial and national schools scattered all over the 
kingdom, there are petty schools, and humble semi- 
naries for children in many a cottage, in almost € very 
village and hamlet, and almost every street or lane 
of the towns throughout the extended empire. Stat- 
istical writers may hardly vouchsafe to dignify some 
of these homely tenements with the name of schools ; 
but whatever name they bear, they communicate 
very widely the power of reading, and often of writ- 
ing and casting accounts. The bible, the prayer 
book, and the catechism, form their library. There 
is usually an aged matron in every part of the rural 
parish, who has seen better days, and who brings 
the little learning she acquired in those better days, 
to the thatched lodging of her decrepidage, and dis- 
tributes it to the children around her, for the poor 
pittance of a weekly mite. Some lame, disabled, 
or superannuated man, often the parish clerk himself; 
some widow, confined to her home by an infent 
family; some female orphan, unfit for hard labour, 
admits the infant circle, for a morsel of bread, to sit 
round the embers on her hearth; while, with exem- 
plary care and assiduity, she teaches them to spell 
and read, never, on any account, omitting the scrip- 
tures, the manual of devotion, and the catechism: 
All these humble instructors earn their scanty liveli- 
hood by keeping these petty schools, and is it cha- 
rity to deprive so many thousands as there are of 
them, and each an object of charity, or rather of re- 
ward, of their honest an4 useful means of supporting 
life ? Shall all these be thrown out of their employ- 
ment and sent as useless paupers to the parish poor- 
house, because the new act of parUament opens the 
grammar school for the reception of their scholars. 
It is an injury both to the cottage teachers, and to 
the gran^may school, which it not only degrades, but 
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robs in this instance, by diverting the funds to pur- 
poses never thought of by the pious founder. Nay, 
in many cases the founder has virtually forbidden it 
by requiring, in his statutes, that no boy shall be ad*- 
mitted into his school who cannot read, not English 
only, but Latin, and who cannot write legibly. The 
intention of a founder, in preserving grammar studies 
undegraded, ought to be held sacred, more especially 
where the most important interests of those whom 
he designed to serve are deeply concerned in a literal 
compliance with it. 

Wills, charters, and acts of parliament, have com- 
bined to give the natives and inhabitants of certain 
districts, their heirs, and successors, for ever, the 
privilege of being educated without expense, in the 
highest accomplishments of the human mind, (for 
such certainly are the accomplishments which the 
study of the humanities afford or lead to;) and this 
right has for centuries devolved from father to son, 
as one of the freehold and unalienable advantages 
attached to their place of nativity or habitation. 
There is great injustice in debasing the value of this 
inheritance. And, after all, the reduction of grammar 
schoote to schools for spelling, reading, and writing, 
is, to render them in fact mere charity schools ; for 
when the grammar schools are so degraded, by mak* 
ing half thfeir business to consist in teaching spelling, 
reading, and v«rriting, Latin and Greek will be in 
little request. They will be, as in some academies, 
merely nominal studies, adapted to adorn an ad- 
vertisement, and answer the purposes of didactic 
quaeckery; for the majority of parents and scholars 
will decline the Latin and Greek part of the system, 
and the proposed change, Ivhich seems to favour the 
poor, is in fact no favour at all; for it is but the Sup- 
ply of a superfluity. «choob for ^he poor, and 
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schools for spelling, reading, writing, and ciphering, 
abotind, even so much as to hurt each other's pros- 
perity, hy the multitude! and competition. The 
more decent orders of society will be driven out of 
their own grammar schools, by pride and indigna- 
tion at the idea of confounding them with parish es- 
tablishments, and by a proper dislike to low and 
vulgar association for their progeny. And who will 
be benefited ? Not the children of the poor, who 
have already places and opportunites, free of cost, 
for the attainment of all the learning which is likely 
to serve thena, or of which, through want of time,* 
they are alone capable. No injury is done to poor 
families by preserving the grammar schools in the 
state intended by the founders ; on the contrary, it 
is a g^eat advantage to them ; as it preserves a per- 
petual opportunity of giving their children, under 
more favourable contingencies, a chance to rise in 
life. It would not be surprising, if the poor, made 
duly sensible of the advantage of the grammigir 
schools in their pure untiiixed state, were to petition 
parliament against the very innovation which is pro- 
posed under the colour of more extensive beneficence 
to them than that of the pious founders. If the 
middle and higher tanks were to combine With them 
in siich a petition, they also would consult their in- 
terest in a matter most important to their families 
and the successors to their property. They may not 
now want the l^eneftts gratuitously afforded, but are 
still greatly interested in preserving them in their 
original state. Families oft^i Ml to decay; and 
then^ when house and land are gone and spent, there 
is a cheap education for them of the highest excel- 
lence. There is often also an exhibition or fellow- 
ship attached to the school, that may help to restore 
the family, or may place it in the road that leads to 
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fame and fortune. Gentlemen of moderate property, 
with large families, are enabled by the free school 
to give all their sons an education as good as 
their own, and the means of maintaining their pater* 
nal place in society. The boys may be qualified at 
the classical school (but not at the spelling, reading, 
writing, and ciphering school) for the magistracy or 
the senate; they may be rendered by gratuitous edu- 
cation at the grammar school (which is a most im- 
portant advantage) fit company for the most en- 
lightened and polished circles, and sit down, unre- 
comtnended by riches, among princes and nobles 
with a manly, though modest confidence. 

With the utmost respect for the defenders of our 
country, I venture to make a remark of the lamentable 
deficiency of education among many in the army and 
navy. I do not say, " let the laurel yield to the 
gown ;" but I do say, that as many enter these pro- 
fessions, especially the navy, at the. age of thirteen 
or fourteen, they are removed from the grammar 
school before they have acquired even orthography, 
or at least any useful knowledge of grammar. They 
who wield the sword like Caesar, lose their glory 
(unlike Caesar in this instance) when they hold the 
pen. The dispatches from victorious heroes, I have 
been informed, are often illiterate ; and, in company 
to which their exploits have raised them must they 
not sink in esteem, when they are found inferior to 
the menial at their backs, in correctness or propriety 
of language ? They rank and associate with people 
of the highest class, perhaps as peers of the realm, 
when, lo ! this general and that admiral, so cele- 
brated in the rolls of fame, feels himself out of his 
element, and no less awkward than the gentleman 
or scholar he converses with would feel at the helm 
of a man of war. He speaks English scarcely better 
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than a Frenchman, or any other foreigner, yet shall 
he be a man of great understanding, and such as 
would have shone in the senate, as well as in the 
ship, had he continued long enough at the grammar 
school. 

The countless numbers of persons whose voca- 
tions require some portion of classical knowledge, 
or scholar-like attainments, cannot but incur irre- 
parable disadvantage, by the degradation of the 
grammar schools, and their metamorphosis to schools 
preparatory to trade. How greatly superior in cha- 
racter, and probably in skill, do the numerous bodies 
of attorneys, surgeons, and apothecaries, become, 
when they have had the good fortune to spend a few 
years, in their early youth, at the grammar-school. 
How many persons are there in the civil, military, 
and naval line, possessing, with the ideas and rank 
of gentlemen, small incomes; how many, in places 
and oflBces scarcely lucrative enough to support a 
family, all of whom would fall into the contempt 
which narrow circumstancesexcite, if they were not 
rescued from it by their education ; and they could 
have had no education, except in reading, writing, 
and accounts, but for the grammar school, founded 
in the town or parish in which they had the good 
fortune to be natives or inhabitants ? Sucl^persons, 
so educated, maintain the rank of gentlemen, de-. 
scend not from their parental level, and often rise 
above it, by the exercise of virtues, or the display of 
abilities, the seeds of which were cultivated at the 
classical nursery ; a place devoted, like the common 
field in the neighbourhood, to public use. And can 
these numerous and spirited tribes submit to have so 
valuable a privilege taken from them and from their 
posterity, or,. by a mischievous alteration and detcri- 
orfition, rend^ed either useless or unacceptable ? 
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There is a character or, description of persons in 
England, scarcely known on the continent, yet most 
useful and respectable, when dujy and uniformly 
supported ; a character and description of persons 
that preserves, in a great me?Lsure, the independent 
spirit of the nation ; that becomes a blessing to a 
neighbourhood, and is indeed, when accompanied, 
as it often is, by plain, blunt honesty, by judicious, 
as wqII as upright conduct, and by a well- cultivated 
understanding a main stay of the constitution. I 
mean the true English country gentleman; not 
merely an overgrown rich man, in a melancholy 
mansion that forbids approach ; not a mere minion 
of fortune, that despises the poor, and crouches to 
the great : but a man, living on his own estate, 
doing good to all his neighbours as he has oppor- 
tunity, exercising hospitality on generous, not selfish 
motives, and scorning to sell his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. This valuable character is very 
much formed and preserved in this country by the 
grammar school ; where the young esquire, at a 
distance from the corruption o€ the metropolis, in- 
stead of being rendered effeminate by frivolity, or 
servile by sycophantic example, associated in youth 
with honest neighbours of simple manners, and at 
the same time, was early imbued with the noWe 
sentiments of classical lore, the spirit-stirring lessons 
of heroic history, and the fascinating charms of 
poetry and eloquence. 

The clergy of this country constitute a most en- 
lightened and respectable body of gentlemen : they 
are well educated at the grammar schools: they 
have much leisure, not being constantly employed, 
like the popish clergy, in ceremonies of little mean- 
ing, and attended with no edification : they there-^ 
fore read and improve their minds during life. Tlie 
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whole of their lives is a course of education ; but 
they began it at the grammar school ; and if that 
had been wanting, they might have been ignorant, 
like the poor priests in a Roman catholic country. 
I speak of them now not merely as clerical and 
ecclesiastical persons ; but as gentlemen, possessing 
the qualities of true gentlemen in mind, manners, 
and accomplishments, and owing their rank in so- 
ciety to the grammar school, which introduced them 
to the university. As a body of ecclesiastics, they 
are confessedly not equalled in all Europe ; and they 
owe their superiority to their initiation in the hu- 
manities, in those seminaries over which, to their 
honour and the public benefit, they almost univer- 
sally preside, handing down the torch they received 
with augmented light to the latest posterity. 

And here it may be proper to remark, that if 
grammar schools are to be reduced to schools for 
spelling, reading, and writing, the clergy, as they 
now exist among us, could not condescend to pre- 
side over them, unless urged by dire necessity. What 
man, partaking the spirit of a gentleman or scholar, 
could submit to be under the absoltite control of a 
low-minded, officious, upstart governor; to be di- 
rected even in his modes of instruction and discipline 
by him, or liable to be turned out by him, on appli- 
cation to the chancellor, for disobedience. He who 
could bear such degradation, would indeed deserve it: 

To degrade the clergy, is to discountenance re- 
ligion ; and nothing could more effectually degrade 
the clergy, than to convert the grammar schools to 
the same purpose, and mode, and kind of instruction 
as the common schools of charity. In the first place, 
it must most materially injure their own education ; 
in the second, it must render their congregations 
less intefliffent, and consequently relax their efforts 
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in composing lessons for public instruction. The 
clergy of the church, especially the oflSciating part 
of them, all over the kingdom, are bred at grammar 
schools, and there furnished with the weapons of 
knowledge, learnmg, and eloquence, which enable 
them to go forth, a well-^array'd army, to militate 
against error, and manfully to fight in the cause of 
religion and virtue. 

As private tutors of peers, statesmen, and senators, 
the clergy contribute to foster those talents, and 
communicate that knowledge, which, though while 
confined to their own body it is of little efficacy in 
state aflFairs, yet may, when transferred to the rulers 
of a nation, serve or save a country. Much of the 
light that enlightens the great council of the empire 
is borrowed from the lamps in the sanctuary. Few 
are those, among thq distinguished persons that di- 
rect in cabinets, or lead in parliaments, who have 
not been indebted for a great share of their com- 
manding abilities to some clerical tutor, who was 
himself trained in a grammar school. The annals 
also of many rural grammar schools, as well as those 
of Westminster, prove that some of the brightest 
luminaries in church and state owed the foundation 
of their superiority to a Busby. A little country 
free school has been the procatarctic cause of 
raising a man from a very low estate i^o a seat on 
the woolsack, or the most exalted place on the judi- 
cial bench ; and many a rustic lad, sent thence to 
college on an exhibition, though born to the plough, 
the loom, the anvil, or the shop, has at last lifted his 
mitred front among coronets, and sat down, clothed 
in purple and fine linen, in his own palace. 

Where would the generality of candidates for 
orders acquire the language of the New Testament, 
if it were not commonly taught in the grammar 
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schools ? What a mean character would a miniver 
of a parish maintain, whose whole stock of pre- 
paratory learning consisted in manual writing and 
the rule of three. Such a debasement of the dignified 
and most useful character of the pastor of a parish, 
would be levelling, the church .to the dust, and, in 
its effects, rendering the congregation, and gradu- 
ally the whole people, a race degenerated from their 
forefathers. If such a revolution in the general edu- 
cation should take place, and the higher orders, as 
well as the lower, be trained chiefly to the arts of 
trade, well may we be characterised as a nation 
idolizing Mammon. 

Let it be further considered, that in this happy 
country, every man, with few exceptions, may be 
called upon to sit as a judge on his fellow country- 
men, whose life, fame, and fortune may be at stake. 
Of how much moment is it, that the juryman should 
have a mind competently furnished with knowledge, 
a judgment strengthened by exercise, a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the English language, so as com- 
pletely to understand the advocate, so as to be able 
to weigh the testimony, if not by the technicalities 
of a pettifogger, yet with the wisdom of a Solon, 
and the justice of an Aristides. The trial by jury is 
the glory of Britain, the security of our lives and 
liberties, of every thing dear to us and our friends 
and kindred ; but even the trial by jury, though un- 
assailed by the arts of corruption, may avail us not 
in our utmost need, if juries, through ignorance, are 
unable to try our cause, and a true verdict give ac- 
cording to the evidence. All human things are im- 
perfect ; and with shame and sorrow it must be con- 
fessed, that (in some of the counties remote from the 
metropolis, where education chiefly consists in read- 
ing and writing, according to the proposed plan of 
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degfadatiod,) the ignorance of juries renders it a risk 
most formidable, to trust life, fortune, and character 
to their decision. This is known ; and consequently, 
in such districts, the decision falls on an individual, 
on a judge, who may or may not be hottest or politi* 
cally unbiassed ; but, be that as it may, who, when 
entirely relied upon, as the director of the verdict, 
annihilates the boasted privilege of trial by jury* 
When, however, the persons of that description 
which constitutes common jurymen have been edu- 
cated as the founders of grammar schools intended 
they should be, then are they competent to execute 
what I may call their holy office, to the benefit of 
the people, to the satisfaction of the parties con- 
cerned, to the maintenance of truth and justice, and 
with the approbation of their own conscience. 

The office of a justice of peace is most beneficial 
to the country, and those who execute it are deserv- 
ing of honour and the gratitude of their neighbours 
and the community ; but it requires, in these times, 
that they should have had the benefit of a good edu- 
cation ; for without this, the office, as well as the 
officers, becomes contemptible. A mere secretary 
and accountant may be qualified as a clerk to the 
magistrate, but will never sit in the chair with dig- 
nity or efficacy. Ridicule destroys authority. It is 
of the utmost consequence that the magistracy 
should be in the hands of persons enlightened with 
a competent share of learning, and trusted for known 
integrity. The schools which I have so often de- 
scribed are calculated to afford the requisite qualifi- 
cation, in a very high degree, if the elementary 
instructions there received are followed up, as they 
are likely to be, by reading and reflection. With 
these improvements, a justice of peace is one of the 
most useful meml>ers 9{ the state; and whatever 
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conduces to perfect such a character deserves to be 
preserved inviolate, and should by no means be 
endangered by experimental innovation. 

In a country like this, abounding v^ith persons in 
respectable situations^ and raising themselves by 
activity to a rank above their birth, an education 
beyond that of spelling, writing, and reading, is re- 
quired by multitudes which baffle calculation. It 
is impossible to describe them alL It must occur 
to every one Conversant with the world, that half- 
pay officers, subordinate agents in great mercantile 
houses^ and persons employed in ten thousand offices^ 
public and private, have many hours of leisure, many 
days of vacation, and find the burden of time oppress- 
ive, when utterly deficient in literary taste . and 
knowledge^ and merely qualified to read, write, and 
cipher. A little knowledge of grammar and taste 
for good books, acquired at the grammar school, 
enable such persons to spend their time innocently 
and pleasantly, and qualify them to associate with 
superiors in fortune and station, without feeling 
or betraying that conscious inferiority which narrow 
circumstances, accompanied with ignorance, must 
produce* Mediocrity of circumstances, without 
knowledge or manners, the usual result of a cultivated 
understanding, is apt to cause contempt and utter 
exclusion from good society. 

The medical practitioners, usually applied to in 
the first instance, ought to hold a respectable place 
in the esteem of the neighbourhood where they ex- 
ercise their skill and are called upon for relief, and 
confided in with perfect reliance in the most distress- 
ing scenes of life. Esteem and respectability of 
character will give authority to their practice, and 
assist their remedies by the powerful aid of favour- 
able opinioiL Who can trust hid health and life to 
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known igfnorance ? The Latin language, at least, is 
indispensably necessary to them. The language of 
Hippocrates also would be highly creditable and 
useful. The very terms they daily use in every 
branch of their art, and which they write on the 
labels of their phials, are perfectly Greek, and can- 
not be fully and clearly understood without a know- 
ledge of their etymology. All the skill and learning 
of the most experienced physician may be frustrated, 
and the patient lost through mistake, if the apothe- 
cary has had no other education at school but such 
as qualifies him to sum up his bill and write inscrip- 
tions on his gallipots. Dreadful are the effects of grosa 
ignorance in every branch of medicine and chirur- 
gery. Who can read with accuracy the Latin pre- 
scriptions of the physician who has not a little know- 
ledge of the Latin grammar and vocabulary ? But 
the practitioners to whom I now allude are often, in 
the beginning of life, in circumstances too narrow to 
obtain this knowledge, without the gratuitous educa- 
tion of some pious founder. He has given it. Let 
them receive it as intended. 

The mechanical concerns of literature require that 
certain artisans and tradesmen should have some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek : those who are en- 
gaged in the typographical art, or in the biblio- 
polian traffic, seem to require it ; and they may have 
it without any expense, previously to their engage- 
ment in an apprenticeship to occupations daily and 
hourly coanected with some branch of literature. 
A few years at a grammar school are their best ap- 
prenticeship. There have been printers learned 
enough to fill a professor's chair in the most cele- 
brated university ; and we have some at the present 
time whovare able to correct the proof sheets of both 
Latin and Greek iiuthors ; a very- great advanteige to: 
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classical learning, which has been disgraced in this 
country by inaccurate editions, such as conveyed an 
idea to foreigners, that we were not so skilled in verbal 
criticism as fame reported. Happily that evil and dis- 
grace are likely to be avoided. The Bowyers of the 
age will, I hope^ prevent its recurrence. And as to 
booksellers, ther^ are certainly many who possess a 
great knowledge of the character of books, both as 
to their typographical correctness and their merits as 
works of taste and erudition. It is niost desiraole 
that all boys intended for either of these employ- 
ments for life, should spend three or four years at a 
grammar school. 

Artists of all kinds, (above those who are merely 
mechanic,) the painter, the sculptor, the architect, 
require for the attainment of a mediocrity of excel- 
lence, a portion of classical taste and knowledge^ 
Mythology and history are necessary to several of 
them. Indeed, all the professors, of the fine, arts, 
(and they extend to numerous ramifications) would 
be injured by the deterioration, and much more. by 
the abolition, of the country grammar schools ; 
where alone, in early youth, they were able to ac- 
quire any share of classical knowledge. Poorly 
qualified would be the painter and sculptor who 
should be limited in his education to arithmetical 
figures. Sir Joshua Reynolds has left writings to 
prove that he was a polite scholar ; and it was this 
which helped to raise him above a sign painter.. I 
could mention many others, whp handled the pen as 
well as the pencil, and owed their superiority to the 
study of Homer and Virgil. The Polymetis of 
Spence, that elegant minded man, whose book has not 
been duly appreciated, proves how much the .sister 
ajts of poetry, painting, and sculpture, contribute 
to each other's beauty. 

VOL. IV. X 
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Td pftfticolarize all tbe descripticms of pcmoM, 

^^hose cliftracters would be exalted, whose maiiQers 

uneKoraited, whose professional powers improved, 

*w)i68e situation in life, independently of richeB, 

•irotild be Tendered more respectable, whose con- 

'neadonft would be more estimable, whose comftots 

"and credit wonld be increased in a thousand in- 

stances by a liberal education, would be to indulge 

in a tedious prolixity. The advantages of it acre 

^cfbviows to common sense and experience. If we 

only Bpend an hour in conversation with a nsan 

whose mind has been in smy degree polished by 

classical studies, we shall feel and acknowledge his 

tSHpericHity over him whose accomplishments are 

toevely those of the desk, the counter, and the 

4Dou0ting*hou8e. 

But, merely with this subordinate education, and 
indeed without any education at all, it may be justly 
Baid, ^at many acquit themselves well in their in- 
tercourse with the world, and even make a conspi- 
cmous figure in functions of considerable impc^tanoe, 
foad requking, for the right discharge of them, intel- 
lectnatl ability, extensive knowledge, great address, 
and impressive eloquence. It is true ; and there are 
fends which bear beautiful flowers, and fine fruit in 
great abundance, without much labour or manure. 
The analogy between the culture of the earth ai^d the 
improvement of the mind by education holds good 
in many instances. Salutary plants grow luxuri- 
mnftly, with little labour of the plough and harrow, in 
a rich loam, warmed with a genial sunshine, and 
4uly irrigated by the streamlet in the valley. Bat 
Bach soils and such situations are comparative^ 
mre. The sand, and the gravel, an4 the cold clay 
fffedomibate ; a^d the nettle flourishes spontaneously, 
where toil must be undergone^ and expense inc&rred. 
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if we would reap even a scanty return of com, oU, 
and wine. All that k bere advanced afpplies to iJie 
arerage state of native tdent ; which, I humbly coli- 
ceive, to be mediocrity. The grammar scfhoole, 
founded by wise and experienced men^ were never 
calculated for prodigies of genius. The Colossi 4>{ 
literature, theHomers,^Shakspeares, Mibtons, Bacons, 
Newtons, require not leading strings, or the nurse. 
Illustrious men, in every departmeBri:, whether in 
common life or literary, are umally self taugiut. 
The elements are so mixed up in them, their oi^ana 
of percepticm are so perfect, that they see intuitively, 
judge infellibly, imagine accurately the very form 
and pressure of the things around tiieni ; and all 
that they thus peoroeive, judge, or imagine, retain, 
with a tenacity that suffers not to eseape wltatever it 
has once grasped and folly compiiehended. The ex- 
an^les of such men, so singuflarly endowed by 
nature, militate not at all against the ^opinions ad- 
vanced on the utility of grammar scihools in imf)roving 
the general intellect of a whole people. Should w^ 
neglect agriculture, because some Ismds bear plen^- 
ful crops without it? The famine would be sore 
in the land, if the plough were to stand stiH, because 
a few favoured spots require little or no labour ; and 
a people would become uncivilized and savage, if 
myriads were left uneducated, because a genius 
arises now and then, which wants not the aid of de- 
mentary instruction . 

But women, it may be urg€fd, are found to write 
extremely well, and acquit themselves with won- 
derful grace and propriety in social life, as well as in 
Jiiterary labour ; the ornaments of conversation, the 
^teachers of science and moral philosophy, and i^ 
embellishments, as well as comforts, of the domestic 
circle. But women are never educated at them 

X 3 
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classical schools of which we have spoken so favour- 
ably. They have never submitted their hands to 
the ferule. They have never learned prosody, yet 
, can they write both poetry and prose with deli^t- 
ful harmony. But I assert that they have received 
classical instruction indirectly. They have read 
inuch> and possessing genius, they have caught the 
-style and spirit of authors who were formed entirely 
in the classical school. They have imbibed the 
jpnre waters in rivulets, flowing from the original 
^springs and reservoirs. Then why may not men db 
the same ? Thousands and tens of thousands do the 
, same. But men have it in their power to go to the 
spring, to the river, to the reservoir ; and who would 
not prefer the limpid water with its original fresh- 
ness, to streams in some degree discoloured or pol- 
4uted by passing through the tube of the aqueduct. 
But men, also, have the same opportunities as 
women of viewing, in their own language, the most 
celebrated models of classic elegance; and each of 
these was produced by one, who had either drunk 
j3Lt the fountain head, or derived the pure, pellucid 
stream through channels communicating with it, 
without much contamination. What shall we say of 
Rousseau ? Rousseau, a menial servant, was self-edu- 
cated. Strong faculties, with strong passions, formed 
his character ; but he was, without doubt, instructed 
in the principles of taste, derivatively, if not origi- 
nally, by those charming archetypes of beauty, the 
best writers of classic antiquity. He, indeed, was by 
nature one of those Colossi, of whom I have already 
had occasion to speak, as no exception to any thing 
said in favour of classical instruction. I observe, 
among modem buildings, many a Grecian portico, 
pillar, and pilaster : but they are the work of inferior 
jnechanics, the mason and the carpenter. I can,. 
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however, tirace these beautiful embeMshraents of a 
grocer's or haberdasher's shop door to an archetype 
at Athens and Rome. I find, most correctly imi- 
tated, the Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, the Corin*-: 
thian.and Composite ordei:s. But did the mason and- 
the carpenter derive them from Vitruvius, or froiQ a 
visit to the antiquities of Greece and Italy? No! 
The subordinate artist never saw the originals, but 
he saw the copies obtruding themselves on his eye at 
every corner, and by line, and rule; he makes the 
portal of your house (except he d/eviate to the child- 
ishness of the Chinese) vie with the' tetople of 
Theseus, or the Pantheon at Rome. The masoa 
and carpenter are still but mechanics. With ther^ 
education of the undegraded grammar school, they*^ 
might have been architects instead of bricklayers 
and carpenters, and emulated a Wren, a Gibbs, or a 
Burlington. And as to the very useful attainments in 
spelling, reading, writing, and the tables of arith- 
metic, they might obtain all they wanted of this- 
kind at the common day school, unmolested with the^ 
rules of Lilly, or the syntax of Erasmus. The parish 
school, the day school, or the academy, as it is some- 
times called, are the proper schools for acquirements 
necessary to subordinate manufacturers and retail 
traders; and it is not necessary, in order to afford 
an opportunity for these acquirements, to dilute or 
adulterate (if I may so express it) the grammar 
schools, whence by the sacred sanction of testa- 
mentary ordinances, by charters and acts of parlia- 
ment, are to flow, for ever, the purest reams of elegant 
and diversified literature ; that literature which forms . 
the architect as well as the divine, the philosopher, 
the lawyer, the physician, the statesman, and the 
legislator. 

With respect, indeed, to a merely mathematical - 
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education, ia lR>yhood> I think it at that age pre* ' 
mature* It is a superstructure to be raised oaiiie 
basis of classical learning* That basis is broad and 
massy, and can bear the most substantial edifice* 
if the mind were, indeed, as it has been well ob^ 

: served, pure intelligence, and if all were more go- 

ivfentecl by reason than by their feelings, nothing 

.needfbe studied but plain and simple truth, unam- 
mated by sentiment, unadorned by imagery. Naked 
truth, like the si^u, would charm with unborrowed 
beauty. In that ca^re, let poetry and eloquence be 

vbanished. Let Homer be superseded by Euclid. 
Let arithmetic, mathematics, and the exact sciences, 
as they are called, constitute, for every class and 

description of the people, the whole of education. 

'They would then have nothing to do but to count, 
to measure, and to syllogize. But men, in the mass/ 
are more sensitive than rational, and reluctantly 
admit any thing into their understanding which 
ddes not paint, on the mind's retina, a*vivid image. 
The majority know little but what they feel ; they 
are only pCTsuaded when they are moved ; they are 
wearied or disgusted with books and lectures ad- 
dressed neither to the heart nor the imagination ; 
and, strange as this may appear, are not the heart 

..aid itiiagination, after all, constituent principles of 
man's nature, as much as intellect itself and th^ 
rational faculty? Is msui, on all subjects and oc- 
casions, convinced by reasoning? Are not imagi- 
nation and sentiment, in most cases, minions that 
must be first courted and caressed, if we wish to gain 
an audienoe of the empress, Reason ? 

In oMer to persuade, (and the great purpose of 
speech, orationis as well as rationis, is to persuade,) 
we must speak truth to satisfy the understanding ; 
we must col<^r truth with pictures, to please the 
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td tcmeh the heart.; and to isitroduee truth into Ht^- 
mind,, in aU its foree^ we must exeite emotionp >ia 1^9^: 
favour. Such is the constitutioii of pur natiuie : G«i^ 
has 60 made us ; and our edueatton ought to l^ ooa-it 
formable to the constitution of our nature, and tO'tfiiS^. 
will of him who made us ; a will, maniiestLy ireirealed 
by that very constitution. The habit of readings iai, 
early Ufe^ the best poets^ orators, historians,, whooi^ 
the worM ever saw: the habit of composing in kni* 
tation of the best poets, orators, and historians ; tiie 
habit of committing to memory their finest pas^ 
sages, — ^must tend to elicit our noblest talents, and: 
to improve and confirm them all : and this consti- 
tutes the education of our grammar schools, their 
daily, hourly business being, to excite the most 
generous sentiments,^ to paint the most enchanting 
imagery, and to encourage emotions favourable to 
every kind of virtue, particularly to that virtue in 
which ourselves and our fellow-creatures are most 
deeply interested, unaffected benevolence. 

The mind, to be engaged, must see a fornou The 
true meaning of the word idea, so carelessly used, is a 
form. Mathematics represent this form, by diagrams, 
lines, circles, and angles. Ethics (the most important 
of all sciences to a moral agent) have no diagrams 
that can represent rectitude or obliquity of beha- 
viour; they must, therefore, have rhetorical figures, 
tropes, and metaphors, to charnt the imagination, 
and thus to win the attention and assent of the mind„ 
by delineating a pleasing or striking picture. To do 
this effectually, the classics, who have done it ia 
perfection, . must be studied as models. To show 
how compatible are mathematics with the absence 
of sentiment and imagination, we may recollect, that 
a famous geonietrician, after reading one of the finest 
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tftgedies ever written, asked, ** But what does it 
prove? what does it demonstrate?" The ccinstant 
study of the grammar school, especially when the 
pupils advance to the higher clasi^s, is the TO 
KAAON, the beautiful ; the TO HPEHON, the be- 
coming ; and not the TO XPHSIMON, the profitable, 
in the mean and vulgar sense of the word,* but in 
the most extensive and liberal sense, that a generous 
heart and a well-informed intellect, can conceive. 
As to making utility, or money, the principal object 

* The folIowiDg quotation from Horace is so apposite, that, though 
I determined to avoid many quotations from Latin and Greek, I must 
inMrt; it : it is curious and instructiye on the very point under dL»- 
cvB86ion. 

Si neque avaritiam, neque sordes — - 

Objiciet quisquam mihi ; — — 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 

Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere. 

[Flayius erat (as thie Delphin editor obsen^es,) arithmeticse, sive 
computandi, numerandi, rationes et calculos conferendi magisteret~ 
doctor famosus: ad quern instituendi mittcbantur pueri ab iis qui- 
Usmn gtudebwt ?t aycvritia?. Vide Epist, ad Pisones. 

Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 
Discunt in partes centum diducere : dicat 
Filius Albini, si de quincunce remota est 
Uncia, quid superat ? poteras dixisse, triens : cir. 
Rem poteris servare tuam : redit uncia, quid Bil 
Semis. At haec animos aerugo et cura peculi 
Cum semel imbuerit, speramus ? &c, 

Sed puerum est ausus Romam portare doceudum 
Artes, quiyis eques atque senator 
Semet prognatos.] 

As if lie had said. My father, though but a poor country gentleman, . 
did not send me to the ordinary writing school, but had spirit enough 
to place me in the best grammar schools, to learn those intellectital 
accomplishments in which persons of rank and consequence choose - 
to have their sons instructed. 

Nee timuit sibi ne vitio quis verterit, olim 
Si prseco parvas, aut (ut fuit ipse) coactor, 
Mercedes sequerer. ■ 
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in education, let us consider how little an overgrown 
fortune, with ignorance and vulgarity, contributes to 
render a man happy, or a character respectable. 

Many men, in this commercial and enterprising 
country, rise from an origin extremely poor and 
low, to enormous opulence, and by the power of ^ 
wealth alone, are exalted to the magistracy, and 
adorned with chains of gold and robes of scarlet ; 
yet when they speak or write, violate every law of 
Priscian ; tarnish the splendour of the golden chain, 
and sully the vivid hue of the scarlet robe, by a 
lamentable defect in syntax and orthography. Those 
persons must, at certain times, be sensible of their 
misfortune; and, amidst all the splendour which 
money can . purchase, they must know, that the 
dullest of animals might be adorned with the trap- 
pings of a Bucephalus ; must observe the sneer and 
concealed laughter of those with whom their office 
obliges them to associate, and look back with regret, 
at the grammar school of their native country town, 
where, they might, however poor and low, have 
learned, without cost, the elements of those attain- 
ments, which would have enabled them to sit more 
easily in the Praetorian chair, or roll, with real dig- 
nity, in the gilded car of state. Exclusively of 
personal esteem, when men remarkably illiterate 
are raised by the frolic of fortune* to high office, 
the public interest and safety suflfer ; because that 
power, which should operate by example, as well as 
by authority, becomes contemptible. With pain I 
have observed that the metropolis of the world (for, 
so I may call it) has lost something of its honour, 
and mtich of its weight, by the want of a liberal 
education among some of those who have constituted 
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its ms^istracy and its^ council. Gcei^ indeed^ 9s it 
opght, would be its preponderance in all puhlje 
questions, if courtiers and ministers could see^ la . 
iJie members of the judicial, or legi^tive assemUy 
of the great city, their equals in that poli^ smd 
knowledge ? which can be derived &om no other 
source, but an education truly and completely 
liberal. Many of the civic representatives and func^ 
tbnaries have possessed great integrity, great munif- 
ficeuce, great every-day abilities ; but such is the 
world, and particularly the spirit of the present age, 
that if education be remarkably deficient, a public 
character is hardly redeemable by all the cmLinal 
virtues combined. A public character requires talent 
to justify the assumption of superiority : it is to aet 
for others, to protect the interests and rights of the: 
people* to maintain an intercourse with houses €£ 
partiament and palaces of princes ; and how can this 
b^ when the lapsus of the tongue excites, in |iie 
gravest negotiations, the grin of the patrician s ridi* 
cule. Our fore&thers, vrilling to maintain the h(»u>utc 
of the greatest city in the universe, placed in its 
very centre most excellent grammar schools, fronit 
which, have issued, during centuries, celdbrat^ 
scholars, and high and useful characters in every 
department of many-coloured life. The catalogue* 
of great and good men, from these city schools^ 
would occupy many of my pages i and shall suck 
schools be neglected,^ by those who are herQa&arK 
in consequence of successftU commerce, to aspire Bt 
the mansion of supreme magistracy, or to the repre- 
sedation of their fellow citizens in the senate house ? : 
Sliould sudi schools be converted into writi|ig 
schools, wh^i writing schools idready abound in 
every street and lane, and when these stand illus-. 
triously conspicuous^ the lamps, or luminaries, of 
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the greatest emporium m Europe ? should they be; 
lowered to mare charity school6> when ia their pre*^ 
sent undegraded state they send fiorth multitude& 
of Christian theologists, wlu>8e eloquence supports, 
not only the schools of charity, but all other bene* 
ficent institutions^ and recommends every virtue that 
adorns human nature ? 

It would be a public and most deplorable loss ta 
d^rade the grammar schools of the metropolis from, 
being, what they are, fit places to educate the most 
illustrious of the land ; and to turn them into schools 
to teach paupers what paupers csm better learn at 
every parish school ; that sort of school which was 
instituted and maintained by voluntary contribution, 
raised, for the most part, by the sermons of the oflBl- 
dating clergy, who learned the laudable arts of per- 
suasion at the very grammar schools thus unjustly 
and unnecessarily threatened with degradation*. 
Ought not th(^e ancient societies which are the; 
patrons and trustees of these noble foundations to 
petition and remonstrate against this barbarous inno* 
vatidn ? Ought not the whole city to petition and 
remonstrate against it ? The whole city is most 
deeply interested in preserving them in their present 
state. They are not only excellent seminaries, simi-* 
lar in every part of their plan and discipline to the 
most &voured schools of fashion, but possessing also 
fellowships, scholarships, and exhibitions at bath 
univeri^ties, more in number, and greater in value,, 
than most of the endowed schools in the united 
kingdom. And shall these be degraded at last, and. 
one portion of them become schools, for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and can practice and the 
rule of three qualify for exhibitions and fellowships 
and degrees at the university ? Will merchants' ac*- 
counts raise bishops, judges^ philosophers, and soho* 
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lars of the first order, men eminent in the art of 
healing, and every other art, either useful or honour- 
able ? The registers that enrol the names of scholars 
of these schools exhibit men who were the glory of 
their times, and the ornaments of the human race. 
And shall half the instruction of such schools become 
merely preparatory to trade, while day schools, 
academies, and parish schools abound, particularly 
calculated for this very purpose, and in their distinct 
line and order highly valuable and truly respectable. 
The exemption of Eton, Westminster, and a few 
more, from the degradation proposed by the bill for 
most of the other schools of the same kind through- 
out the kingdom, is itself an avowal, that the gram- 
mar schools in their original and unadulterated state 
are the best places of education ; since tliese favoured 
and exempted schools are to be preserved by the 
bill in question, undegraded, solely because the rich,, 
the great, the fashionable, who can choose their 
schools, are in the habit of sending their sons to 
them. It is, we know, a sort of nobility to many 
persons to have been at one of these favoured and 
exempted schools. An Etonian tells you of the 
honour, in a few minutes after your first meeting 
him, during the whole course of his life. Whatever 
piirdonable vanity there may be, when those who : 
have little else to boast of build their fame upon the . 
school or college of which they happened to be mem- . 
bers, their glorying in that circumstance proves; 
that they deem the place and mode of education 
which they enjoyed of a superior kind. They would 
not boast, but be ashamed of having been bred, as . 
it is called, at a writing and ciphering school, or a 
school where writing and . ciphering formed part of 
the plan established by law, and superadded to the 
original foundation. The rich, the great, the fashion- 
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able would as soon send their sons to be taught, fed, 
and clothed at the economical schools in Yorkshire, 
as to Eton, if Eton were to be degraded to a writing 
and ciphering school, and to admit such boys as 
would then fill it, and to whom writing and cipher- 
ing would be the whole of the education required. 
The method of education at all the old undegraded 
grammar schools in England, is the same as that of 
Eton and Westminster. Then why may not all the 
grammar schools in the kingdom be preserved in the 
state which their founders, in the most solemn man- 
ner,^ ordained ; since in that state they are produc- 
tive of the same good effects as those of Eton, West- 
minster, and the rest ; and since, in a degraded state, 
they would become incapable of allowing a due at- 
tention to classical literature. The Latin and Greek 
languages, and the compositions required as exer- 
cises, at classical schools, demand all the attention 
of both master and scholar during the school hours, 
and a great portion of the scholar s attention after the 
school hours. Nothing pre-eminently great will 
ever be acquired in these without such an attention ; 
and that attention must be continued during several 
years. The application and time bestowed by the 
scholar on writing and ciphering, taught in the 
school, as a part of the founder's plan, must be bor- 
rowed from that which is absolutely necessary to 
the study and full comprehension of the fine authors 
of antiquity, and to an imitation of them, as an exer- 
cise in daily composition. The memory too, it must 
be considered, in favour of the old grammar schools, 
is there constantly exercised, not indeed by the mul- 
tiplication table, but by the daily recitation of the 
finest passages in poetry ; to prepare for which, 
consumes much time after the school hours have 
elapsed. 
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< Ti^ ex€ircifie of inTention lik&(¥ise, mithe intemds 
• of school business, occupies many hours in the Azsy; 
but, indeed, instead of an irksome labour, this is aa 
timusement, for the pleasure of which the ingenuous 
anA ingenious scholar is often tempted to relinquirfi 
his cricket, thait he may finish his theme, and give 
the last polish to his epigram or ode. 

It is indeed right, on many accounts, that there 
should be schools of a very different kind from tiioae 
of the old foundation. The old foundation schools 
-are not numerous enough to admit all those boys 
whose parents are properly anxious to give themi;te 
knowledge necessary to entering into business at 
fourteen, for the acquisition of money, as the pursuit 
and object of a whole life. The diffusion of wealth, 
^and the increase of the opulent population, requires 
-what are called academies, or schools for the shop, 
the warehouse, the counting-house, and the manu- 
factory. 

The limitation of numbers is a great lure which 
private seminaries hold out ; making the greatness 
of the price countervail the paucity x)f the pupils. 
So far all is well ; for many parents who are able 
are pleased with the idea of paying a great price.* 
Some, perhaps, have an opinion, that Latin and 
Greek sold at a high price are of a superior quality 
a sort of superfine or patent Latin and Greek; at 
least, the high price keeps away the poor and vulgar, 
which is consolatory to aspiring gentUity. But Latin 
and Greek, though advertised as a part of the sys- 
tem, form but a small portion of the instruction af- 
forded at many of these establishments. Science, m 
the present times, seems to be the fashion every 
where, as it was lately in France : hence, on entering 

* Juvant ea quae pluris emuntur. — ^Juvenal; 
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&e modern Lyceums, we see an imposing apparatus; 
.E pah* of globes stand prominent, then microscopes, 
telescopes, electric machines, air pumps, and the 
instruments and requisites for lectures in chemistry 
and experimental philosophy ; all which, to boys of 
twelve or thirteen, are indeed pretty play -^things : 
but, it is to be feared, that the sciences are above the 
comprehension of children, and that this mode of 
•education, to the exclusion of the classical, is ulti* 
mately deceptive. To make any very valuable pro- 
ficiency in science, requires mature years and mas- 
culine powers of intellect. The tricks played by 
boys, like tricks on cards, with the tackle required 
in physical experiments ; and the use of the globes, 
so much vaunted, only serve to deceive parents of 
a certain description. The EncyclopaBdia is indeed 
professed at the academy, but all this avails but 
little, if there is no foundation, or a very slight one, 
of grammatical or classical literature.' The despised 
and neglected Latin and Greek, those dead languages, 
BO often abused by superficial and ignorant persons, 
are the surest foundation for the superstructure of 
science. The sciences have been built upon them, 
the very terms of the sciences, as well as of the artid, 
are almost entirely Latin and Greek, with slight va- 
riations. But, however superficial the attainments 
in classics, at the scientific, mathematical, and arith- 
metical academies, all defects are supplied, in the 
opinion of the money-making world, by the superior 
excellence of dancing, French, drawing, fencing, and 
music masters, all of them far fetched and richly re- 
munerated* These instructors fill the academy with 
pupils, and the grammar schools are comparatively 
deserted. Though it should be remembered, that 
inmost grammar schools, all such masters, and mas- 
ters also in writing and ciphering, hired by the 
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master, and altogether under his control, are actu- 
ally employed at this moment in the horae subsecivae, 
in the intervals of classical study. 

The education of the great and fashionable, in days 
of yore, was chiefly grammatical. The word gram- 
matical, however, in its true sense and etymology, 
it should be remembered, is synonomous with lite- 
rary. A grammar school (y^a/t/xa, signifying litera) 
is a literary school, in contradistinction to a scientific. 
When Elizabeth swayed the sceptre, there was a re- 
markable display of ability among the great and 
fashionable, and the reason was, that they were edu- 
cated universally in literary or granimar schools, or 
colleges, where the plan of such schools wais closely 
pursued, and which were to under-graduates actu- 
ally grammar schools. Bacon went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at twelve years old, and there 
probably studied and performed exercises, as boys 
study and perform exercises at a free school. The 
recent revival of letters in that age, had excited a 
most ardent love of them ; and it would have been 
deemed barbarous to have sought any other educa- 
tion than the literary or classical. The queen her- 
self, and the first ladies of her court, derived addi- 
tional dignity of character from their knowledge of 
Latin and Greek ; and their acquaintance with Plato 
and Cicero gave strength, beauty, and harmony to 
their writings in their own language.* Nerve and 



* It is not meant to recommend Latin and Greek to ladies of the 
pksent times, in imitation of the court of Elizabeth; since they, by 
the ehgance of their writings, have shown that they are capable of 
affording models, instead of seeking them. Witness a Barbaoild, a 
D*Arblay, a More, an Edgeworth, a Radclifife, an Aikin, and many 
otheri, favoured by the Muses no less than by the Graces. Miss 
Carter was, indeed, an excellent Grecian, and her Letters are 
admirable. ... 
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vigour mark the style of those days ; men thpiight 
like philosophers, and acted like heroes; and fidly 
justified their imitation of the ancients, by their 
manliness of character. 

At present the sciences seem to have attracted 
the attention of the great and fashionable, in pre# 
ference to polite literature : a knowledge of che- 
mistry seems to have become even a female accom* 
plishment; and the rising generation of studious 
youth devote much attention to it, as they do also 
to geology, mineralogy, and perhaps craniology. 
As to science, properly so called, it is worthy of all 
honour : human nature is aggrandized by it. The 
mind of man, traversing illimitable space, measures 
the distances of the sun and of the planets, calcu- 
lates their revolution and their diameter, discovers 
the wonderful power that directs their motions, and 
brings them all down to earth, if I may venture so to 
say, that we may become familiar with the stars. A 
Newton and a Franklin soar on the wings of intel- 
lect, and fetch light from heaven in a literal sense, 
as well as in a figurative. To them, and their many 
followers, in their lofty excursion, be all glory. But 
it may be remarked, without derogation from their 
merit or characters, which is indeed impossible, that 
the sublimest and most ingenious discoveries in the 
philosophy of nature, require the graces of style, the 
charms of polite learning, the classical excellence of 
composition, to render them long interesting and 
really entertaining to the great mass of the people. 
Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds is read by tens of 
thousands, while few can read or relish the Principia 
of Newton. But to initiate boys at school in the exact 
sciences, without giving them a knowledge or taste 
for philology, is to disgust them with difficulty, and 
to prevent tiiem from ever making their science ac- 

voL. IV. r 
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teptaMe to othero by the elegance (rfiJie vehicle. A 
dry jejfMie styte^wili never become popular. The 
wsBA of icience^ wbo has Bothing but scii^ce to re* 
commend him, and whose taste has nbtbe^ fom^d 
or anpioved by polite literature, must not expect, 
when he publishes his works, to become a ^vourite 
acmong the people at -large. On aQ subjects^ to write 
vnell, that isy to write wilii the polish and haniH)iiy 
wl^b classical antfaorff communicate, is necessary H 
graeial reception. The best books of science, dolly; 
driJy, heavily composed, have no charms for the ma- 
jority. Soon they mount to the uppar shelves of the 
library, and there repose as in a cataeootb. Some 
polite writer extracts the kernel;, and the husk Is 
then burned or thrown away. The husk^ rou^ aaad 
i^(y, contained a fruit solid and sweet, and sou^t 
by all,, when cmce the coarse tegument was leawved^ 

I fear a mndiy arithmeticsd education, whetiker 
preparatc»ry to science or to trade, has a txndeney 
rather to contract than enlarge the mind, and cer^ 
tainly has very little inflii^nce on the taste and ima* 
ginatioQ. 

The mind, like the waiters that permeate the sub- 
terranean, minerals, imbibes the nature of the thoughts 
imd sentiments, through whieh it passes in -the pro^ 
^gnm of its studies; especially at wl agel/trhen att 
the senses ace fresh and strong, and yet itnpressibie 
wkkh ideas eith^ mean or libc^. Now the smcimts 
inure two languages, \i4iich, wonderful as it is, sur* 
pass in dignity and in harmony all the modern, hbw^ 
ever improved by academies, or adorned by the 
genius of the authors wh^ have writt^ in them. Both 
€hreek and LsAm are distkguisked by melody a&d 
msgesty. Like the anei^t arc^tectur^ they pte^- 
wmt to the n^ind models of all that is magtdicent 
and hess&tiimh But n^isty aad beauty of styk^ as 
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l^y result from greatsiess of seatim^t^ tesd also t^ 
produce it. They excite an emuk)iis and majaly 
elevation of mind, and create a c^tain dignity of 
character, siich as is seldom to be caused,, or long 
and uniformly supported, without a foundatin of solid 
ore^ Without solidity they are, indeed^ mere inflation*. 
A man may be proud, and &well, aiod give himself 
haughty airs of superiority upon a superficial educa* 
tion ; upon acquiring a varnish only ; the volubility 
of tongue, and flexibility of limb, of a, n^re master 
of the ceremonies, or dancing master, of a mere bab-^ 
blqr of broken and ungrammatical French ; even qf 
an expert fencer, and yet have nothing at all in him 
when the bloom of youth is gone, but a brisk stu* 
pidity. A brisk stupidity, the mere ebullition of ani- 
mal spirits with diminutive intellect, a flippanpy of 
manner, and a cojutracted, narrow, selfish spirit, will 
be found to characterise many who are educated in 
a mode guiltless of the grammar school, yet are well 
received in frivolous society. Though numbers can- 
not alter the essential nature of things, yet c^ they 
keep any enror and almost every folly in countenance,, 
and therefore pertness, with fortune and &shion, is 
^ot only tolerated, but admired. 

I will call as a witness to the value of classical 
education, a late master of Westminster school, cer- 
tainly a grammar school of the first merit and dignity,. 
'* Foreigners," says he, *' allow that English travel^ 
lers are better informed than all others. Where, he 
asks, did they acquire this superior information ? la 
English schools, in English universiti^, where the 
plan of the schools is pursued, and, in nineteen in- 
etances out of twenty, from the English clergy, who^ 
in most instances^ were themselves educated at the 
grammar schools in the vicinity of their birth plaee^ 
Why are theite foundations to he decried r Why, 1 
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add, to be degraded by act of parliament, since they 
answer all the intentions of the founders ? 

Is their original mode of instruction and discipline 
altered? By no means. Are the instructors of a 
different description from those designated by the 
founders ? By no means. They are still graduates 
and clergymen, not educated in superficial science, 
and in arts preparatory to commercial life alone, but 
in general literature. The clergy thus qualified for 
the task are, and have been, instruments, selected 
because of their peculiar fitness to convey light, reli- 
gious, moral, and literary, to all ranks of the people; 
and they illumined their resplendent torches at the 
antient grammar schools in the vicinity of their birth 
place. They availed themselves, by parental direc- 
tion, of the benefits which some opulent founder be- 
queathed to the place whence he originated and 
which he repaid for the benefits he enjoyed there in 
infiincy, by establishing in them a fountain of peren- 
nial advantage; and shall they be deprived of a 
privilege intended as an everlasting inheritance^* in 
order to multiply schools of an inferior character, 
which already abound to superfluity ? 

" The luminaries of the church, (adds Dr. Vincent,) 
in all ages, in this country, from the venerable Bede 
to Roger Bacon, from Bacon to the illustrious men, 
who flourished at the reformation, and from the re- 
formation to the present hour, were all formed by 
the old grammar schools, upon the plan of classical 
instruction. And if the writings of our English 
divines stand higher than all others in the estimation 
of Europe, for solidity of reasoning and superiority 
. of composition, what other cause can be assigned for 
it, but the excellence of the models, by which their 

* Knjj^ c^ ««. , Thucydidxs* 
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style was formed and their judgment corrected. 
Tiilotson, Barrow, Pearson, and a hundred others, 
however great their fame, and solid their excellency, 
were all versed during youth in the elegance of clasr 
sical litei^ture." 

" If ever the human intellect was cultivated to the 
utmost extent of its power, if ever the arts were 
carried to the summit of perfection, if ever a gene- 
rous competition effected more than the thirst of: 
gain, it was in Greece ; and, if the treasures of Greece » 
are now to be hidden from the British youth, they 
will be replaced probably by a civic education, and. 
barbarism will prevail where once flourished the. 
studies of humanity." 

That the French, during the revolution, afforded a 
model for the degradation of grammar schools, by 
their civic education, appears probable from the fol- 
lowing passage in Mirabeau's "Travail sur I'Educa- 
tion publique," printed at Paris De I'lmprimirie 
Nationale, in 1791. 

" Dans chaque endroit, ou I'organisation nouvelle 
du clerg6 conservera un cur6 ou un vicaire, il y aura 
une ecole d'ecriture et de lecture * * Le maitre 
d'ecole sera autoris6 k recevoir une retribution, s'il 
enseignera k lire, k ecrire, k calculer, et m6me, s'il 
est possible, k lever des plans et arpenter." 

I know not whether the French did not derive 
their ideas ot teaching things, instead of words, from 
some celebrated writers of our own country, who, 
with all their good sense and genius, were visiona- 
ries on the subject of education. 

Bacon, Milton, Cowley, Addison, and Locke, are 
great and illustrious names, and their celebrity must 
give weight to their opinions on all subjects ; even 
on those which they might not have considered with 
the attention which they gave to the grand works 
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which form the basis of their feme. Bacon, as )ap* 
. pears by a very curious letter to king Jam«> op- 
poised the fo^mdation of the CSiarter-hou^e. He 
wished it to be a college for inen, in son^ re&pects, 
I suppose, such an one as Gresham college, and not 
a school for boys, not a grammar school. His fear 
ytBiS, lest too many should be brought up scholars, so 
as to rob the plough of its labourers. It would be 
ca kind of sacrilege, it would be a fruitless effort, to 
rdettact a tittle from his honours. I revere him on 
ithis side idolatry. But, in the present question, 
it should be remembered, that his forte was almost 
^eocclusively philosophy, in which hei had no rival ; 
'«id that though great in every thing but his love of 
money, he did not devote his attention, in paiticular^ 
to the humanities. He would have had Sutton found 
a college of men qualified to promote the advance- 
ment of learning, that is, of science properly so 
called; and not a seminary of boys, to be instructed 
in elements which are only preliminary to science. 

'^ I do," says he, in his advice to the king touch- 
ing Mr. Sa.^on's estate. " I do subscribe to the aj^- 
nion, ^Ahat^ for grammar schools, there are already too 
niaisy^ and therefore no providence to add where 
^tMfTf e is excess ; for the great number of schools tiiat 
are in your highness 's realm doth cauisea want, and 
lat^wise an overflcTw. For by means therecrf they 
find want in the country and towns, both of servaats 
for husbAndry, and apprentices for trades ; and on 
the oliier side, there being more scholars bred than 
the state can prefer or employ, and the active part of 
that life not bearing a proportion to.tl^ prepanatrve, 
itmustneeds fall out, tiiat many persons will be bred 
unfit for their vocations, and unprofitable for that in 
which diey are ^brought up, which fills the Tealm 
Call of indigeiit, idle, and wanton pec^le, whkh: aw 
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but materia femm iwvarim^ Tbetelbre, on Urn 
pointy I wish Mr. Sutto]^'$ mtention: were ei^ted ir 
degree, aiid that wMch he m^ant for leacfaers <^ 
ehildren yeur maj^ty should i make, for teadiers oi 
men ! " These schools funushisg the ^' mateorift f&* 
rum novarum" was the cMef objeetion, and an ob** 
jection which this '' greatest, meanest^ of mankind/' 
as Pope calls hiin, thought, ** would be pleasing ts^ 
the kijag, to whom he was giving advice." 

Bacon, I. have said, would have founded accdUeger< 
like that of i^resham, but Gresham College, sitnatted^ 
ia the midst of the seats for money changers, has^ 
long been disused, throng an experience of its in;- 
Utility. . Sutton college would haye undergone the 
same fate; but the Charter-Jiouse school still iflou* 
rishes, as it has eyer flourished, and gives the puMie 
scholars of 1^ first eminence, such, ast fully justify 
Sutton in hi^ institution. We may say of it, '*^ wis- 
dom is justified of her children." Thereforaey to ob* 
tain a scholarship there (so valuable is the educttion; 
afforded,) requires the interest of the first inimsteM^ 
of the country. Bacon's other objection to gnaimnar 
schools &^s to the ground;, since these is now UD^ 
want of labourers in agricultui^. On the<H)ptrary,meii^ 
want employment ; and thousai^ds ^qd tens of thoi*^ 
sands t^t could dig are not ashamed to beg» press-^ 
ed, as tl^y are, by the iron hand of necessity. 

One c^ hardly help smMing, when we sead iMsi 
wisest of men Qbservei, that, ^ This act of Mr« 
gjutton, seemeth to me as a sacrifice without salti 
having ^ materials of ,a , good intention, but mot 
ppwd^pi with any such ordinances and institutiratt 
as may preserve the sapac; from turning eoiarupt, m 
aJt least from beiooming unsavoury and of little ua^ 
Some great person will take all the sweet, and tibec 
poor be stinted, and take but the crumbs ; ♦ ♦ * <th 
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fts it comes to pass in obscure hospitals — the poor, 
which is the propter quod, is littk relieved. I wish 
this chaos of a good deed were directed rather to a 
solid merit and durable charity, than a blaze of 
glory, that will but crackle a little in talk, aud quickly 
extinguish." 

.But I proceed to Milton. Milton was himself a. 
schoolmaster, but not the master of a grammar 
school ; he was however the scholar of a grammar 
school, in the centre of the metropolis, and stimds 
forth a prominent monument of the efficacy and ex- 
cellence of that, and all such foundations. Yet he 
also is a visionary on the subject of education. He 
has given us an idea of his didactic skill and designs, 
in his letter to Mr. Hartlib, which contains beautiful 
passages, but upon the whole, is fanciful and delu* 
silvers a guide or directory. Few among the expe- 
rienced in didactics have read Milton's letter to 
Hsurtlib with approbation : curious as it is, and dis- 
playing as it does scintillations of great genius, yet 
what parent or preceptor is persuaded by it to adopt 
the plan in his own case or practice ? Milton com- 
plained, like many of the illiterati in all times, of the 
many years wasted in teaching the dead languages, 
and proposed a method of his own, more com- 
pendious. His biographer, Samuel Johnson, himself 
once a schoolmaster, by no means partial to a repub- 
lican and regicide, though a genius, whose sublimity 
reflects lustre on the nation ; this sturdy moralist, 
as he has been called, with that strong sense that 
characterizes all his writings, justly observes, with 
respect to the expedition (to which Milto^ pre- 
tended,) of his didactic art, ** that nobody can be 
taught faster than he can learn ; and that the speed of 
the best horseman must be limited by the power of 
his horse.'^ 
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I bring again an experienced master of a first-rate 
grammar school, to give his opinion of the great plan 
of Milton ; because experience is, in this matter, as 
in many others, decisive. " "We know nothing,** 
says Vincent, ** of Milton's success; for not a name 
of all his pupils is upon record ; but we do know^ 
that the brightest luminaries of the age, issued from 
the school of Busby; and we know also, that to 
form habits of literature, time is required as well as 
teaching." 

Habits of literature must be formed, if a taste for 
reading and a love of knowledge are expected to 
predominate during life. Time, and a long time, is 
necessary, if the mind is to be thoroughly imbued, 
and not merely varnished with classical elegance, 
and all who profess to produce this valuable result 
in a very short time, are no better than empirics and 
impostors, seeking their own emolument by a lure, 
which is injurious or destructive to all that fall into 
the snare. They rob youth of its most inestimable 
opportunities, the years that come no more. 

The biographers of Milton, antecedent to Johnson, 
labour, with silly pride, to explain away that part 
of Milton's life which records that he was master of 
a private boarding school. They insinuate that he 
was a volunteer in the ** delightful task " of ** teaching 
the young idea how to shoot ; "that he taught friends 
and cousins, only as an amusement of benevolence, 
and spurned pecuniary remuneration. Common 
sense and his well-known circumstances contradict 
this notion ; nor was it in the slightest degree dis- 
graceful. " His father was alive," says Johnson, 
*^ when he kept a boarding school ; his allowance 
was not ample, and he supplied the deficiencies by 
an honest and useful employment; but since it 
cannot be denied that he kept a school, some find 
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eit that he'^taug^ fot nothing, by way of estoaoa- 
ti^ of tiie cfience, mtd Oat hk motive was only a 
aeal far ike propf^atioa ci learxHBg and virtue." 

Gompelled at last to aqknowledge tliat the gse^^ 
Milton, the glory of ^mr country, did keep a private 
boarding sehoGd, they save his credit in some degree, 
by representmg him as performing wondars m the 
avt of education; and a formidable list, says his 
biographer, is given of the authors, Gcreek aJid Latin, 
that were read under his auspices, by boys between 
lea ami fifteen years of age, at Mr. Milton's aeademy 
in Aldersgate-street Who but must grieve to see 
the great po^ reduced to a lei^l with an empirical 
pedagogue!! 

. Things and not words were professed to be taught 
by limt great teacher, who, we all know and feel, 
trailed himself above all others, of the knowledge 
asd use ei words, singly selected, or united in match- 
k»s hannoiry. Ccmsistently with this intention, th& 
atithois be placed in the hands of his boys are not, 
for the most part;, such as are distinguished for fine 
writing, but such as he thought convey a knowledge 
of lyings — l^at is, science, as distinguidied firom^ 
tiie Belles Lettres, in which, however, the ancbnts 
were babes compared to the modems, and scarcely 
deserve notice, but that their ignorance Js sorne-^ 
times atoned for by the unavoklable bea^uties of 
their native language, and their own skill in com- 
positioin. Sx>me of thaoi, despicable in thek philo- 
flophy, are admirable in style; but however tlu^ 
might he, the ^reat poet of the nation propounded 
th^BSL to Ins disciples as teachers of science. He 
did not read with them these authors which, in 
Jolmson^ woids, supply most asioms of prudence;, 
mosEt principles of moral truths and most materisda 
fiH:conferssttum,siich as pofet«,tfl:ai9r8, moral jphtto- 
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sopSiers, aiid hiiMorians, Imt «adi as ixmwiey ififoraift* 
turn oa byp<>thetical physics, or in recbndite scieiice. 

The Latin books selected for M& pupils nvese tW 
s^cultural works of Gate, Gdumellt, Vnrro, and 
Palladius ; the Medical Treatise of Cornelius Ceknci ; 
Pliny^s Natural History ; Vitruvius's ArohstectnscT; 
Frontinus's Stratagems, and tfase i^iilosophiealPoenni 
of Lncretiiis and Manilius. The Ga^eek books weia 
Hesiod^ Aratus, the Periegesis of DionysinSy Oppian'B 
Cynogetics, JVpoUonius Rhodins, Qiiintiis Cs^ber, 
Plutarch's Philosophical Works^ Gemnios's Astro*^ 
Bomy, the Oyropaedia aikd Anabasis of Xenophon, 
Polysenus's Stratagems, smd JBKan's Tactics. 

It appears to me that a boy initiated in HiBse 
books (which he conld but toudi primis labids)[ 
would have left Milton's school with nd^r the 
humanities nor the sciencas ; but as a mere pedant, 
inflated with conceit of knowing things ;^ a know- 
ledge, which a subsequent acquaintance with the 
modems of his own country would have sodli <ion- 
vinced him was all error and vanity. "Wher^ ^em 
the great authors, whom such a genius as Milton 
must almost h^ive idolized, Honier, Virgil/ Horace, 
Cicero, Thucydides, Herodotus, Demosth^es, JBs- 
^hylns, Sopliocles, Euripides ; the heroes of ancient 
Kterature; the very classics from 'v^om he derived 
his own exceltence, and in a close imita(tion of whoav 
he rivalled, and, sometimes, exceeded them all ? 
» Scarcely anry thing could be more injudicious ♦ha» 
I9ris selection for boys, just stepping on thethr^h(dj[ 
of literatui^e. T%ey must liave found suefa boctks 
repulsive. The dbairos of diction and poetic fancy 
entice the greater part 10' the lew of leamiBg ; but 
the elements of abstruse science present a prospe<!rt, 
dn eittering^n the cottrse, frig^tfolly forlorn. 
i Many objec^iotafs maybe made tothe boofas«C« 
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lected for bis scholars by Milton, besides their being 
little calculated to teach things instead of words, 
which was his avowed object, in making such a 
choice. Lucretius has, indeed, bright and luminous 
sparkles of poetry, interspersed in the nebulous at* 
mosphere of his plulosophy ; but it was inconsistent 
in Milton, the pure and pious author of Paradise 
Lost, and Paradise Regained, to initiate his scholars 
in the voluptuous and atheistical doctrines of Epi- 
curus. I dwell not on the nonsense of the Lucretiaa 
philosophy. The book is surely one of the last to 
be chosen for the teaching of things, as it abounds 
in airy fancies and baseless speculation. The agri- 
cultural books which Milton has chosen for his 
pupils are, indeed, very curious remains of antiquity^ 
but convey information of small value on things prac^ 
tically usdul in agriculture. Wonderful it is, that 
the highly polished mind of Milton should strongly 
recommend Cato and Columella, and, rather slightly^ 
the Georgics of Virgil ; those perfect models of the 
molle et facetum which Milton so successfully emu- 
lated. Who would search Hesiod for a knowledge 
of things, or the attainment of any real science? 
The two works of Xenophon do indeed display the 
grace and sweetness of Attic Greek; but it was not 
for their beauty of language that Milton recom- 
mended them, but that they might teach things : 
and what things could they teach, but such as con- 
cerned the military affairs of the age in which 
Xenophon wrote ; things, which the most illiterate 
subaltern^ in the present improved state of the art 
of homicide, would despise and deride, either in the 
conduct of a flight from the foe, or in the field of 
slaughter. 

Milton proceeded to Hebrew and its dialects, the 
Chaldee and Syriac ; but this extension of his plan 
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to languages, in which words chiefly, and nothing 
scientific is taught, seems to militate against his own 
didactic system, which was to teach things, and not 
words. -He comprehended, however, mathematics 
and astronomy. But how little could boys, from 
ten to fifteen or seventeen, acquire of mathematics 
and astronomy, especially while their attention was, 
at the same time, demanded to agriculture, me- 
chanics, and physics, in all their extent and variety. 
His plan was, it is true, fanciful ; yet apparently not 
originating in the fancy of a poet : for in selecting 
books for his boys, he displayed no predilection for 
the charms of poetry. Yet the authority of his 
name, most deservedly great, has contributed to 
excite the vulgar clamour against teaching boys 
, words, instead of things ; and against the consump- 
tion of years, during the prime of life, in the study 
of dead languages, represented, by the objectors, as 
fit only for the antiquary. But where are the proofs 
of Milton's superior success in the work of educa- 
tion? Can he cope with any of our old grammar- 
masters, in a list of divines, lawyers, statesmen, and 
philosophers ? There is not a single name of his 
scholars recorded in the rolls of fame ; and he him- 
,self stands a glorious and everlasting monument of 
the success of a mode directly contrary to that of his 
own recommendation. If ever man studied words, 
it was Milton; and we, who are charmed with their 
melody, must delight in the very conduct which his 
letter to Hartlib pronounced an error. 

" Ingenious men," says Bishop Hurd, in his pre- 
face to the works of Cowley, " delight in dreams of 
reformation. In comparing the proposition of Cowley, 
for the advancement of experimental philosophy, 
with that of Milton addressed to Mr. Hartlib, we 
find that Jhese great poets had amused themselves 
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wiAi sdme (sxalted, and ia the mak^ congenial 
ftnciM^ an the subjeet of education. 0£ the tMro 
plans, Mr. Cowley's is the better digested,, wd the 
least faneifKiU if a preference in this respect be giYen 
to either,, when both are manifestly Utopian." 

Cowiey too, Uke Milton, comxdained that cl^^Leal 
education tanght words, rather than. things. Wcsrdjs, 
inste^ad of things, and dead bngni^s, are the coor 
slant thy^mes of invective, liJi:e the burden of a song, 
among all illiterate objectors ; and tbeirwant ol edu- 
catbn and philosophy accomtts for their objection, 
said re&tes it. It is the dictate of nature, that 
words should be studied in.infency. We im^inct- 
ively leanv at tbe earliest age, oi»r own maternal 
knguage. How sooa does an infiut converse with 
ease, in his mother tongue I Memory is chiefly, 
d^ugh not wholly employed, in the study of words; 
and yoting persons excel in memory,, when deficient 
in intellect ; eariy youth, therefore,, is the season to 
^ply to that faculty which they then possess in 
P^ectkm. Thsngs reqixiring strong intellect, should 
lie postponed till intellect has attained to a due 
degree of maturity. " Then," as Dr. Vincent ob- 
jienres^ " words formed into sentences are consi- 
dered ; that is, eomposition, the order, connexion, 
and relation of part to part, the allusions to Ustory, 
saythology, and gec^raphy. These themselr^ are 
things, wid lead to the knowledge of things of ptivae 
importance." 

Now these are the thii^ which constantly occupy 
boys in the higher clousses of a granunar school. 
Compositicrn is constantly required ; imd be who 
Gomposefii must eKa»nne his subject on all sides; 
HI doki^ whi^, be acquires a knowledge of an in- 
finite variety^ cdlale^ things^ which would neper 
have &Uea under h^ eo^^^nce^^ in any node of 
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e^ieatioii but that which daily called forth the poweins \ 
of invcHtion. Howlitfle knowledge oftbiBgSy on 
comparison, wodid he acquire, if confined to tiie 
Arithmetic of Cocker^ or to the tables of isome in- 
ferior Philomath, adopted in petty schookf fot 
instniction in the business of a dealer and chapman^ 
at the stsdl or in the market-house. 

To revert, however, for (me moment, to the sub- 
lime poet of Paradise Lost, (a genius^ greatly sup^ 
nor to Cowley, and on whose fine passage in prose 
we delight to dwell, as a^ording examples of what 
noble sentiments a classical education, like Milton's; 
can produce,) — it is but j-ustice to the character of 
Mikon to say, that however degrading his notion of 
a proper education appears, m this letter to HartUfa^ 
he displays, in many parts of his woarks^ ^ liberality 
ttf mind, which mdignantly spumed the idea of mak^ 
ing lucre the niain object of a learned life, or the 
iM>le purpose of a preceptor's occupation. Speakiasg 
against converting his talents into the means of 
pecuniary profit. ** Do they think," says hc^ ^ tibat 
1^ these superftiKHis things (that is, woridly advan- 
tages) come from God, and the divine gift id karaing 
from the den of Plutus, or the cave of Mammon ?— 
Certainly no d^ar spirit, nnrsed up in brighter xb- 
fbeneesy with, a soul enlarged to the dimensions of 
«pacidi£» ait and high kmDw ledge, but thought it evor 
^ foul disgrace to make pelf or ambition the rewaard 
of his studies ; it bemg the greatest fruit and pn^ 
:ciency of lefoJBied studies, to despise these things^" 

Milton probably had read the fine and sdmoat 
parallel passage of L<mginus^ that '^ Nothing is greatf 
the contempt of Which is gres^/' Thc^e k,, y^deed, 
a; sublime in morals which tli^e sublime in poetry and 
oraAory contrikites to iinspia^ and to preaerve 
Ihron^life. 
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But to proceed to another objector. Addison^ a^ 
name to which all that is classical must bow with 
reverence^ Addison, who owed his fame to classical 
instruction, deemed it an inexpiable error that boys, 
with genius or without genius, were all to be bred 
poets indiscriminately. This could never be atr 
tempted, since every one knows the proverbial ob* 
servation, that poeta nascitur non fit ; but it is re- 
markable, that Addison should contend against that 
part of grammar-school education which teaches 
prosody and requires versification, when he owed his 
first celebrity to composition in Latin verse; in which, 
though there was not much poetry, (for Addison was 
but a mediocris poeta,) yet was there a great deal of 
classic harmony and elegance. It may in this place 
be added, by the way, that Pope was a great admirer 
of Latin verse. He published two volumes of Se- 
lecta Poemata Italorum. The excellent Latin pre- 
face to the little single volume, with the same title, 
which Pope enlarged only in his re-publication, is 
unfortunately omitted. May's continuation of Lucan 
is so excellent, that it is printed and read as 
original and genuine. Milton wrote most elegant 
Latin verse. He, as well as Grotius, Buchanan, 
May, Browne, Bourne, Gray, Jortin, nearly equalled 
the sweetness, harmony, and elegance of Virgil, 
Horace, and Tibullus. This accomplishment, ac- 
quired under classical tuition, led them to high ex- 
cellence in subsequent life, as prose writers, or as 
members of a profession. Poetry, indeed, improves 
prose ; and adds a grace to the motions of the mind, 
as dancing to those of the body. 

If it had not been for the practice of writing verse 
at Westminster school, we should have wanted one 
of the most delightful of our modem English bards, 
even Cowper. Yet he, improved and uncomipted 
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as hjB was there, became an enemy to public schools. 
In his poem entitled Tirocinium, he inveighs against 
them with a most amiable zeal in the cause of virtue. 
It is impossible not to love the poet, while we dis- 
sent, a little from his doctrine. His Task is, in every 
respect, enchanting; but, at the same time, a little 
tinged with what jnight perhaps be justly stigma- 
tised as fanaticism. To find fault with such a poet 
is to assume the odious office of a Zoilus or an Aris- 
tarchus. The greater part of his poems shine with 
unsullied lustre; and let us not be offended with a 
few spots, winch are to be attributed to the infirmity 
characteristic of raah. His Letters are among the 
best and most pleasing in the English language. 
But to confine our attention to his reprobation of 
public schools, I must with reluctance remind the 
reader, that poor Cowper had the misfortune to 
labour under a morbid melancholy, which, at certain 
intervals, gave to all things around him a sombrous 
hue. Disease of body, it is well known, disorders the 
imagination; and we must not receive the day 
dreams of a sick man as oracular. Much of what be 
says of public schools is unfortunately true; but 
every one confesses, that it is wrong to argue from 
abuse against use. I place Cowper's unqualified 
opposition to public schools to the account of a 
partial derangement, and a constitutional aversion to 
all sorts of publicity but that of literary fame. He 
retired from the world to pine in solitude ; but I be- 
lieve few parents would wish their sons to live the 
life of Cowper, which, though virtuous and amiable, 
was, at certain times, unutterably woeful. If public 
schools promote cheerfulness, they are desirable. 
Cowper, indeed, found nothing but misery at West- 
minster ; but he had an idiosyncracy of mind. The 
private tuition which he recommends is in general 

VOL. IV. z 
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much more Iftel y to produce what is familiarly calitid 
a mope/ than all the hardships experienced in the 
crowded and lively classes of a school like that of 
Westminster. Gowper did not leave Westminster 
till the age of eighteen, and then be associated wkh 
his old school^fellows, Bonncl Thornton, Ckilman, 
and Uoyd, all good classics, with whom he deligfat^d 
himself to pursue his poetical amusements ; a love 
jof which he learned at Westminster, and to the ex- 
ercise of poetical compositions at school, he un- 
doubtedly owed his subsequent exceHenee and fame. 
The successor of Busby, whom I have already 
cited^ has refuted the objection against teaching boys 
prosody, and requiring verse as a school exercise. 
I quote him for the sake of the strong testimony of 
experience. " If, *" says he, " to make boys poets 
"were our object in teaching boys prosody, the re- 
proof would be just ; but prose cannot be well under- 
stood without prosody, or a knowledge of quantity. 
No ear can be formed to harmony ; not only no poet, 
but no prose-writer can be read with pleasure, no 
intimate acquaintance with any dead bnguage can 
be obtained, without a knowledge of prosody. Com- 
position is necessary to the acquisition of an aceu- 
xate knowledge of a language. Greek, it is acknow- 
ledged, is less understood than Latin ; one reason 
is, that at schools compositions in that language 
are less frequent than in Latin. Hebrew is less 
understood than either, because no one ever 
thinks of composing m Hebrew. But he who 
adopts the Addisonian opinion, may ask, whether 
prose composition may not answer the purpose 
as well as verse? No teacher will think so who 
has tried the experiment/' The general prac- 
tice of schools, indeed, proves that prosody is 
never neglected, unless (as sometimes happens in 
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bt imrth jeowitry) the master is igiMMpaiit of H Am- 
«df; and if ao> be always o^maidei? bis igmacaJi^ejfts 
AnuafiMtune, caused by a4^ect in; the (^^/^^mM 
:ibe seminary mbeie ht was ediAoated. It m^y lie 
;abs wed, tl»t many scholars of tbe nertbefn qowi- 
ties, in cooseqaau^e of teglectis^ I^atin pr<)^ody>«od 
the composition of Latin verse, want» aiftidst aUHie 
{nrofirndtty of phHosopfay, and subtiHy of pieta- 
X^yaios, ^at gmeefulaeis and lurboftity of styie and 
manner, which are only to be Hiequii^ ^ a f#Mp|fid 
study of classical riiythm and harm^y. 

It is obaenred, thai there jbai^ beea fewer i^olite 
and distinguished scholars er authors in W-sdas thuxt 
in any other part of the. country.^ May a^t this he 
attrilMited to the paucity of grammar schools m 4be 
principality ? 

It is, indeed, a formsdafcle phaknxthal: J intredvife 
to militate against the grammar acdiools, while Ipi^- 
fess to foe their a&j and aitxiliary ; hvA I do^it ^h 
Confidence, wdl knsofwing that the enemy* vi, this 
departmeirt at least, is but powly fumishied with 
weapons, to fight, not indeed against me, but agaiwt 
that formidable opponent, experience. 

It is scaredy necessary to mention I^cjke's.ab- 
aurdities on the subject of education. ISreat w in 
his name, every imprejudieed, o^id, a^d isiens^jjle 
mind must observe and adimt, tihat bis notic^^n 
education are often contradicted by unen^ng e^^- 
rience. L^t him, however, stand forward aiid :sp6fk 
for himself; " You must confess," says Jie, */ %tt 
you have a strange value for words, wh^n, ppre&rring 
the langui^ea of the ancient Greeks and Rpms^^^ jto 

* Owen, the Cambro-britannic epigrami^atist, so oelebraled, 
wrote bad Latin; and of his epigrams it may be jiutiy MJA, 
. . Siuit boim fOBt quBDdam inedioom, 4wd loida p^^ 
Z2 
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that which made them such brave men, you think 
it worth while to hazard your son's innocence and 
virtue, for a little Greek and Latin, by giving him 
a public education." Were these, then, I ask, always 
safe in private? and is it only a little Latin and 
Greek that boys usually learn at such schools as 
Westminster or Eton ? 

Lbck^e's ideas of a tutor and master are very low; 
and the qualifications which he requires in them, are 
such as one would almost expect in a cunning Swiss 
valet de chambre. "The charactei* of a sober man," 
he says, " is what every one expects in a tutor. This 
is generally thought enough;" (I wonder by whom?) 
'* but when this sober man," he proceeds, " has 
emptied out into his pupil all the Latin and logic he 
has brought from the university, will that furniture 
make him a gentleman? The tutor should know the 
world; the humours, the cheats, the faults of the 
age he has fallen into, and particularly the country 
he lives in. Then shall he be able to shovv them 
his pupil, and teach him skill in inen and manners, 
and piill off the masque which their several callings 
and pretences cover them with. Learning I piit last ; 
though it is almost the only thing thought on, when 
people talk of education. When I consider what ado 
is made about learning a little Latin and Greek, how 
many years are spent in it, and what a noise and busi- 
ness it makes ^0 no purpose, I can hardly forbear think- 
ing that the parents of the children still live in fear 
of the schbolmaister's rod, which they look upon as 
the only instrument of education ; as a language or 
two is to he the whole business. How else is it pos- 
sible that a child should be chained to the oar seven, 
eight, or ten of the best years of his life, to get a 
language or two ?" 

An ingenious tutor of Oxford, in a late controversy 
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oa this very subject, says, *' From the mtmier in 
which the phrase of learning L?itin and Greek is 
used, one might be led to suppose, that the Ghram- 
mar and the Lexicon were the sole companions t>f 
the student; that Latin and Greek were a certain 
black art, something wholly unconnected with < the 
system of nature and human affairs; that these iaii- 
guages were learned by many,, for the sake of the 
sound or form of the letters, not for the stoi^ea of 
taste and knowledge which they contain." 

It is indeed laughable to heai: vulgar and illiterate 
people rail at the dead languages, when the dead 
languages never troubled, and never could disgai9t 
them, as they have ever kept at that respectful dis- 
tance from them which becomes perfect strangers ; 
but it is pitiable to observe ascholar and philosopher 
discountenancing the study of those languages, with- 
out which a Cicero, a Plato, or an Aristotle, could 
not be completely understood, nor read with plea- 
sure; for almost all their grace, and much of their 
meaning, are lost in every translation. . . 

Great, wise, and virtuous, the rational expounder 
of the Scriptures, the anatomist of the human under- 
standing/ the champion of liberty, and celebrated 
above all the sages of our land,— 1 cannot but name 
the name of Locke with sentiments of veneration ; 
but, certainly, (and I appeal with co^ifidence to the 
most experienced preceptors for the truth of the re- 
mark,) he is mistaken when he talks of two lan- 
guages, the languages of Greece and Rome, con- 
temptuously. He speaks of them merely as. a 
linguist; as if they were no more, or not so much, 
as any two modem languages; as if they were 
not the keys of other languages and of the sciences^ 
as if they were not introductory to the greatest trea- 
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8iire» of wwcbm^ both sacred and profette. Let > lui j 
hnrhim once more, to jostifyan idea of hif want of 
ttite fer dassicdl beavty. 

^ The learmi^ of LatiD^" says he, '' b^ng nothh^ 
bat the learmng erf* words; jom as mach other real 
k&dwledge ia that as you can; such as the loxaw^ 
ledge oi minerals/ plants,, and animals, particularly 
tfliri^er' 8Bid fruit trees, of their parts^ and ways of 
ptopi^atioD, wherein a. great deal may be taught Jt 
child which will aot be useless to the mazi, but moire ^ 
eijpecialiy geog^raphy, astrimomy, and anatomy/' 

A m^e striking 8|>ecsnen of erroneous judgment 
ctaoDBot easily be produced from any author who, like 
Locke, has obtained a mane, almost above every 
othername in theciyilimdpatrtsof die globe* 

^^ Birt^^^ after aU," cootHHies be^ '^ if his fate be tx> 
go to sdsool, to get the Latin tongue^ it will be ia 
vidn to talk to you concerning the method, whidi I 
think the beirt to be observed in schools. You must 
subimt to that you find there; yet obtaioy if you cai^ 
that he be not employed in making themes and de^ 
dunatioQs, and least of all, verses of any kind. You 
may insist on it,, that you have no demure to make . 
hhn either a Latin orator or a.poet, but barely would 
have kim understand perfectly a Latin author, and 
that you observe those who. teach any of the modem 
languages^ and that with success^ never to amuse ^ 
theior scholars to make speeches or verses^ either iix. 
Fixsch or Italian,, their business being languages 
bapdy, and not invention/' 

We might answer, that it is the business of gram* 
marsdioois, not to teach languages barely^ bu^ by 
fmrmshing. the means of all knowledge, to oc^muni* ; 
cate or impsove % power of inveoticm and composi^km» 

As smne apology for these narrow notions of the 
great Locke, (if an apology be necessary,) it must be 
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reioml>ered9 that he is not coasidering the edu€a« 
tion of a scholar, but of a gentlemsm.; and Locke's 
idea of a gentleman seems to have been very inade- 
quate. In the present age, we are not much inclined, 
like this philosopher, to make the separation very 
wide between the gentleman and the scholar. Locke 
was not an elegant writer: his style would not be 
tolerated at this day ; and he is not universally read. 
He wanted the polish of the Belles Lettres. The 
distinction between a gentleman and a scholar, 
which this great logician makes, will not be gene- 
rally allowed in the present age. The notion of a 
gentleman, in the time of Locke, and in our own,., 
differs essentially. In his time, it was a superficial 
character, scarcely possessing any other quality than, 
that of an awkward imitation of a French courtier ; 
a solemn fop, in the formal court of the fourteenth 
Lewis, proud of nonsense, and eminent in insignifi- 
cance. In our times and country, the notion of a 
gentleman comprehends every thing whkh can adora 
human hature ; but the character cannot well exist, 
without a competent share of knowledge; and the 
more that knowledge participates of the classical,, 
the more generally allowed will be the claim to theu 
character of a gentleman, so esteemed, ii^epCtl-^ 
dently of his rank or fortune. A mind adorned 
with various and elegant attainments, and softened 
by gentle manners, and warmed with benevolence, 
constitutesa gentleman, (the deliciee humani generis) 
and gives him an undisputed pre-eminence. A self- 
loving, and self-admiring coxcomb, however large 
his possessions, or magnificent his establishment, 
has no rival in his love, and few sharers in his admir^ 
ation. He must have been at school, and conned 
his grammar, before he can gain the asteem of gen- 
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tlemen, such gentlemen as assume the name de jur^ 
aiid not by courtesy. 

I believe the good sense of the present age will 
render it unnecessary to enter any farther into a re- 
futation of the didactic errors of Milton, Cowley, 
Addison, or Locke. Their schemes appear to be 
unworthy the stupendous merits and well-earned 
glory of their authors. 

Among modern objections to classical education, 
we are told that classical scholars love the instrument 
better than the end ; that the delight of overcoming 
difficulty is the great recommendation, independent 
of a conviction of the utility of Greek and Latin ; that 
the credit of learning is thus gained without the 
litility ; that the vehicle is valued above the thing 
conveyed ; that from the length of tiriie spent in the 
acquisition, and the vanity of displaying it, a young 
man often tjoncludes his studies at the school and 
university, with a mind full of words, but empty of 
things, destitute of all useful and solid knowledge ; 
hence, say they, it happens that a man with a good 
deal of Latin and Greek is often a very silly fellow. 
He may be so ; and, perhaps, was a silly fellow by 
nature. 

There is a plausibility in most of these remarks, 
and in some circumstances they may be true. But 
we speak of the general effect of a classical edu- 
cation, and we say that experience, the great teacher 
of truth, has pronounced that its effect is highly and 
universally beneficial to the country, and perfective 
of man's nature. Against Bacon, Locke, Addison, 
and all the other ingenious dreamers of reformation 
in matters that are well already, and require only to 
be let alone, I appeal to the decision of time and ex- 
perience. This nation has flourished, and been dis- 
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tinguished for knowledge and political happiness, 
above all other nations in the world, from the cir- 
cumstance of the middle classes, the most numerous, 
having had the opportunity of deriving great and 
solid improvement, in sound and sublime lore, gra- 
tuitously, from the grammar schools, established in 
every great town, and in almost every subdivision of 
every province. Experience refutes a thousand spe- 
cious arguments against the dead languages, and 
silences a thousand sarcastic reflections, on teaching 
words instead of things ; which therefore, relying on 
experience, I forbear to repeat, or even to notice. 
Great may be the change in the English character, 
deplorable the degeneracy of the people at large, as 
well as of all the liberal professions, if the education 
of grammar schools is to be diluted (may 1 be par- 
doned the expression) by a mixture, under the same 
roof, and master, (as a co-ordinate part of the founda- 
tion,) of a merely mercantile, or even a lower than the 
mercantile, a vulgar, trivial, charity-school course of 
instruction. If the degradation of grammar schools 
should unfortunately take place, may not the country 
become, as the French conqueror called it, a nation 
of shopkeepers ; with minds fitted for the despotism 
of a grand monarque, and patient of a popish or mili- 
tary rule. 

Sir William Jones, one of the most learned and 
virtuous of men, who caught from the classics an 
ardent love of liberty, and the inspiration of Roman 
virtue, while he polished his mind with every grace 
which their fine authors display, has a passage so 
descriptive of the effects of grammar schools, that 
I will cite it in this place, for the sake of his au- 
thority. 

'* The works of poets, critics, rhetoricians, histo- 
rians, philosophers^ the accumulated wisdom of all 
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ns^on&i. BXkd all ages^ are here tx^e aecessiUe and , 
famili^ to the 8tadeats» Iq whose nunds they axe pre* 
served as in a curious repository, whence they may 
atai^y time be ejctracted, as occasions may require^ 
fox the honour and benefit of the human species." 

What would this elegant scholar, this sound philor 
sopher» this accomplished lawyer,. have said, if he 
had lived to see the day, when a measure should be 
attempted that might have the effect of lowering . 
those very schools which taught him the elements 
of all that is great, good, and beautiful, to a level 
with the ordinary writing school ; and when the dis^ 
cipline preparatory to a retail trade should be 
adopted in the Lyceum of Britain, at the hazard of 
supplanting all that was ever taught in the groves of 
Aeademu9. 

** It appears," says a very zealous champion of 
ancient philosophy, ** from fkct and experience, as 
wdl as theory, that the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences is absolutely necessary in a wesdthy and 
luxurious nation. But what arts and sciences ? Is 
it. the study of botany ? Is it the knowledge of 
shells and insects ? Is it facts of natural history ? or 
is it the science of quantity, the knowledge of the 
properties of lines, figures, and numbers ? Of this 
science I have a high esteem. I know it is very 
useful, in the arts of life and in explainii^ many 
things in nature ; but it is no mK>re than the hand- 
maid of philosophy, nor do I know, that it has ever 
fcHrmed a hero, or a patriot, or a man, eminent in th^ 
field, or in the senate. There only remains then, 
that learning, which preserved virtue so loag among 
the Romans; and threw a splendour over the later 
times of that nation, such as never illumined the 
degenerate days of any other people." 

And what was that learning, but poetry, oratory, . 
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mural phih^op&y^ exactly what we caU ait^ tlia 
Ereneh>,tbe JBelles Iiettres ; that kind of leamk^a^ 
taste for wfakh <Hir grammar sqh^U l^ve diffa^ed. 
0¥er tlie Baritish naticm, eausang the middle ranks t€^. 
rimi the EomaQs in public virtue^ aiid to surpass^ 
tbe»i^in private* Groaa ignorance wpA gross vices^ in . 
tke xulers of a natioix^. are one great cause of its de^ 
cay; bec^fcuse they not only occasion misrule^ but. 
vi^eakenthat power of control which, indepei;idently 
of law^ governs by the in^uence of opinion and per- 
sonal authority. It is,, I belieye> a truth incontro- 
vertible, that the extreme frivolity ai^d profligacy of 
the French iH>blesse were amoiig the chief causes o£: 
the Prendi revolution. The aristocracy became, 
contemptible ; the people, poorly educated as they 
vrere, felt their own superiority over the noblesse, 
and could no longer brook the proud domination of 
oppressive ignorance. If, happily, Bonaparte had 
been, better educated ; i^ happily, he had ho&s^ 
bimianized, in , early youth like the boys of Britain, 
he might have been a benefactor, not only to his^ 
country, but to the human race ; a majority of 
whom, in a. great part of the world, seems lo«t in 
sloth, and paralysed by slavery. In England, the 
nraid is awakened right early : while it seasis sunk 
in. a deep sleep over half the globe. This mistaken; ^ 
man possessed, at one time,^ more power to do good: 
than perhaps any individual recorded in history ; but 
a defective, or erroneous education rendered. him, 
when rais(^ above his native sphere, selfishly ambi- 
tious, careless of human life when its sacrifice teiided 
to his aggrandizement ; and, for want of tl^ humani* 
ti^ he became a military despol, instead oisk wise, 
and philanthcDpic deliverar, or father of hk country. 
He wasv a mighty potentate, with a narrow mind ; a. 
gor^ecmsiemperor in axobe too htige. for hk zeal me 
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and stature ; atid, after all the poinp of imperial 
power, be appeared but a pigmy placed by fortune 
on the pedestal of a Colossus. He fell from the 
pedestal, rendered giddy by its height ; and liberty 
rejoiced at his fall, while she lamented the injury 
done by him, for ages, to her cause. It is too much 
to ascribe his perpetual pursuit of false glory to a 
defective or erroneous education? He was not a 
scholar: his mind, the true source of all solid glory 
and of all permanent power, had not received a right 
sort and due degree of culture : a heart, softened by 
the humanities, was wanting in him; that kind, 
sympathetic heart, which renders imperial power, 
like the omnipotence of heaven, a blessing to all who 
are under its influence. 

' With respect to Napoleon's taste and knowledge 
of polite literature, I recollect a conversation with 
one of his school-fellows, a man of singular abilities 
and high celebrity, who told me, that the great con- 
queror, as he called him, with a sneer, was at school 
a dunce. At school, the great conqueror, it seems, 
belonged to the same corps as our own Duke of 
Marlborough : and both these instances serve to con- 
firm the general opinion, that a man maypossess 
animal courage, and lead on armies to victory, with 
small supplies of intellectual force. What little 
learning he had was of the calculating sort, merely 
mathematical or statistical: and the schools he in- 
stituted were chiefly adapted to teach tactics aiid 
the art military. Unhappy is it for the inhabitants 
of peaceftil provinces, when the ferocity of warriors 
has not been softened by the humanities ; when tJie 
restless activity of avarice and ambition is not stopt 
in its career, of havoc and carnage by habits of con- 
templation on the vicissitude and instability of all 
human affairs, and by a Christian respect for man, as 
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man, the favourite creature of God. As all govern- 
ment, and all the institutions of civil society, must 
be intended to promote the happiness of every indi- 
vidual in it, how much is it to be desired, that n^en 
destined to command millions should have their 
minds furnished in youth with such lessons as those 
of Fenelon, in his Telemachus, a poem formed en- 
tirely on the classical model. Who, without grief, 
can recpUect that Fenelon was persecuted and 
banished by a pompous, but illiterate prince, for the 
instruction to kings afforded in this very poem, 
though under another pretence? Lewis the four- 
teenth was certainly neither a scholar nor philo- 
sopher : yet, to do him justice, he had sense enough 
to employ scholars and philosophers, and call from 
obscurity the ablest men to adorn his court and 
render him service. In consequence of his not 
listening to the voice of corruption in selecting the 
objects of his patronage, his country flourished in 
unrivalled glory, and a long-continued prosperity : 
and with gratitude it must be allowed, that he pro- 
moted classical learning more than any man ; for to 
his ordinance we owe the Dolphin Classics, which 
have facilitated, and therefore diffused, the study 
and kuowledge of them all over Europe. Alexander 
the Great, like Napoleon the Great, like Lewis the 
Great, like Charles of Sweden, and like the Duke of 
Marlborough, might be numbered among the frater- 
nity of dunces at school; but Aristotle was the com- 
panion and counsellor of the Macedonian madman, 
and the world, we know, was conquered. The 
sword of Alexander, guided by the mind of Aristotle, 
became invincible; an argument, in addition to the 
many proofs which history affords, that nund is the 
best source of effective and permanent power.* 

* Vis c<mflili expera, mole niit sak» - Holt. 

Knovlej}ge ip power. . Baco)c. 
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And ike nenticm of Aristotle reminds meit^wa6%e 
"vrlio Slid, tiiat ** these who are incapable of a-fiHberid 
edncttion are, by Tiature*« decree, boan to be tsrhreis^'* 
■yet histery informs us, that they have frequently 
becoMe the lords smd masters of those who have 
had ercry advantage of education, but have been 
kept down, or rather cut down, by the sabfe. 

I would contend that those persons who' inherit, 
or who are likely to obtain, imperial pow«, should 
invariably be initiated with peculiar eare and atten- 
iion in that sort of education whidi the grammar 
schools afford, and which is indeed an introifaiction 
to all that is truly great, and qualifies a man to be 
a ben^Mtor to the human race ; and such should be 
every one who wears ^ imperial purple. 

Why, it n»ybe asked, was the reign of Lewis the 
fourteenth distinguished by dbaracters most Mliis- 
trious in literature; such as Bossu^t andFenelon? 
iBecause the plan of education, that <^ our gramnmr 
• schools, adopted by the Jesuits, was universal. The 
Jesuits, for a long time, presided in these schools, 
and gave to religion, addetic champions ; to Ae 
pulpit, unrivaUed orators ; to literature, classical 
writers ; to the didactic department, mastets/ most 
learned, most diligent, and most sagacious. Diey 
chiefly prepared the edition of classics for the use of 
the Dauphin* But this society has been extinguished. 
The extinction of it was politicidly wise, but has 
been injurious to the best continental schools ; and 
has caused Greek and Latin to yield to arithmetic, 
algebra, surveying, mensuration, and the art of gaug- 
mg a Wrrel. Where are the Bourdeloues, the Bos- 
suets, the Fencilons, and all the writers enumerated 
by Voltaire in his Augustan age ? 

Since that time, the lessons of experience have 
been neglected, and modes of education prescribed 
by caprice, or by roma^io speculators, have super- 
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seded the gt)od old classical. An exdnAve pre- 
ference has been given to a superficial aequaintanoe 
with the sciences ; to attainments merely mercantSe; 
to extemiJ grace and personal accom|^lmi€^t; to 
modern languages; to paradoxical and singtihtr 
schemes, such as that of Rousseau ; to colyw«eb4ike 
metaphysical lectures, in which the learner has 
nothing to do but to listen to a dull, heary, thy, 
diatribe; to seeing the world at an early age; to 
' travelling without preparatory knowledge ; to mili- 
tary affairs, tactics, and fortification ; to manu^ ex- 
ercises, and to arts of an inferior sort, which have no 
connexion either with mind or miorality. And con- 
seqnently in what state has been of late the pilblie 
happiness cif the twp most distinguished coufitries 
of Europe ? Has it not been tumultuous and cala- 
mitous, in a remarkable degree ? Calculating poli- 
tics, without manly sentiment, can never advasiee 
the happiness of human beings, bom to feel as well 
as to feed, to think as well as to vegetate, to enjoy 
as well as to labour. What, indeed, are nations, but 
collections of human individuals, possesfeed of fioe 
sensibilities, which "tremble at the touch of joy or 
woe/* C5alculating politics consider meti commer- 
cially and numerically ; not as beings tremuli^tii^ 
sentient, but as living engines, capable of productive 
labour: and for whose benefit productive ? Perhaps 
of those only who are toT>e bom, when the tribes 
doomed to labour and to perish for them ai^ no 
more. But sentiment, or right feeling, ^provides; fer 
the present, solid, substantial happiness of theiex- 
isting race ; which solid, substantial happiness, does 
not consist in extent of empire, in imports or ex- 
ports, but in good morals, religion, peace, plenty, 
and liberty. These constitute the reial w^th of 
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every naticm ; and for the promotion and rational 

^ enjoyment of this wealth, the .cultivation of senti- 

^inent, or right feeling, is absolutely necessary. To 

, £^el as a good man, and to be tendtrly cautious of 

ikurting the feelings of others : this is to be a great 

""man, and to approximate to an angelic nature. 

In this point> then, consists one grand excellence 
"^ of the old classic education established by our fore- 
> fathers, and bequeathed, as an unalienable posses- 
sion, to our country. The study of poetry, oratory, 
history, philosophy, particularly of moral philosophy^ 
" improves, refines, and liberalizes the sentiments of 
the human heart ; enlivens the feelings which God 
has given, as distinctive of humanity; cherishes 
goodness, kindness, philanthropy, the love of every 
thing exceUent and beneficent ; and causes a gene- 
rosity of soul, that repudiates all excessive selfish- 
ness, and scorns all lucre, all good whatever, which 
cannot be obtained without the production of evil to 
our neighbour, or to the world at large. 

The improvement of sentiment, or the excitement 
of right and manly feeling, in early youth, is pro- 
moted by a faithful and constant study of the hu- 
manities ; but not at all by the exact sciences, by 
measurement and calculation. The humanities, I 
repeat, imply all that is appropriate to man or lovely 
in his nature. They imply good-temper, placability, 
gentleness, and sincerity. The humanities promote 
all these humane qualities. They also comprehend 
a taste for the fine arts, as well as for polite letters. 
Praxiteles (says Varro) is known for his excellence 
in his art to every man who has a portion of humanity. 
" Praxiteles, propter artificium egregium, nemi ni 
est paulum modo humaniori ignotus." A man may 
have the science of a Newton, and yet be insensible 
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to the delicacy of sentiment, the beauty of^a moral 
action, of a pathetic poem, or an expressive picttir^. 
Sentiment, cultivated duly by reading the authors/ 
who abound ift it, is most powerful in regulating, 
our conduct ; but a man may have gone through all 
the mathematical studies which were ever proposed 
is objects of education, and display no sentiment 
but that of the most vulgar and illiterate, the love of 
money, the love of preferment or distinction^ or 
some other appetite equally unsocial. An under- 
standing the mo^t barren of general knowledge, ^th 
a heart quite cold, is sufficient for mere calculation. 
A country schoolmaster, educated in the parish 
school, who has never read much, and know^ little 
but his tables, may be able to teach the elements of 
mathematics, and qualify youth for employments of 
great utility ; but what can such attainments avail, 
amid the changes and chances of this mortal life 
where man, ever alive to suffering, and ever seeking 
solace, chiefly depends for succour on the sympathy 
of some more enlightened fellow-creature. 

When calculation is to be made one great object 
of grammar schools, (halftheir business avowedly,) 
there is no doubt but the calculating system of 
politics will be still more generally adopted than it 
has been; and the cultivation or indulgence of senti- 
ment, the fine feelings of humanity, in the governing 
part especially, will be considered as a symptom of 
imbecility; the increase of population will be dreaded 
merely, on the greedy principle of the vulgar pro- 
verb, " the fewer, the better cheer ; " and the super- 
numerary intruders on existence will be valued, as 
they have been in despotic countries, only as chair 
h canotty or food for powder. 

But the study of works which display a sunshine 
to the imagination, which gratify the delicacy of 

VOL. IV. A a 
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9^ntal tsBtCt which speak to the heart and warn 
with virtuous emotion, improves sentiment; and 
sentiment, in all social intercourse, is of the first 
importance. To feel, with delicate sensibility, the 
emotions of benevolence, arising from consanguinity, 
affinity, hospitality, neighbourhood, compassion, love 
and mercy, causes us to approach, as nearly as pos- 
iible^ to what we conceive of the divine perfection. 
An unspoiled boy, at a classical school, possessing 
talent and sensibility, is daily, and even hourly, 
nourished with sentimental food, which causes 
growth in every thing generous and noble; and 
he catches, by sympathy, the virtues and graces, 
of which he reads the beautiful description, while he 
loves and reveres the striking example. The classics 
abound with instances of greatness of mind, of un- 
shaken fidelity, contempt of human grandeur, a most 
impassioned love of country, prodigality of life in 
a righteous cause, disdain of servitude, inviolable 
truth, and patriotism, that spurns corruption. A boy, 
conversant with such examples, leaves his school, 
an enthusiast in the cause of truth and honour, with 
a resolution to go forth into the world, and do 
likewise. 

The social afiections are improved and increased 
by long and frequent exercise in the emotions caused 
by entering, at a most susceptible age, into the 
spirit of authors, who have expressed the passions of 
human nature, in languages adapted by their har- 
mony, dignity, and energy, to forn^ a style which 
stamps on the sensorium every idea, and every 
feeling, with irresistible force. 

But why, it is asked, i^ the education of grammar 
schools so excellent ? Because, in its present unde- 
graded state, it is wholly classical ; that is, wholly 
employed in cultivating the best sensibilities of the 
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soul» ^e effuses of all r^alg9oiiAea8i all trU^ fia^ 
triotisray all unaffected philanthropy. 

" We are indebted to the zeal of the revivers of 
letter^/' (says Godwin^ a writer, with whom I am 
. sorry I cannot oftener agree,) ** for rescuing from obr 
livion the most valuable remains of antiquity, the 
Greek and Roman writers. In the fifteenth mnt\xty^ 
the human mind awoke from a slumber that thneaJ^ 
ened to be little less than eternal; and the prm^ 
cipal cause of this auspicious event iras the study 
of the classics. -> 

" And if there be, in the present age^ any wisdom^ 
any powers of reasoning, any acquaintance with thfe 
secrets o£ nature any refinement of language, any 
elegance of composition^ any love of all that c£m 
adorn and benefit the human race, this is the source 
from which they ultimately flowed- FroHi the Gieek 
and Roman authors, the moderns learned to thinks 
Intellect assumed new courage, shook its daring 
wing, and essayed a bolder flight. Patience of m^ 
vestigation was acquired. The love of tenth dis- 
played itselfy and the love of liberty. . 

*' Shall we discard that to vvhieh our ancestors: 
owed every thing they possessed ? Do we not fear 
that we should brii:^ back the dark ages^ and again 
plunge our species in eteri^d night ?" 

There is, I answer, littte danger of this event} but 
that we may i^lunge the age in b^trbarisit, frivolity, 
or slavery, is not impossible, when on^e we thrc^w 
away th^ key that opens the storos^of wanly s^ftti- 
ment, taste^ elegance, ai^ all iiitellectual beauty. 
The faress is, indeed, our gtrand preservative from 
uttejj darkness ; but .our light Kkay be as a twilight, 
if; we shut out the su|ibeam§^ that at present i^iile 
upon us> most glorio^ly reflected from tiiei lU^sn^ 

ai^.^T&lietc.^ :. . 

A as 
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•'The Latinwriters,** adds thewriter just nowcited, 
" display a happy selection of words; a beautiful 
structure of phrase ; a transparency of style ; a preci- 
sion, by which they communicate the strongest senti- 
ments, in the directest form ; in a word, every thing 
that relates to the most admirable polish of manners. 
It is the appropriate praise of the best Roman authors, 
that they scarcely present us with one idle or ex- 
crescent clause ; that they continually convey their 
meaning in the choicest words. Their lines dwell 
upon our memory ; their sentences have the force 
of maxims ; every part vigorous, and seldom any 
thing that can be changed but for the worse. 

" The Roman historians are the best that ever 
existed. The dramatic merit and eloquence of 
livy, the rich and solemn pencil of Tacitus, all ages 
of the world admire ; but no historian of any other 
country has been able to rival. 

** Add to this, that the best ages of Rome aiFord 
the purest models of virtue. Mankind are too apt 
to lose sight of all that is heroic, magnanimous, and 
public spirited. Modern times have formed to them- 
selves a virtue rather polished than sublime, that 
consists in petty courtesies, rather than in the tran- 
quil grandeur of an elevated mind. It is by turning 
to Fabricius, and men like Fabricius, that we are 
brought to recollect the dignity of human nature." 

What is here said of the Latin authors, may be 
said with still more justice of the Greek ; for, in 
truth, the Greek are the archetypes of the Latin. 
The language itself is infinitely superior to the Latin. 
It is indeed a superfluous task to enlarge on the 
beauties of the Greek authors. They have been 
eulogized with an eloquence derived from their own; 
and ou this occasion it is only necessary to say, that 
they are usually read and explained with accuracy 
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the utmost at our ancient grammar schools, and that 
those who have had experience in matters of this 
kind, must look with pity on the pretensions of petty 
schools for writing and ciphering, to teach Greek, 
or to read jEscJiylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Pindar, 
or Thucydides.* 

* That a grammar school once degraded, so that half the busines of 
it shall be to teach (as a part of the foundation plan, and by act of par^ 
liament, spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic,) scholars who are 
not obliged to apply at all to Latin and Greek, will soon become a mere 
English school ; and that Latin and Greek will in time be utterly ba- 
nished from it, by the influx of great numbers who desire no Latin and 
Greek, and nothing but qualifications for trade, is extremely probable "; 
and that the governors of the school, and electors of the masters, who 
are often successful tradesmen in corporation towns, with no idea of the 
meaning of the word classical, will encourage the total change from a 
classical to a commercial school, is also extremely probable. An in- 
stance of such a total change I subjoin.* 

Mr. John Pierrepoint founded a school at Lucton, so lately as in 
the year 1708, with a very handsome endowment. Pierrepoint required 
Latin and Greek exercises ; and assigned an exhibition every two 
years, towards the maintenance of such of the scholars as, from their 
proficiency in classical learning, should be deemed qualified for the 
university. The boys were required to be able to read when first entered. 
Therefore Lucton school could not be designed merely for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But in the year 1809, the governors, under- 
standing that not one of the eighty boys on the foundation was in^ 
structed in Latin and Greek, but left solely to the writing mastevy 
from the time of their admission to their removal, and thinking this a 
direct violation of the founder*s intentions, determined that a reform 
was necessary. They repaired to the school and found the scholars all 
present, (one excepted,) and all occupied at their desks on the business 
of the day. Their copy books, ciphering books, &c. were inspected by 
the visitors, as they walked round the seats. Their clothes were be<- 
coming and well kept, and their hands and faces perfectly clean, which 
was noticed in their hearing, and this, I suppose, by its being mentioned 
in the report excited surprise. The progress they had made in writing, 
arithmetic, and mensuration, was satisfactory. The perversion of the 
institution was'laid before the master. The governors pointed out to 
him the rank that his school had a right to assume, and convinced him 

* See *« The Hislory of Merchant Taylors* School,*' vol. i. page 413. 
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!« «dt etymology necessaty to tinderstand otit owil 
language, derived as it is in a great measure from 
Greece and Rome ? and how can any one pretend 
to an exact knowledge of it, who is totally ignorant 
of the Greek vocabulary ? How caU any one under- 
stand the terms used in botany, in medicine, and in 
most of the arts and sciences, without going to the 
Greek fountain, from which they flow in abundance? 
Nay, how can any one read a newspaper, or a trivial 
book on almost any subject, without meeting with 

that they could not coanive at the grammar school of Lucton heing de-; 
graded into a parochial charity schooL He readily admitted the ne« 
ces^ty ota reform, and expressed his willingness to adopt such mea^ 
sures as should be devised for that purpose. If the school had notheea 
thus rescued, it would to this hour have been a common writing school^ 
with exhibitions for young men at the university ! The patronage of the; 
living of Lucton belongs to the governors of the school, and was doubt- 
less vested in them for the purpose of rewarding some meritorious 
classical scholar raised under this foundation. 

Most of the schools throughout England may sufier a degradation 
like that of Lucton school, when it will not be in the power of trus- 
tees to bring them back to the sort of schools intended by the founders ; 
if reading, writing, and arithmetic shall be established ^ a ps^t of tbe 
foundation plan of education, by an act of parliament. Yet what can 
we expect but the abasement of grammar schools, and of their masters 
and scholars too, when it appears to have been said in the House of. 
Commons, that << no means could be so effectual in raising thecharac^ 
ter of parish schoolmasters, as to make a common property between a. 
parish school and a grammar schooV* 

We are told on tlie same occasion, that " in the times when those 
endowments were made, the poor were to be taught Latin, but not in the. 
sense now attached to that part of education. They were to be taught 
Latin merely for the church service." 

I may here ask, whether Greek was to be taught also for the church, 
service ? I believe that Greek and Latin were usually coi\ioined by the 
foimders* intention. Greek has always been taught with Latin. Litera- 
ture was t^e founders' object: and the prevalence and dignity of litera- 
ture has been preserved in this country in the found^ons of our wise 
forefathers, by their virtually prohibiting English reading jind writing^ 
as part of the education they bestowed, when they required a competent 
skill in both, as a condition of adinission into their dchods^ 
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iftotW^S and ^u6tatioh», which mn&t be fttumbliftg; 
blocks, if h6 is a total stranger to the languages of 
Greece and Rome? Very few among our celebrated 
authors wer6 unacquainted with the classics, and 
many delighted in quoting them. Our finest writer^ 
and best speakers, it is truly observed, have been 
men who amused themselves during the whole of 
their lives with the perusal of the classics. Thfe 
great lord Chatham and the great Charles Fox, 
were admirers and readers of thfe classics: lord 
Chatham, when a boy, was well acquainted with 
Plutarch's Lives, and owed the grandeur of his 
ideas, and the cotoniahdihg dignity of his elo- 
quence, to the models with which he was daily 
conversant, con amore, in the celebrated works of the 
Chaeronean biographer. Mr. Fox told me himself. 
While he turned over the pages of Wittenbach's Plu- 
tarch, which lay by my side, that he had spent k 
great part of his boyish age, under the direction of 
his father, a very sagacious nobleman, in studying the 
lives of heroes and statesmen, as recorded, and con*- 
trasted, in the parallels of Plutarch. A fine school 
this for the formation of statesmen ; men, not merely 
fitted . for the routine of office, And for calculating 
the nufifiber 6f human beings necessary to be sacri- 
ficed to take a towft dr gain a fort, but to consider 
and decide what is the most conducive to the hap- 
piness of private individuals, living in honest in* 
dustry, and to the public peace and prosperity (rf 
their country. 

but to proceed with the quotation from an author 
who could have no motives for advocating the cause 
of classical learning, but the conclusions of his owa 
observation and e^cperiefitce. ** There is reason,** 
says this itigemotis 'Enquirer,' ** to believe that the 
isttidy of Latin would constitute a yalultble part of 
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^ucation, though it were applied to no practical 
use, but were to be regarded as an affair of discipline 
only. The mind, accustomed to the study of Latin, 
as taught in the grammar schools, acquires habits of 
order, and of regarding things in a state of clearness, 
discrimination, and arrangements The discipline of 
mind (as employed in what is called parsing, and 
construing a difficult author in a class at school,) is 
of inestimable value. The analysis of single words, 
and words in construction, with the accuracy ob- 
served in the class, is an exercise like that of geo. 
metrical studies, highly conducive to strengthen the 
mind, and give a closeness and correctness of rea- 
soning, independently of any other use." 

All this great improvement, not of boys only, not 
of individuals only, but of man's nature, of the hu- 
man species, must be given up, if a system which 
approaches very nearly to the school reformation, 
wantonly introduced in France, during the revolu- 
tion, should be adopted in England. Polytechnical 
schools were then instituted, in which the sublime 
and beautiful of ancient poets, orators, and historians, 
were, in great measure, to be sacrificed to the quali- 
fying of engineers for military service. Polytech- 
nical schools were to teach things, not words only ; 
and to show what things were sometimes thought to 
constitute a necessary part of education, I must 
refer to the ^' Plan d'Education Nationale par Etienne 
Barruel ." He recommends for the use of schools, in 
one class, (and that an infantine class,) Un Cat^- 
chisme de medicine v^t6rinaire ; that is, a manual of 
farriery ! It should ever be remembered, that a 
great part of things around us, glaring objects of 
the senses, obti^ude themselves on the mind spon- 
taneously ; and that it is ridiculous to include such 
thingis in a course of education^ Man^ like the 
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animals around him, learns by the use of his eyes 
only, an infinite number of things not to be found in 
"books, because they are obvious on intuition. 

It should be considered, in addition to what has 
been already said in favour of classical education, 
that Latin and Greek are pursued not only as an end, 
but as the means ; as the means of intellectual im- 
provement, by an invigorating exercise; as the 
means of securing and fixing attention. If English 
only were read in the classes, the very facility of 
the lesson would cause it to be read hastily, and, in 
comparison, carelessly. The scholars would read 
school-books, as men seem to read newspapers, and 
forget, in a short time, what they read, with scarcely 
any desire to retain it longer than the passing day. 
But in reading Latin and Greek, they find it nece.s- 
sary to make great exertions, to attend with dili- 
gence, and to be solicitous, even for the sake of 
avoiding trouble, to remember all they learn. The 
daily lessons, in which difficult passages are first 
translated and explained, and then, as the technical 
language of the school expresses it, parsed, or 
grammatically analysed, are highly improving to 
the faculties, independently of the various know- 
ledge received, or the fine sentiments excited. 
^* When," says Dr. Beattie, *' one hears a boy ana- 
lyse a few sentences of a Latin author, and show 
that he not only knows the general meaning, and 
the import of the particular words, but also can in- 
stantly refer each word to its ' class, enumerate all 
its terminations, specifying any change of sense, 
however minute, that may be produced by a change 
of inflexion or arrangement, explain its several de- 
pendencies ; distinguish the literal meaning from the 
figurative, one species of rhetorical figure from an- 
other, and even the philosophical use of words from 
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the idiomatical, and the Vulgar from the elegant ; 
recollecting, occasionally, other words and phrases 
that are synonymous, or contrary, or of different, 
though similar significations; and accounting for 
what he says, either from the reason of the thing, 
or by quoting a rule of art or a classical authority; 
one must be sensible, that, by Such an cxerfcise, the 
memory is more likely to be imptoted in strength 
and readiness, the attention better fixed, the judg- 
ment and taste mofe successfully exerted, and a habit 
of reflection and subtle discrimination more easily 
acquired, than It could be by any other employment 
equally suited to the capacity of childhood. A year 
spent in this salutary exercise, (and, it maybe added, 
that six or seven years are usually spent in a daily 
exercise like this,) but one year spent in this salu- 
tary exercise, will be found to cultivate the human 
faculties more than seven spent in prattling that 
French, which is learned by rote ; nor would a com- 
plete course of Voltaire yield half so much improve- 
ment to a young mind, as a few books of a good 
classic author, such as Livy, Cicero, or Virgil, stu- 
died in this manner ; though I mean not to decry 
the French tongue, which is useful to all, and neces- 
sary to many/' 

This ingenious Author adds, *' Of all the nations 
now existing, that whose character has displayed 
an elevation of soul and a spirit of freedom without 
example in the aUnals of mankind, is the only natioii 
upon earth that entertains a proper sense of the un- 
speakable value of classic education.'' 

If this be true of our country, if our Country be 
thus nobly distinguished, never let it be said, that 
the study of words in the latiii and Creek Classics 
does not lead to the knowledge of things, and things 
most conducive to the honour and happiness of i 
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tvhole people. — *' Th6 acquisition of words/' says th6 
same author, " prudently conducted, becomes, id 
young persons, one of the best instruments of intel- 
lectual proflcifericy, which, in the present state of 
human society, it is possible to imagine." " Those 
petsOns (he adds) are most delighted with the an- 
cient Writers who understand them best ; and none 
affect to despise them, but they who are ignorant of 
their yalue."* 

These sentiments, as well as those of authors be- 
fore cited, are similar to such as I have already 
expressed ; but I give thenl in the words of men 
who, either as lecturers, tutors or schoolmasters; 
have been taiigiit their truth by experience ; be** 
cause the testimony of experienced men must add 
authority to my doctrine, and enforce the preserva-^ 
tion of grammar schools, and the still further diffusioA 
of a national taste for polite literature. 

It is another argument against the degradation of 
grammar schools, or their amalgamation with schools 
in which grammar is but a secondary object, that it 
tends to disturb that order in social life, which ex- 
perience has proved to be essential to the comfort of 
- - — — . — — ■ ' " ■ ■ . I . j , 

* The dissenters, especially the Quakers, seem to have undervalued 
classical learning in consequence of their not possessing it. Many of 
them, indeed, have ejccelled in science, and are in general trained in 
a most virtuous course of discipline. Biit there seems to have been, 
at least, among the forefethers of thfe present race, a prejudice againie^ 
the heathenism of classical schools ; and certamly, though the literary 
productions of dissenters are often very learned, very moral, very 
religious, and in every respect, highly estimable ; yet they are npt in 
general adorned with the elegance and taste which result from the 
study of polite Ktferatur^. 'Dr. Isaac Watts was, indeed, highly ac»- 
complished, and might be deemed, like Fenelon, a saint on earth. He 
cannot, however, be ranked with the author of Telemachus as a clas- 
sical scholar. The want of classical learning has greatly injured the 
dissenters ; of which, I believe, they are dow w6ll aware. 
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individuaift/ low as well as high^ and to the stability 
of a state* 

la consequence of universal education, the lower 
orders are every day approximating more nearly to 
the higher ; the proud distinction of superior intel- 
lect and knowledge, is disappearing gradually j the 
children of the labouring classes, born with strong 
constitutions of body, possess also (since their labour 
causes a rigidity of nerves,) strong constitutions of 
mind, and particularly great power of memory; 
their attention is not excited, and distracted by a 
variety of attainable objects; their curiosity and 
desire of learning are eager, since they know that 
learning tends to gratify ambition, and raise them 
from their low estate. All the children of the nation 
are to learn to read; and he must be of weak judg- 
ment and superficial observation, who believes, that 
when they become adults, they will confine their 
reading to the horn-book, the primer, the catechism, 
the tracts of religious societies, or the little books 
prepared for them by certain excellent ladies, whose 
good intentions surpass all praise. They will read 
the debates in parliament and Sunday newspapers ; 
they will read political pamphlets : and in process 
of time, the worst, as well as the best books of phi- 
losophy and theology. 

The higher ranks, therefore, must make eflforts to 
maintain their elevated station, and it is not to be 
done by pride, by coercion, depression, or restriction. 
I would recommend it to them to avail themselves 
of the superior education, afforded by a long con- 
tinuance at grammar schools ; and in order to do so 
more agreeably and effectually, I would advise them 
to prevent a degrading union of the English and 
Latin schools ; especially as such an union is by no 
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means necessary, nor even desired by the common 
people. That it is not desired by the poorer classes 
I infer from the evidence reported by the commis- 
sioners of inquiry. The master of Ripon school, for 
instance, being asked, " Whether he could give any 
reason why the number of boys on the foundation 
had decreased ?" stated in his answer (among other 
causes), " that there were few parents in Ripon, or 
its neighbourhood who desired that their children 
should receive a classical education ; and that since 
the establishment of national schools at Ripon, most 
of the children of the inferior class, who might other- 
wise be sent to the grammar school, had been edu- 
cated there.* It was the deliberate choice of their 
parents; and so would it be in almost any place 
where a national school is established and well con- 
ducted. Then why degrade the grammar school to 
a sort of national school, for a purpose, not even 
desired by the poor, and of which the poor do not 
choose to avail themselves? Another witness is asked, 
to what cause he ascribes the diminution of scholars 
at the same school. He answers, *' Principally to 
the establishment of national schools, and to the dis- 
like that prevails among the lower orders to have 
their sons taught Latin." Lord Grantham, on6 of 
the governors, said, that " He concurred in the opi- 
nion of those who ascribed the decrease of the 
number of scholars at the grammar school to the 
establishment of national schools." I leave the reader 
to draw his inference from these answers ; and I be- 
lieve there are many similar instances, in almost 
every part of the country, that show that the lower 

* Ripon has a considerable population, and writing and arithmetic 
are taught in its grammar school at a very reasonable charge, by the 
master's appointment, but not by the founder's will, nor by act of 
parliaiQeQt» 
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classes can be accommodated gratuitously, inr n^drly 
^o, with all the education requisite, without de- 
grading the grammar to charity schoi^s, (tnd thus 
annulling the will of a founder. 

The poor show their good sense, in choosing the 
schools best suited to their exigencies and condition. 
Let the middle and higher ranks show their good 
senile, at the same time, by choosing the schools 
appropriated to them, by the wills of their wise fore- 
fethers, and suited to their views in life, in the very 
nature of the institution.. 

- There is, indeed, a genitis loci congenial to liberal 
minds, in every pld classical school. There has been 
in some of them a habit of excellence in Latin verse, 
which is, as it were, continued by traditioi^ ; there 
is in all of them an uniformity of objects in the as* 
pirants at classic excellence, which stimulates en* 
deavour, and is not usually found at schools of any 
other description. There may be something fanciful 
in this, but fancy contributes often to the attainment 
of a valuable reality. Where has Latin versification 
been carried so nearly to perfection as at Eton, 
Westminster, and the grammar schools in general? 
Where so much taste displayed ? Point out the aca- 
demy that can vie with them. Taste, indeed, se^ms 
to be alQiost the spontaneous growth of such school^ ; 
wliile it is but a forced and feeble .exotic, in the most 
flourishing seminaries for commercial accomplish- 
ments, that appear to profess, in their advertise* 
ments, the whole circle of science. Superficial 
studies, ipdeedi cause us to think we know that 
> which we know not ; a mistake rather worse than 
ignorance : but at the liberal schools, the learning 
is really sound ; and study is made delightftrl ; for 
the classics abound with amenity ; they lead to the 
gay, the gentle, the elegant arts, such as soft«» aad 
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refine the character, and bind a graceful wreath 
round the stem brow of a manly virtue. The higher 
ranks should encourage them, as furnishing the most 
ornamental and pleasing accomplishments, and as 
contributing to polish while they dignify a character. 
The result is often seen in the rustic village, where 
lads originally rude as the wild ass's colt, have been 
metamorphosed by them to gentlemen. In such 
places grammar schools, as it has been well observed, 
have eventually changed a TruUiber to a parish priest 
truly reverend, the ornament of his profession, the 
guide of his flock j and converted a Western to an 
illlworthy. 

Instruction is confessedly the aliment of the mind ; 
and in youth, the aliment must be rendered pleasant, 
in order to excite an appetite for it, and to make it 
nutritious. The wisdom of Providence has consti- 
tuted the food necessary to sustain the body sweet 
to the palate. Pleasure is connected by nature with 
gratifying hunger. Pleasure is the motive, which, 
with an agreeable compulsion, urges us to seek and 
secure our own preservation, health, and vigour. 
And happily, in classical discipline, as prescribed by 
our wise forefathers, the whole process of mental 
growth is attended with pleasure. Hence, we see 
that men who have tasted its sweets, in early life, 
never relinquish them ; but grow old, making con- 
tinual advancement in their favourite study of phi- 
lology. They never quit the charms of the Bellea 
Lettres ; but hover round them, unwearied, as the 
bee on the nectary of a flower. 

But do all taste this pleasure, and all gather this 
fruit ? Certainly not ; for a great part want natural 
ability. But a principal reason of the failure is, that 
in general, the classical education is completed too 
sQon fox a competent pi^oficiency. In the present 
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times, we see with pity boys forced into men, like 
plants in hot-houses, prematurely. In the higher 
ranks, mere striplings are left, as finished, in a state 
of inactivity, at that invaluable season of life, (the 
only one in which we can learn every thing, and re- 
tain every thing we learn,) when the organs of per- 
ception have all their freshness and all their vigour, 
and of which we cannot make too much use, before 
we are given up to the distractions of the world, and 
the passions of a maturer age. We leave the school 
too early, and then attribute our defect in classical 
attainments to the inefficacy of Latin and Greek ; 
and. infer from the consequence of our own fault, the 
inutility of that kind of school, and its discipline, 
which we ourselves, as much as in us lay, have con- 
tributed to disgrace. 

The children of the poor, in the mean time, make 
rapid and great proficiency at the national schools, 
and no wonder ; for in addition to the eflScacy of the 
new mode of instruction, the encouragement given 
by the countenance of the rich and great adds a 
stimulus to both teachers and learners. The visita- 
tions and examinations are attended by persons of 
the first rank and fashion. Rewards, not only profit- 
able, but honorary, are bestowed on the poor boys 
and girls, in the sight of crowded audiences, and 
every thing is done to promote emulation. So much 
excitement must produce a wonderful eflTect in call- 
ing forth the powers of the mind. It does produce 
it ; and the children of the poor are often much 
further advanced, at an infantine age, in spelling and 
reading, than the children of their rich patrons and 
most bountiful benefactors. If it should proceed, 
the result will be stupendous. Itake for granted^ 
that the result must be good ; and I only introduce 
the topic 4n this place, to urge the higher classes to 
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augment their personal merit, and to preserve theif 
priority, by availing themselves of the superior edu- 
cation which the grammar schools, all over the 
kingdom, properly encouraged, are calculated to 
afford. Latin and Greek will still give the persons 
who cultivate them a due advantage over those, in 
humbler life, whose happipess they are bound to 
promote by that very advantage. 

Many, indeed, ui^ that the studies of the grammar 
school do not form the man of business, but the man 
of taste only ; a character, in their opinion, idle, and 
of small utility. What has been, already said, I. 
should hope, is enough to answer this objection. I 
will not now have recourse to argument, but.appeal 
solely to experience. Who are the clever, practical 
men, as they term them? who are the men of buei^ 
ness, who take an active part, and perform that part 
with credit, in the living world, at this moment ? and 
where, have they been educated ? The most dis- 
tinguished members of both Houses of Pariiament, 
and in all the liberal professions, the most active 
magistrates, all over the kingdom, the greatest mer* 
chants themselves, issuing from the middle cla3sesin 
society, and filling many of its, departments .with 
honour and advantage to themselves and others, it 
will be found, were, for the most part, educated 
either at the grammar schools, or at schools which 
profess to teach the classics, and do teach them in 
some degree, though not in so, perfect a manner, 
(because the attention is diverted from Latin and 
Greek by the writing school, dancing school, music 
school, French school,) yet, in some degree, do 
teach them, though not so well as in the grammar 
schools. The church, the courts of justice, thehos- 
pitals, the exchange, exhibit men full of ardour, 
energetic, skilful, popular; most of whom have bad 

VOL, IV, B b 
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tlieben^^ either directly or indirectly/ of dassical 
edacati<m. Is it not likely that they whose iatel- 
leetual exertion has beett stimulated by the emula- 
tion, strict discipline, and interesting butiums of a. 
public school, should possess minds capaUe of eiiter- 
ifkg on the usual pursuits of the woirld, those i>i 
honour and en\olument, with particular prompti^ 
tude and alacrity. Money, indeed, in this cornmer* 
dal country, may be gained ia great abund^uice by 
illiterate persons, whose undivided attention ia u&- 
aeasingly concentrated on lucre ; and whoae appdr 
tltQ, like that of the fox or.wol^ prowling for pr^y in 
the .fordst, is kieen and insatiable; b^t b<M9i^afr 
Mteem, consideration in society, are reservctd for 
4iat sort of practical man, who hat added tp th^e 
jewel of sound sense, the solid gold of the scholaf 
and the polish of the gentleman. 

Then^ as to giring to science a piteferetice tQ.t)\9 
Bellei Lettres, let us remember, that '' the ^oper 
study of mankind is man ;" and ^at the great book^ 
to which all oihex books are but preparatQxy, is the 
world,^not the vain frivolous world, but the worldi 
as Gkxl filled itwithcrMtiire^ endowed with reason; 
and for this study, and the ,p^r visa) of this volume, 
man is best qualified by theS^U^ Lettres i that i% 
by poetry^ history, oratory, and ethics; but cer- 
tainly not by geometry; for what have linef and 
figures^ angles, square^ andqird^s to do wfth sentL- 
.ttmtSy and all the multifocm catea^ hQpes« smd fears» 
joi ibosy^ ordinary life ? hi mying tlys, I mean not 
to depreciieite science, which I hold in the highest 
honour, not only for it3 utility» but for its beauty^^ its 
suUimity, its celestial nature. But science itself, 
witii all its charms, and all its intrinsic and inestim- 
able value, though theoi^etically attended to in libra- 
tm, in laboMtoriesi in ebecarVatoriefit and p(9iQU«aUy 
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tfot tliQ sakb of gilin, in manufat^tories, would fail of 
attracting, as an object of contemplation, the mass of 
the people, who, in their studies, seek pastime and 
pleasure, and neglect science, if not recommended 
to them in writings adorned with the blandishments 
of eloquence or poetry. Science has added infi- 
nitely to man's acoommodatioain every department: 
the compass, the telescope, the microscope, the ak 
pumjp, the electrical machine, ha\'e given to man 
-new faculties, and opened a new world to his view. 
.The steam engine alone is a much more des^rv^ng 
subject for a Pindar s muse, than all the fiharij[}ts and 
charioteers ti^at he has sung witii tap^ur^ in th^ 
ecstatic style of poetry; and a Newtoki^ a. Halley, a 
Franklin, a Priestley, with a hundred others^ whose 
Barnes are no less splendid than the fetars they eoor 
templated, are much \rorthier an immortality of m- 
aown, than ^my, or ail the victors, eitiier in the 
games or in the battles of Greece. 

But let one of the greatest men of this country, 
Dr<. Isaac Barrow, (himself an instanceof die happy 
union of science with the Belles Lettres, and one o 
our best classics.) let him express my ideas on the use 
of mathematical or scientific learning, in whidi he so 
^eminently excelled, as he did also in aiicfa, flawing, 
isuexhaustible stream of eloquence** " We recme," 
says he, '' from the mathematics, the principal de^ 
lights of life, securities of health, increase of fortune, 
and conveniences of labour : to them we owe, that 
we dwell degantJy and commodiously, build decent 
houses for oursdves, erect stsU;ely temple to God, 



* Barrow finished his education, previously to entering at Cam- 
bridge, at the free grammar school of felsted, a small town iii fSssex, 
tMi b ^d&e of the multitude of ilkistiious men, which alteb ioBtittttioA^ 
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<asd leave wonderfiil monuments to posteitty^ that 
we are protected by those rampires from, the incur- 
sions of the enemy ; rightly use arms, skilfully range 
an army, and manage war by art, and not by the mad- 
ness of wild beasts : that we have safe traffic through 
the deceitful billows, pass in a direct road through 
the traekless ways of the sea, and come to the de- 
signed ports by die uncertain impulse of the winds: 
that we rightly cast up our accounts, do business 
expeditiously, dispose, tabulate, and calculate scat- 
tered ranks of numbers, and easily compute them, 
though expressive of huge heaps of sand, nay im- 
mense hills of atoms: that we make pacific separa- 
tions of the bounds of lands, examine the momt&nts 
of weights in an equal balance, and distribute, every 
one his own by a just measure : that with a light 
touch we thrust forward vast bodies which way we 
will, and stop a huge resistance with a very small 
force: that we accurately delineate thefece of this 
earthly orb, and subject the economy of the universe 
to our sight : that we aptly digest the flowing series 
of time, distinguish what is acted by^due intervals, 
rightly account and discern the various returns of 
the seasons, the stated periods of years and months, 
the alternate increments of days and nights, the 
doubtful limits of light and shadow, and the exact 
differences of hours and minutes ; that we derive thp 
subtle virtue of thesolar rays to our uses, infinitely 
extend the sphere of sight, enlarge the near appear- 
ances of things, bring to hand things remote, disco- 
ver things hidden, search nature out of her conceal- 
ments, and unfold her dark mysteries : that we de- 
light our eyes with beautiful images, cunningly imi- 
tate the devices and portray the works of nature; 
imitate, did I say? nay excel, while we form to our- 
selves things not in being, exhibit things absent, and 
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fepTesent things past : that we recreate our minds 
and delight bur ears with melodious sounds^ at- 
temperate the inconstant undulations of the air to 
musical tunes/ add a pleasant voice to a sapless log, 
and draw a' sweet eloquence from a rigid metal ; 
celebrate our Maker with an harmonious praise, and 
not unaptly imitate the blessed choirs of Heaven : 
that we approach and examine the inaccessible seats 
of the clouds, the distant tracts of land, unfrequented 
paths of the sea; lofty tops of the mountains, low 
bottoms of the valleys, and deep gulphs of the 
ocean : that in heart we advance to the saints tihem- 
selves above, yea draw them to us, scale the etherial 
towers, freely range through the celestial fields, 
measure the magnitudes, and determine the inter- 
stices of the stars, prescribe inviolable laws to the 
Heavens themselves, and confine the wandering cir- 
cuits of the stars within strict bounds: lastly, that 
we comprehend the huge fabric of the universe, ad- 
riiire and contemplate the wonderful beauty of the 
divine workmanship, and so learn the incredible force 
and sagacity' of our own minds, by certain expe- 
riments, as to acknowledge the blessings of Heaven 
with a pious affection/' AH this, and infinitely 
more; we owe to science. 

For what, then, do I contend, when I thus extol 
the Belles Lettres? I contend that the sciences 
should not supersede the Belles Lettres, as they are 
the best foundation on which to build the sciences. 
I contend that the study of the sciences should be 
postponed until a considerable proficiency has been 
made in classical learning. I urge an attention to 
the Belles Lettres the more earnestly, because it ap- 
pears that; in imitation of the French, especially 
since the revolution, the sciences which Bonaparte 
encouraged, (chiefly for the sake of liaising engineers. 
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^liners, surgeons> and til the other d^criptiom d* 
people who assist in siegesand the work of slaughter,) 
are becomings in England, the fashionable study, to 
the exclusion, or at least the comparative neglect, of 
polite literature. A change much to be lamented ; 
because the Belles Lettres embellish all they touch* 
The muses that preside over the Belles Lettres, 
scatter roses among the thorns of difficult and ab* 
struse disquisition ; they smooth the asporities^ and 
diffuse a sunshine over the gloomiest passages, of 
scholastic philosophy. All books which become 
favourites with the people, and continue to be popu^ 
lar, must have a grace, which I have already expressed 
by the word amenity ; a smiling aspect, like the 
view of a beautiful country in the vernal season, 
illumined by the morning sunshine ; and the ame- 
nity of books must result from a certain insinuation 
of style, a certain ease and polish, a certain delicacy 
of address, which teaches, without assuming the 
tone of instruction, and conveys the idtoof deference 
and respect for the reader ; while, by the solidity of 
the rteasoning which it preserves, and the value rf 
the knowledge which it imparts, it secures a coinci- 
dence of opinion, or produces conviction. Books of 
science are often destitute of these ornaments ; and 
consequently soon fall into undeserved nfeglect or 
oblivion. Few of them have ever become classical^ 
Buffon is a remarkable instance of the advantage 
which science derives from eloquence ; he addb Ae 
graces of style to the accuracy of science : his pen 
may be justly called a pencil ; for he delineates in 
the most attractive form, and paints whatever he 
touches with the most vivid and appropriate colour: 
his science is the gold ; his humanities ishaped the 
image and stamped the superscription which gave it 
currency all over the civilized universe* 
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Mitlebra&clie,* wbo ia generally classed with 
LocHe, is still read with pleasure ; because be iUu-^ 
mined the gloomy path of metaphysics with the 
lustJE^ of rhetorical colouring, or the ornaments of 
polite literature. Locke is comparatively dull and 
neglected, because he enlivened not his gravity with 
the embellishments of language and a warm imi^i- 
naytion. From the heights of philosophy, he Idoked 
down widisc<;)rn on the seducing! arts of rhetoric^ 
which he probably considered as wholly m^retri^ 
oious. Mtdebranche led hiss reader through laby- 
rinths; but tiien he cheered the progress by occa^ 
si(«ially letting in the sunshine, and by turning 
aside, and stooping to cull flowers as he sojourned 
in th^ desert. 

Silver ind gold, indeed, must always retain their 
intrinsic value ; but we do not use them as embel* 
lishments of our persons, or of our tables, till ihe 
Dedal^n hand of the artist has given fashion to the 
ore. The vehicle in which the salutary draught is 
administered, must be pleasant, or the fastidious 
patient will reject it. To render a work popular^ 
imagery must be painted, and sentiments of an 
agreeable kind excited. Interest must be awakened 
by feeling and by fancy. Variety of tones, images^ 
colours^ is necessary to prevent the tedium of a 
pei^ntific system, and to draw along the mind 
through the mazes of disquisition, in spite of the 
relubtance which is ever felt when labour is required 
yritkwfoi absolute necessity, or the recompenro of 
pleasure. 

One book of science supplants another, and they 

^ L'nn des plus |MY>foiids m6ditafci& qui aient jamais 6crit : anim^ 
de cette imagiiiajtioQ forte <^vi fait plus disoiplas que la verity. 

VOLTAIR?. . 
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successively drop, whwi new discoveries are mad6, 
%s mere waste paper, into the golph of oblivion; but 
on works truly classical, time has lost its destroy- 
ing power. Time only makes us more sensible of the 
beauty of works which apply to the feelings and 
imiagination, as well as to the severity of reascm. 
The fame of Milton has been rising ever since he &«t 
sold his copy of Paradise Lost for five pounds, and 
was neglected, reviled, calumniated,— and immor- 
talized! 

- But it is said, that to allow a superiority in any 
respect to the Belles Lettres over the sciences, is to 
prefer the agreeable to the useful, and to value the 
blossomof the spring more than^the fruit of autunm. 
But we know that the blossom must precede the 
fruit ; and that in the vernal season, when the eastern 
blast, prevails, particular attention must be paid to 
its protection from the worm and the caterpillar. 
Human life, indeed, is such, that whatever is inno- 
cently agreeable, is, on that very account, useful. If 
we must form our estimate of things, from the 
greater or less degree of utility, according to the 
vulgar idea of it, then, indeed, the ploughman will 
take precedence of the astronomer, and the plough of 
the telescope. The Belles Lettres have contributed, 
more than the sciences, to civilize whole nations, 
and to huragtnize the rough and rustic provincials,^ at 
a distance from capitals, in nations already civilt:&ed: 
they are, indeed, as the harp of Orpheus, capable of 
reclaiming the barbarian, and soothing the savage, 
by the melody of eloquence. 

There^prevails,it is true, an unfortunate loquacity 
without eloquence, and a disgusting assurance, widi- 
out solidity ; but true eloquence is the genuine res^t 
of polite literature. And of what infinite imp6rtaIK^e 
is, the power of instructing and persuading by the 
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^Btculty of spee'chi ^ligiotf^ls taught by eloquence; 
and morality borr^s its aid to combat error and 
vice, to give additional streng^th atod effect to truth, 
and to add to the beauty of rectitude. No where 
more than in the church are required the graces both 
of eloquence and elocution : all the powers of rea- 
soning and rhetoric combined are necessary to re- 
commend the practice of virtue : we are to persuade 
as well as to teach, to engage the will as well as in- 
form the understanding, in the lessons of the sanc- 
tuary. All the beauties of composition and charms 
of language, with air the force of oratory, should be 
employed to induce men to practise what they ac- 
knowledge to be their duty. A full conviction of 
the truth, we find, is not enough, unless the affec- 
tions are won over to its side. The senate, the 
pulpit, the bar, are all indebted for their greatest 
honours to eloquence. And there is also an elo- 
quence of conversation, displayed at the convivial 
board ; a feast of reason, abounding with choicest 
dainties, culled from the muse's store ; and who will 
deny that the muse's store is originally supplied from 
the grammar school ? 

While we are speaking of eloquence, it is delightful 
to recollect, for the honour of the Belles Lettres, 
with what solicitude some of our favourite classics 
insist on the inseparable union of virtue with elo- 
quence. Cicero himself describes an orator as " Vir 
bonus dicendi peritus," a good man skilled in elo- 
quence ; and the excellent Quintilian requires good- 
ness as an indispensable requisite in the character of 
an orator; he does not enlarge more earnestly on 
the necessity of genius or talent, than of honesty, 
integrity, and an unspotted character. And, indeecj, 
nothing contributes so much to persuade even the 
bad man, as an opinion, that he who is attempting 
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to persttftde him; is hiikself goo^ tuid spe^ with-' 
outg^ile. 

3ut.tbi8 admirable descriptioa of a tr^e orator^ 
whicli reflects so mudi glory on ouf c^ssical litera- 
ture* and so i^sefuUy i^c^lcates a fipe moral, has a 
more comprehensive signification, than it presents at^ 
first view ; since it pifiy, by strict analogy^ be ap-. 
plied not only to the oratorv but to the poet» the 
philp^opheTt eTes^ th^ novel aiul drajnatic writer; 
and indeed: to every one who ventures to offer hia 
thoughts and sentiments to public nptice. There is 
no 9He, who, when he invites the world to partici- 
pate in the fruits of his studies, either as a public 
speaker pr writer, but i^ under m obligation, as an 
honest c^izen, to present nothing to public view, 
but what is, .at least, perfectly innoci^oua. Of this 
point every man should be certain, before he sends 
intq the woyld that which when once emitted, can 
nevey return^ wid which may do good oy harm be- 
yond all calculation. The Belles Lettres, which we 
praise so much, when employed to decorate a work 
injurious to the morals of a people, are but as the 
paint and varnish on the visage of a sallow, haggardly 
loathsome courtesan ! A^ood man, when he leaves 
hi^ retirenient and steps forward, as an author, may 
iudeed ];|pomi^]iend hi^ work tQ notice by every orna- 
ment which the humanities supply ; but at the same 
tin^e^ bf is bound to employ all the talei^t, natural or 
acq^uired, which he possesses, in diminishing as far 
as his influence extends, and his power permits, all 
moral evil, and in promoting all moral good; for 
moral evil is the bane of human happiness, ,and 
moral good its most copious source, and firmest 
security. The charms of the Belles Lettres acquire 
an infinite augmentjation both of bemity and value, 
whe» they are auxiliary to the cause of truths and 
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ikbisn i&Kpltiy^A in ^1 tbmr Iftsti^, ia Ihvite poor 
erring mortals from the rough roads of passion, folly,' 
and vice, to that wisdom ** ail whose ways are pka-r 
santness,and all whose paths are peace." To effect 
this grand purpose is greatly in the power of those 
classical excellencies of style and mamteri to the 
attainment of which our old grammar schools di- 
rectly lead ; when they are conducted on the plan^ 
laid down by founders, whose piety was as sim^ere^ 
and whose wisdom as sound, as their bounty wa& 
large. '* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, 'whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if tilem be? 
any virtue, if there be any praise," they are taught 
under these roofs, where unnumbered disciples have 
been daily accustomed to '* think of these things."* 
And many of them *^ thinking of these things," have 
been at length qualified to go forth into thfe world, 
as a " great company of preachers ; as men giving 
counsel by their understanding, and declaring pro*: 
phecies ; leaders of the people by their counsels^ 
and by their knowledge of learning meet for the 
people ; wise and eloquent inr their instructions, ho- 
noured in their generations, and the glory of their 
times ; the people tell of their wisdom, and tite con* 
gregation show forth their praise." f r / . 

The man ef letters then, in whatever hiode he 
exerts his abilities for public view, whether serious 
or comic, is required by these great masters of 
rhetoric, to be a good man ; ^ man of right feelings, 
and of honest and benevolent principles, as well as 
of an understanding cultivated, and a taste refined 
by the study of the most beautiful models of com- 

* Philipp. iv. 8. t Ecclesiasticus xliii. 3, 4, 7. . 
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position. To instruct mankind is aWgh and noWe 
office. Conscious of its dignity, a good man (a$ 
these ancient authors teach us,) will sacrifice all 
empty fame and vain applause, to discharge it fiatith- 
ftiliy. A good man, no less attached to truth ah^ 
beauty in morals than in arts, will neglect no oraa- 
ment that can inspire a taste for thiem, and therefc^ 
will display aU the graces which his subject admits, 
and which his classical education enables him to? 
imitate in his maturer age. Esteem, lasting esteem,^ 
the esteem of good men, like himself, wiH be his^ 
reward, when the gale of ephemeral popularity shall 
have gradually subsided. Self-esteem also, will 
cause Kim to look back on his works with com-^ 
placency . He leaves no bkneful legacy of corruptiott 
to an unborn race. He has not lived in vain ; much 
less to do mischief and* aggravate the misery of 
human life. He has not administered a poison, but 
an antidote. The liveliest imagination, the most 
brilliant wit, the most extensive knowledge, the 
most copious eloquence, have no just claim to the 
praise of posterity, if they have all been perversely 
employed to seduce a whole people from truth, and' 
lead to those errors, which bring " confusion and 
every evil work" on society, and addbitteraess and^ 
pungenfey to all the unavoidable evils of private lifei.- 
These, and siich as these, are the moral lessons given 
by the classic writers, who studied, acquired, and 
recommended the elegancies of polite literature, both 
by rule and by example.* > 

* " Nec meus hie sormo est," sed quem preceperant Cicero, Quin- 
tilianus, Seneca, aliique quarapluriini, qui puerorum ob oculos^ m 
sK^i^ Uteris humjaniorit^us, jdicat$. qnp^die vergaatur. Many of the 
French authors, too, tr^t adroimbly pn the Belles Lettres,.an4 oq, 
education, and concur in asserting the moral as well as literary ex- 
cellence of the classics; and it would be culpable to omit the name 
of Rollin, the modern Quintilian, and the teacher of all that is good 
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- 1 cannot kftve this subject without adrerting to a 
charge against grammar schools, which has asserted, 
that little attention is paid in them to religion. That 
because they require a knowledge of heathen my- 
thology, they teach idolatry and polytheism, instead 
of religion, is a silly accusation, top absurd for a 
SCTious defence. The statutes of the ancient endowed 
foundations aire very particular and peremptory in 
requiring daily prayers in grammar schools, and 
constant attendance on public worship. Many of 
the schools, indeed, are almost chapels ; so mucl^ 
time do they devote to prayer and catechetical in- 
struction. The intervals of public service on Sun- 
-days are usually employed in giving lectufes and 
expoimding the Scriptures^ The Greek Testament 
is^ always read in the classes. Exercises, consisting 
of versions from the Scriptures, are frequent, and in 
general nothing is neglected, which can be done, 
allowing for human infirmity, to inspire the scholars 
with a due sense of religion, and a love of " whatso- 
ever things are pure and praiseworthy." The steacjy, 
uniform purpose is to lead boys, («if xaXoyaflwxif) to 
taste, and love, not only the beauty of arts and 
sciences, but of virtue and religion. The muse% the 
graces, and the virtues, se^n to go hand in hand, 
and unite voice to voice in giving glory to God, 
at^d commemorating their founder. In both instances 
they exclaim, (with an awful difference of. devotion 
indeed,) ** Thy will be done.'' 

Upon the whole, then, if the welfare of society 
require that a most reverential regard be paid to 



and amiable in life, as well as in letters. I might have crowded the 
matgin with references and quotations from Greek, Latin, and French, 
coJtohorativ^ of all the opinions and sentiments expressed in tjiese 
pageii ; but they would have occupied too much space. 
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wiils^ and ttetiwent9 in general, wd piprtwuIiMfly to 
the wiUsand testaments of founders and bene£iictpi^s» 
in the punctual execution of whose beneficent deeds 
the interest of multitudes is deeply concerned ; if 
there j^reva^ (as in justice there ought) any public 
aoUcitude tp preserve inviolate the birthright and 
inheritance of persons noyr living, or. who may here- 
lafter live, in the towns^ village^j or districts, in^ 
tend^, by the wills and tei^taments of founders and 
benefactors^ to be benefited in things of the highest 
moinent, r— to be benefited f^r evef , . and to be 
JlKinefited also, in the mode by theii^ wi^dpm and 
goodness plainly and imperatively prescribed ; — if 
there remain any esteem for the treasure^ of ancient 
poetry, eloquence, history ; any taste for the charm$ 
t>f elegant Jiterature^ whether ancient or modern, so 
coiiducive to meliorate and soften the human dis- 
position j any anxiety to maintain the natipqal cba- 
ractei^, so promotive of its prosperity ; any reverence 
for religion, or esteem for its au^orised teachfiTs j 
9ny vigilance to guard the morals, the manly spirit, 
the liberty of the pountry — then, it is to be hoped, 
the; legislature will pause, and ponder well all the 
consequenoes of a measure that may degrade the 
pld endowed schools, that may lower the education 
pf the middle and higher ranks pf the people^ and 
discourage that sort of literature which, as it k^s 
been shown in the preceding pages, is not oply in 
the highest degree ornamental, but beneficial to the 
eommunityv Let, therefore, all the foundation gram- 

* NOMOeETEITO * f*f y yap ewurroq i%l toi? jownv ra huora, xal 
<tfrr»NOMO^HJfT«vtoi;BOTAH. NoTell, 32. — la the Roman code> leg^e 
(to bequ^th) is a term of legislation* To sanction by a will, was to 
uakdAHWf no less iHotiiag than the law of the land ; and the testator 
wa^Q this inst^a^ a legiflatof. Wills were like acts of le^gislation. 
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mar schools be rescued from the barbarous inaova- 
tion, as well as the favoured few, which, by a most 
unfair partiality, it is proposed to exempt; let the 
increased funds, wherever they exist to a sufficient 
amount, be expended in furthering the founder's ori- 
ginal intention, by creating exhibitions and scholar- 
ships in the Universities; the college, (in the amended 
state of discipline,) being, in most cases, necessary 
to complete a liberal education ; and for the pro- 
fession of the church, in the far greater number of 
dioceses, now rendered indispensable. With valuable 
advantages of this kind, added from the augmented 
revenues, there can be, in no case, a failure of ob- 
jects, proper and numerous enough to fill the classes 
of the grammar schools. Rugby school, for instance, 
since its improved estates have been thus employed, 
although the village was one of the very smallest, 
and in a district but scantily peopled, has become, 
in numbers as well as fame, one of the first in the 
kingdom. By pursuing this course, not only will 
the founder's will be most effectually promoted, 
but a benefit, such as never will arise to this country 
again, (the benefit of endowments all over the king- 
dom, designed to diffuse polite literature,) will be 
handed down, as it ought to be, without diminution 
of effect, or abasement of character, to the remotest 
posterity. 



END OF VOL. IV. 
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